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PliEFACE. 


THE  following  Lectures  are  published  at  the  urgent 
request  of  many  who  heard  them  delivered.  They  are 
given  nearly  as  they  were  spoken,  though  it  was  found 
necessary  to  introduce  alterations  in  the  phraseology  and 
framework,  which  all  who  are  acquainted  with  publi 
cation  must  have  found  more  or  less  required,  in  pre 
paring  for  the  press  what  was  originally  intended  only 
for  the  pulpit.  Notwithstanding  these  adaptations  to 
the  character  of  a  book,  the  Lectures,  I  am  aware,  still 
abound  with  those  re-statements  which  naturally  cha 
racterise  productions  brought  forth  at  distant  intervals, 
and  adapted  to  a  popular  audience.  Even  this,  how 
ever,  which  may  be  regarded  as  detracting  from  the 
merit  of  a  regular  treatise,  may  have  its  advantages  in 
the  present  instance.  What  has  hitherto  rendered  the 
discussion  of  Christian  Baptism  so  dry  and  uninviting, 
has  perhaps  been  the  formal  and  didactic  aspect  it  has 
assumed,  and  its  being  too  often  mixed  up  with  the 
interminable  replies  and  duplies  of  personal  contro 
versy. 
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The  author  is  not  so  vain  as  to  imagine  that  he  has 
added  any  new  or  original  arguments  to  a  controversy 
which  lias  been  so  often  handled.  What  he  has  now 
published  is  the  result  of  the  readings  and  reflections  of 
many  years,  and  he  must  have  unconsciously  borrowed 
much  from  his  predecessors.  In  one  place,  at  the  close 
of  the  Fourth  Lecture,  he  has  borrowed  from  himself, 
having,  in  the  improvement,  given  the  substance  of  an 
article  written  some  time  ago  in  a  religious  periodical. 
Nor  is  he  ambitious  enough  to  expect  that  he  will  make 
converts  from  the  ranks  of  confirmed  Baptists.  He  has 
long  ceased  to  expect  that  any  impression  can  be  made 
on  those  who  have  fairly  got  within  the  disturbing  in 
fluences  of  this  "  wind  of  doctrine."  Such  persons  view 
every  thing  from  a  different  position,  and  through  a  pecu 
liar  medium  ;  and  from  them  be  expects  nothing  but  a 
repetition  of  the  old  queries  which  have  been  so  often 
answered,  and  the  misrepresentations  which  have  been 
as  often  exposed.  The  author  begs,  however,  to  repeat 
here  what  he  stated  at  the  commencement  of  his  course, 
that  his  object  is  not  to  make  converts,  but  to  instruct 
and  establish  those  who  may  be  adhering  to  the  truth 
without  sufficient  investigation,  and  to  guard  them 
against  rashly  renouncing  what  they  may  have  too 
lightly  adopted. 

On  the  subject  in  general,  it  is  to  be  feared  much 
ignorance  and  misapprehension  prevail.  The  first  and 
simplest  of  the  Christian  institutes  has  been  involved  in 
a  labyrinth  of  metaphysical  subtlety  and  theological  dis- 
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cussion,  the  very  aspect  of  which  deters  many  from 
examining  it.  Public  attention,  however,  has  been 
lately  turned  to  the  question  by  two  very  opposite 
causes, — the  secession,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  Church 
of  England  of  a  clergyman,  who,  from  his  gifts  and 
graces,  as  well  as  his  rank,  formed  one  of  its  brightest 
ornaments,  and  who  was  at  one  time  fondly  expected 
to  prove  one  of  its  most  efficient  reformers,  but  who 
has  chosen  to  throw  his  influence  into  the  scale  of 
dissent,  and  is  now  expending  his  strength  in  bat 
tling  for  the  peculiarities  of  anti-pcedobaptism ;  and 
the  threatened  ejection,  on  the  other  hand,  of  another 
clergyman  by  the  party  holding  the  heresy  of  baptismal 
regeneration.  To  these  sources  of  public  interest,  the 
author  is  inclined  to  trace  the  popularity  of  the  Lectures 
when  they  were  delivered  ;  and  they  may  still  contribute 
to  invite  attention  to  them  in  their  present  form. 

The  question,  though  largely  handled,  seems  still  to 
admit  of  being  discussed  in  a  plain,  popular,  and  prac 
tical  manner,  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  all.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  speak  on  the  point  at  all  without 
offending  cherished  prejudices;  and  it  is  our  special 
unhappiness  in  this  question,  that  we  are  brought 
into  collision  with  brethren  whose  personal  piety  and 
public  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Christ  entitle  them  to  the 
highest  praise.  But  the  interests  of  truth  (and  this 
seems  eminently  a  part  of  "  the  present  truth  ")  require 
that  we  should  take  up  the  question  under  this  disad 
vantage  ;  and  it  has  been  the  author's  intention,  how- 
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ever  he  may  have  succeeded  in  carrying  it  out,  to  avoid 
all  uncharitable  invective  and  needless  irritation. 

Into  the  Appendix  he  has  thrown  a  fe\v  remarks  on 
topics  presently  controverted,  which  could  not  so  well 
be  admitted  into  the  Lectures. 

In  fine,  the  author  commends  these  Lectures  to  the 
blessing  of  the  Great  Head  of  the  whole  family  in 
heaven  and  earth,  and  to  the  candid  perusal  of  all, 
with  one  of  the  Prayers  anciently  used  at  the  celebra 
tion  of  baptism  in  the  French  and  Scottish  Churches: — 
"  Hear  us,  Father  of  mercy,  that  so  the  Baptism  which 
we  dispense,  according  to  thy  institution,  may  produce 
its  fruit  and  virtue,  in  such  sort  as  thou  hast  declared 
to  us  in  thy  Gospel ! " 
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LECTUBES  ON  CHRISTIAN  BAPTISM. 


LECTURE  I. 

THE  NATURE  AND  DESIGN  OF  THE  ORDINANCE. 

"  Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  teaching 
them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you  ; 
and,  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world. 
Amen." — MATT,  xxviii.  19,  20. 

FROM  these  words,  my  friends,  I  propose  to  give  a  few 
Lectures  on  Christian  Baptism.  I  shall  not,  at  pre 
sent,  enter  on  any  consideration  of  the  passage  itself,  as 
this  would  at  once  involve  us  in  controversy.  All  we 
shall  say  of  it  is,  that  it  contains  Christ's  commission  to 
baptize  his  disciples — that  it  prescribes  the  formula  of 
its  administration — that  it  enjoins  the  teaching  of  the 
Word  in  conjunction  with  this  sacrament,  and  the  duty 
of  observing  this,  as  well  as  all  Christ's  institutions  ac 
cording  to  his  appointment — and  that  it  plainly  intimates 
that  this  ordinance  shall  continue  side  by  side  with  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  the  promised  presence  of  its 
Author  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.  This  passage, 
then,  so  rich  at  once  in  precept  and  in  promise,  may  be 
fairly  made  the  starting-point  of  these  lectures ;  it  may 
serve,  at  the  same  time,  to  guide  us  in  our  course ;  and 
we  trust  that,  ere  we  conclude,  we  may  be  enabled, 
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under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  to  reach  its  full  mean 
ing,  and  realize  its  blessedness. 

Taking  for  granted,  what  is  not  generally  denied 
among  us,  the  obligation  of  baptism  as  a  permanent 
institution  in  the  Church,  we  propose  in  this  lecture  to 
explain  the  nature  and  design  of  the  ordinance. 

What  is  baptism,  then  ?  This  question  we  shall  an 
swer  in  the  following  observations  : — 

1.  Baptism  is  the  outward  symbol  or  ladge  of  Christian 
discipleship. — Nothing  can  be  simpler  than  this,  the  ori 
ginal  design  of  the  rite.  The  ceremony  of  baptizing  a 
person  in  the  name  of  a  teacher  of  some  new  doctrine, 
or  author  of  some  religious  sect,  in  token  of  discipleship, 
was  quite  customary  among  the  Jews.  This  appears 
from  the  language  in  which  they  addressed  John  the 
Baptist,  "  Why  baptizest  thou  then,  if  thou  be  not  that 
Christ,  nor  Elias,  neither  that  prophet  ?  "  They  were 
surprised  to  find  that  he  denied  himself  to  be  any  of  these 
characters;  but,  on  the  supposition  that  he  was,  they 
•were  quite  prepared  to  find  him  baptizing;  for  this  was 
the  ordinary  badge  by  which  teachers  distinguished  their 
followers.  The  Jews,  it  appears,  were  in  the  habit  of 
baptizing  proselytes.  Such  a  ceremony  does  not  appear 
indeed  in  the  law  of  Moses ;  but  being  one  of  those  in 
nocent  or  indifferent  actions  familiar  to  the  Jews,  our 
Lord  was  pleased,  after  dropping  circumcision,  to  adopt 
baptism  as  the  symbol  of  the  Christian  profession.* 

Baptism  is  thus  an  ecclesiastical  symbol.  It  stands 
related  to  the  Church  of  Christ  viewed  as  visible.  There 
would  have  been  no  such  thing  as  baptism  had  there 
not  been  a  visible  Church — an  organized  society,  sepa 
rated  from  the  world  and  devoted  to  God,  possessing 
*  See  Note  A— Jewish  Baptism. 
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external  privileges,  intrusted  with  solemn  responsibili 
ties,  necessarily  mixed  and  imperfect  in  its  composition 
while  in  this  world,  capable  of  extension  and  diminu 
tion,  of  being  discerned  by  the  eye,  supported  by  outward 
means,  and  defined  by  outward  marks.  Baptism  im 
plies  the  existence  of  such  an  association,  and  in  its 
primary  design  it  serves  simply  as  an  outward  badge  to 
distinguish  Christians.  It  is  the  symbol  of  their  real 
separation  from  the  world.  From  its  very  nature,  as  a 
visible  material  symbol,  it  must  stand  in  relation  to  the 
Church  as  visible ;  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  it, 
no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  spiritual  character 
of  the  receiver.  It  is  no  evidence  of  a  man  being  a  true 
Christian  or  regenerated,  that  he  has  been  baptized,  at 
whatever  age  or  in  whatever  mode  the  ceremony  has  been 
dispensed.  Simon  Magus  ia  a  standing  proof  that  bap 
tism,  administered  even  by  apostolic  hands,  may  leave  a 
man  exactly  where  it  found  him,  "  in  the  gall  of  bitter 
ness  and  in  the  bond  of  iniquity."  We  may  apply  to 
the  baptized  Christian  what  the  apostle  says  of  the  cir 
cumcised  Jew  : — "  He  is  not  a  Christian  who  is  one 
outwardly  ;  neither  is  that  baptism  which  is  outward  in 
the  flesh  :  but  he  is  a  Christian  who  is  one  inwardly; 
and  baptism  is  that  of  the  Spirit,  and  not  of  the  letter  ; 
whose  praise  is  not  of  men,  but  of  God." 

Baptism,  then,  viewed  in  this  light,  is  merely  a  Church 
ordinance — the  outward  sign  of  admission  into  the  pale 
of  the  Church.  It  is  not  the  Christian  profession,  but 
merely  the  symbol  of  that  profession  ;  not  admission  into 
the  Church,  but  the  sign  of  our  admission.  And  I  may 
add  that,  so  far  from  its  insuring  admission  into  the 
Church  viewed  as  invisible,  it  does  not  even  constitute 
the  person  a  member  of  the  Church  viewed  as  visible. 
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It  is,  indeed,  the  Church's  act  of  admission;  but  it  im 
plies  that  the  person  thus  formally  admitted  is  already, 
in  point  of  right  and  of  fact,  a  memher  of  the  Church. 
Baptism  is  only  the  recognition  of  this  right  and  the 
proclamation  of  this  fact,  declaring  that  the  person  is 
a  member  of  Christ's  Church — putting  the  badge  on 
one  who  is  already,  in  some  sense,  recognised  as  a  dis 
ciple  of  Christ.* 

2.  Baptism  is  a  symbol  of  spiritual  llessinys. — We 
can  suppose  it  possible  that,  when  appointing  a  badge 
to  distinguish  his  followers,  our  Lord  might  have  se 
lected  some  indifferent  rite,  to  which  no  meaning  could 
be  attached,  and  of  which  no  superstitious  use  could 
be  made.  But  it  seems  more  in  harmony  with  his  wis 
dom  and  grace,'that  God,  when  instituting  symbols  at  all, 
should  impart  to  them  a  significant  character.  In  con 
descension,  therefore,  to  our  weakness,  and  for  the 
strengthening  of  our  faith,  he  has  been  pleased  to  re 
present  spiritual  things  by  sensible  symbols. 

The  baptismal  service  is  plainly  symbolical,  pointing 
in  outward  semblance  to  things  spiritual  and  unseen. 
The  body  of  the  baptized  represents  the  soul,  which 
is  the  principal  subject  of  gospel  blessings.  The  ele 
ment  is  simple  water,  which  symbolizes  the  blood  of 
Christ  in  its  purifying  efficacy.  The  action  of  apply 
ing  the  water  to  the  person  symbolizes  the  saving 
application  of  that  blood  by  the  grace  of  the  Holy 

*  The  term  Christening,  vulgarly  applied  to  this  ordinance,  if  it 
mean  any  tiling  else  than  this  appending  of  the  Christian  badge — if 
intended,  as  it  generally  is,  to  convey  the  idea  that  baptism  makes 
the  child  or  the  tnan  a  Christian,  either  visibly  or  invisibly — is  purely 
nonsensical,  and  ought  on  this  account,  as  well  as  from  its  abuse,  to 
be  avoided.  Baptism  no  more  makes  the  Christian,  than  the  livery 
makes  the  servant,  or  the  uniform  makes  the  soldier. 
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Spirit.  And  this  being  done  in  the  name  of  the 
Trinity,  audibly  pronounced  in  the  act  of  baptism, 
symbolizes  the  dedication  of  the  person  to  the  service 
of  God  in  Christ.  Hence  our  Catechism  teaches,  that 
"  Baptism  is  a  sacrament,  wherein  the  washing  with 
water,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  doth  signify  and  seal  our  ingraft 
ing  into  Christ,  and  partaking  of  the  benefits  of  the 
covenant  of  grace,  and  our  engagement  to  be  the 
Lord's."  Union  with  Christ  is  the  great  blessing  sym 
bolized  in  baptism.  It  is  the  sacrament  of  union,  and 
thus  differs  from  the  Eucharist,  which  is  the  sacrament 
of  communion.  It  is  the  initiatory  sign  ;  it  meets  us, 
like  the  ancient  laver,  at  the  very  door  of  the  sanctuary. 
The  benefits  of  the  new  covenant  which  it  mainlv  re 
presents  are,  therefore,  regeneration  and  the  remission 
of  sins.  And  not  only  is  it  the  symbol  of  the  benefit, 
but  of  our  partaking  of  the  benefit.  Here,  however, 
let  it  be  carefully  observed,  that  when  we  speak  of 
baptism  as  the  sign  of  regeneration  and  pardon,  we 
do  not  mean  that  it  declares  or  attests  that  the  person 
baptized  has  been  regenerated  and  pardoned  of  God. 
Some  may  say,  when  we  baptize  a  person,  we  mean  to 
say  that  he  is  a  regenerated  person,  or  that  we  have 
reason  to  believe  him  such.  But  we  have  nothing  now 
to  do  with  the  meaning  of  the  administrator,  but  with 
the  meaning  of  the  symbol  itself.  Baptism  is  certainly 
the  symbol  of  regenerating  grace,  but  merely  the  sym 
bol  ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  symbol  itself  which 
implies  or  declares  that  the  person  to  whom  it  is  ad 
ministered  is  a  partaker  of  that  grace.  To  hold  this, 
would  be  to  confound  the  sign  with  the  thing  signified — • 
a  mistake  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  the  superstitious 
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abuses  of  the  ordinance.  For  it  matters  not  whether 
we  hold  with  the  Romanists  that  baptism  is  a  sign  that 
grace  has  been  conferred  in  the  act  of  baptizing,  or 
with  others,  that  it  is  a  sign  that  grace  has  been  con 
ferred  before  it  was  administered.  In  both  cases,  we 
lose  sight  of  the  proper  use  of  a  sign,  which  is,  not  to 
attest  a  fact,  but  to  symbolize  a  blessing — not  to  declare 
that  some  grace  has  been  conferred,  but  simply  to  ex 
hibit  in  a  visible  emblem  the  spiritual  grace  itself,  at 
whatever  time  it  may  be  conferred. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  baptism  is  a  most  instructive 
symbol.  When  administered  as  it  ought  to  be,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Church,  and  not  in  holes  and 
corners,  it  teaches  us  many  important  lessons.  It 
teaches  the  necessity  of  regeneration.  It  symbolically 
proclaims  our  original  depravity,  and  preaches  on 
the  text,  "  Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see 
the  kingdom  of  God."  It  shows  that  provision  has 
been  made  in  the  covenant  of  grace  for  pardon  and 
purification.  As  the  Ethiopian  said,  "  Lo,  here  is 
water  !  "  so  may  we  say,  "  Lo,  here  is  blood ! — Lo, 
here  is  a  fountain  opened  for  sin  and  for  uncleanness  ! " 
It  inculcates  the  necessity  of  the  application  of  that 
blood  by  the  Spirit.  It  is  a  symbolical  pledge  of  our 
adoption  into  God's  family.  And  to  all  who  have 
been  called,  "  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  unto 
obedience  and  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ," 
it  visibly  holds  out  the  friendly  salutation,  "  Grace  unto 
you  and  peace  be  multiplied ! "  In  short,  baptism  is 
the  whole  gospel  symbolized,  the  gospel  in  an  emblem — 
not  indeed  an  empty  emblem,  as  we  shall  see,  but  a 
sacramental  gospel.  Only  in  this  respect  does  it  differ 
from  the  sacraments  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  they 
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pointed  to  Christ  as  yet  to  come ;  while  baptism  points 
to  him  as  already  come,  and  so,  like  the  gospel  itself, 
it  directly  "  publishes  peace  and  salvation." 

3.  Baptism  is  also  a  seal  of  the  covenant  of  grace. — 
In  applying  this  term  to  it,  we  are  guided  by  the 
example  of  the  apostle  when  speaking  of  circumcision, 
which,  as  given  to  Abraham,  he  calls  both  a  sign  and  a 
seal.  u  And  he  received  the  sign  of  circumcision,  a 
seal  of  the  righteousness  of  the  faith  which  he  had, 
being  yet  uncircumcised." — (Rom.  iv.  11.)  If  circum 
cision  possessed,  in  the  case  of  Abraham,  the  character 
of  a  seal  in  relation  to  his  covenant,  we  are  warranted 
by  analogy  to  apply  it  in  the  same  sense  to  baptism. 
To  talk  of  circumcision  having  been  given  as  a  seal  to 
Abraham  alone,  because  it  is  said  to  have  been  to  him 
"  a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  the  faith  which  he  had, 
being  yet  uncircumcised,"  is  to  raise  a  mere  quibble  on 
the  language  of  the  apostle,  perverting  it  to  a  purpose 
which  he  never  intended.  All  he  means  to  show  is, 
that  in  receiving  circumcision  Abraham  received  the 
seal  of  a  covenant,  in  the  blessings  of  which  he  was 
previously  interested  by  faith.  But,  does  it  therefore 
follow  that  it  was  not  in  itself  a  seal  of  the  covenant 
made  with  Abraham,  and  with  his  posterity?  And 
were  not  Isaac  and  Jacob,  "  the  heirs  with  him  of  the 
same  promise,"  entitled  to  regard  it  in  the  same  light  ? 
And  in  what  possible  sense  could  circumcision  be  even 
to  Abraham  a  seal  of  righteousness  or  justification  ? 
Not  surely  in  the  sense  of  declaring  or  attesting  him  to 
be  already  a  righteous  person,  else  in  giving  circum 
cision  to  his  posterity  the  same  attestation  would  be 
given  to  them  all ;  but  simply  as  a  confirmation  of 
his  faith  in  the  promise  of  God,  for  in  receiving  this 
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seal  Abraham  was  only  receiving  the  confirmation,  not 
of  the  righteousness  properly,  hut  "of  the  faith  which 
he  had,  being  yet  uncircumcised."  4 

But  the  mere  term  is  a  matter  of  less  consequence,  pro 
vided  that  the  thing  signified  is  understood  and  granted. 
Be  pleased,  then,  to  mark  the  sense  in  which  we  understand 
the  word  seal  as  applied  to  baptism.  The  term  is  used  in 
three  senses  in  Scripture.  The  first  is  in  the  sense  of  secu 
rity,  as  when  a  person  seals  a  letter.  "  The  foundation 
of  God  standeth  sure,  having  this  seal,  The  Lord  knoweth 
them  that  are  his." — (2  Tim.  ii.19.)  The  second  is  in  the 
sense  of  distinction,  as  when  a  merchant  puts  his  seal 
on  his  goods  to  appropriate  and  distinguish  them.  "  In 
whom  after  that  ye  believed,  ye  were  sealed  with  that 
holy  Spirit  of  promise." — (Eph.  i.  13.)  The  third  is  in 
the  sense  of  confirmation^  as  when  a  seal  is  affixed  to  a 
charter  or  bargain.  "  And  because  of  all  this  we  make 
a  sure  covenant,  and  write  it ;  and  our  princes,  Levites, 
and  priests,  seal  unto  it." — (Neh.  ix.  38-) 

Now,  in  applying  the  term  seal  to  the  ordinance  of 
baptism,  it  is  not  either  in  the  first  or  second  senses  here 
noticed  that  we  are  to  understand  it.  It  is  not  used  in 
the  sense  of  securing  the  person,  or  of  distinguishing  him 
from  others.  Baptism  is  not  an  assurance  of  salvation 
to  any,  or  a  pledge  of  sonship.  In  this  sense  it  is  the 
Spirit  alone  that  is  the  seal  of  God's  people.  It  is  in  the 
third  sense  only,  namely,  in  that  of  the  confirmation  of 
a  deed,  that  we  use  the  term  in  relation  to  baptism.  It 
is  the  seal  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  append  to  the 
charter  of  his  covenant.  It  is  not  like  the  signet  which 

*  These  remarks  were  chiefly  intended  to  meet  the  objections  of 
Dr  llalley  of  Manchester,  a  congregationalist,  who  strangely 
enough  argues,  that  circumcision  was  not  a  seal  to  any  but  to  Abra- 
ham.—  Lectures  on  the  Sacraments,  p.  99,  &c. 
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Pharaoh  put  on  the  hand  of  Joseph  as  a  badge  of  dis 
tinction,  or  like  the  ring  put  on  the  hand  of  the  penitent 
prodigal  in  token  of  acceptance ;  it  is  rather  like  the 
signet  by  which  King  Ahasuerus  sealed  the  letters  which 
saved  the  Jews  from  destruction. 

Thus,  while  baptism  viewed  as  a  symbol  has  a  rela 
tion  to  the  grace  of  the  covenant,  viewed  as  a  seal  it 
stands  related  to  the  covenant  itself.  We  must  carefully 
distinguish  between  the  grace  of  the  covenant,  and  the 
covenant  of  grace.  Baptism  is  the  sign,  bat  it  is  not, 
properly  or  directly,  the  seal  of  regeneration  ; — it  sym 
bolizes  the  blessing,  but  it  seals  the  covenant.  By 
keeping  this  distinction  in  view,  you  will  save  yourselves 
from  a  world  of  confusion.  By  not  attending  to  it  our 
views  have  been  sadly  misrepresented. *  The  distinction 
is  very  obvious.  As  a  symbol,  the  ordinance  addresses 
itself  to  the  senses  ;  as  a  seal,  it  appeals  to  faith.  As  a 
symbol,  it  is  a  badge  of  distinction  from  the  world  ;  as  a 
seal,  it  stands  related,  not  to  the  person,  but  to  the  co 
venant.  A  seal  implies  something  spoken  or  written  ; 
and  the  design  of  baptism  as  a  seal,  is  to  confirm  the 
faith  of  the  Church  in  God's  written  Word,  in  his  ever 
lasting  covenant  with  her.  It  is  the  visible  pledge 

*  For  brevity's  sake,  as  in  our  Shorter  Catechism,  baptism  may 
sometimes  be  said  to  "  signify  and  seal  "  spiritual  blessings.  But  it 
is  obvious  it  cannot  seal  in  the  same  sense  that  it  signifies  them. 
Dr  Halley  has,  however,  supposed  us  to  hold  this  absurd  notion. 
This  mistake  pervades  the  whole  of  his  ingenious  lectures.  "  If  bap 
tism  is  the  seal  of  regeneration,"  he  says,  "  it  should  be  administer 
ed  only  to  the  regenerate."  And  he  then  launches  out  into  a  dis 
course  on  "  the  genuine  seal  of  the  Spirit  " — "  that  blessed  obsigna- 
tion"  which,  if  we  possess,  we  have"  no  need  of  a  sacramental  seal.'' 
It  is  plain  he  has  never  adverted  to  the  distinction  stated  above,  the 
justness  of  which,  when  once  pointed  out,  we  cannot  suppose  him  so 
obtuse  as  not  to  perceive,  or  so  uncandid  as  not  to  acknowledge. 
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added  to  the  verbal  promise.  And  where  is  the  incon 
sistency  of  supposing  that  God  may  ratify  his  word  by 
an  outward  symbol  ?  Has  he  not  "  confirmed  his  pro 
mise  by  an  oath,  that  by  two  immutable  things,  wherein 
it  was  impossible  for  God  to  lie,  we  might  have  strong 
consolation  ? "  And  why  not  also  confirm  it  by  a  seal  ? 
All  bonds  and  covenants  are  thus  confirmed,  and  God 
never  made  a  covenant  yet  without  a  seal.  The  tree  ot 
life  was  the  seal  of  Adam's  covenant,  the  rainbow  was 
the  seal  of  Noah's,  circumcision  was  the  seal  of  Abra 
ham's,  and  baptism  is  the  seal  of  Christ's. 

In  accordance,  therefore,  with  the  very  design  of  a 
sacrament,  as  well  as  with  the  uniform  doctrine  of  the 
primitive  church  and  of  our  reformers,  we  maintain  that 
baptism  is  not  merely  a  symbol  of  spiritual  grace,  but  is 
the  seal  of  God's  holy  covenant.*  And  remember  it  is 
God's  seal.  It  is  not  the  baptizer's,  nor  the  baptized's, 
but  God's  only.  Its  validity  is  independent  of  man's 
act.  God  delivers  the  promise  signed  and  sealed,  pre 
senting  it  to  all,  and  saying,  "  Here  is  my  salvation  : 
behold  the  seal  of  the  King  !/'  And  there  it  stands, 
sealed  and  sure,  whether  we  accept  or  reject  it.  "  If 
we  believe  not,  he  abideth  faithful ;  he  cannot  deny  him 
self." 

4.  Baptism  is  an  ordinance  of  consecration  to  God. — 
It  implies  "  our  engagement  to  be  the  Lord's."  This 
flows  from  its  very  nature  as  the  symbol  of  Christian 
discipleship,  and  the  sign  and  seal  of  the  Christian  cove 
nant.  The  person  is  baptized  "  in  the  name  of  the 

*  "  The  inviolable  seal  of  the  new  covenant." — Basil.  "  In  the 
sacrament  of  baptism,  God  binds  himself  to  thce  in  a  covenant  full 
of  grace  and  consolation."  "  God  is  faithful  to  his  promises,  the 
sign  of  which  I  have  received  in  baptism." — Luther. 
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Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; "  that 
is,  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  true  God  as  he  is  re 
vealed  in  Jesus  Christ.  "  As  many  of  you  as  were 
baptized  into  Christ,  have  put  on  Christ."  "  Therefore 
we  are  buried  with  him  by  baptism  into  death  ;  that  like 
as  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead,  even  so  we  also 
should  walk  in  newness  of  life." 

It  appears  from  these  and  other  passages,  that  baptism 
is  an  ordinance  in  which  we  are  not  properly  actors  but 
recipients.  We  do  not  baptize  ourselves,  we  are  baptized. 
The  person  may  be  capable  of  active  obedience  or  he 
may  be  incapable,  he  may  be  voluntary  or  involuntary 
in  receiving  baptism  ;  but  still  it  is  a  receiving  of  bap 
tism,  and  in  receiving  it  he  is  not  active  but  acted  upon. 
In  this  respect  there  is  a  great  difference  between  this 
sacrament  and  that  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  requires 
activity  in  the  receiver.  In  regard  to  the  Supper,  the 
command  is  addressed  to  the  Christian,  "  Do  this,"  and 
the  communicant  actively  "  shows  the  Lord's  death." 
But  in  baptism,  the  command  is  addressed  to  the  apostles 
and  ministers  of  Christ,  "  Baptize  them,"  and  the  bap 
tized  one  is  not  required  to  do  any  thing  ;  there  is  some 
thing  done  to  him  ;  he  is  "  baptized  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord."  And  the  reason  is,  that  the  Eucharist  is  the 
symbol  of  communion  with  Christ ;  baptism  is  the  sym 
bol  of  union  to  Christ.  The  one  is  the  sign  of  the  Chris 
tian  life,  and  is  therefore  an  institution  of  frequent  and 
continued  observance  ;  the  other  is  the  sign  of  Christian 
birth,  and  is  therefore  dispensed  once  for  all.  The  one 
is  the  emblem  of  u  walking  in  newness  of  life,"  which 
implies  activity ;  the  other  is  the  emblem  of  regeneration, 
in  which  we  are  the  passive  recipients  of  grace.  "  Ex 
cept  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot 
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see  the  kingdom  of  God."  In  the  Supper,  we  "  present 
our  bodies  to  God,  a  living  sacrifice,  holy  and  acceptable 
through  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  our  reasonable  service." 
In  baptism,  again,  we  are  dedicated  to  God.  In  fine, 
so  far  as  the  outward  meaning  of  the  ordinance  is  con 
cerned  (and  it  is  of  importance  to  mark  the  distinction, 
and  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  confounded  with  vague 
general  statements  on  either  side),  God  maybe  seen,  sym 
bolically  and  sacramentally,  in  the  act  of  conferring 
upon  us  the  benefits  of  the  new  covenant,  and  therefore 
putting  his  own  seal  upon  us.  We  do  not  seal  ourselves; 
Ave  are  sealed.  We  do  not  consecrate  ourselves ;  we 
are  consecrated.  All  who  have  been  baptized  may  say 
with  David,  "  O  Lord,  truly  I  am  thy  servant;  I  am  thy 
servant,  and  the  son  of  thine  handmaid." — (Psa.cxvi.  16.) 
5.  Baptism  is  an  ordinance  of  salvation. — Like  all  the 
other  ordinances  of  the  gospel,  it  has  not  only  God  as 
its  author,  and  truth  as  its  matter,  but  salvation  as  its 
end.  The  Papists  taunted  our  Reformers  with  having 
reduced  the  sacraments  of  the  New  Testament  to  mere 
empty  symbols,  and  reducing  them  to  a  level  with  the 
shadows  of  the  ancient  economy.  The  reply  to  this  was, 
that  no  ordinance  of  the  gospel  could  be  termed  a  mere 
symbol,  inasmuch  as  it  is  connected  with  the  promise  of 
grace.  And  in  this  respect  did  they  distinguish  the 
sacraments  of  the  New  Testament — not  indeed  from  the 
sacraments  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  they  held  to 
he  as  much  connected  with  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of 
God  as  those  of  the  New — but  from  the  types  and  figures 
of  the  Mosaic  law.  These,  indeed,  were  shadows,  and 
only  shadows  of  good  things  to  come.  They  were  not 
only  emblems,  but  emblems  of  an  unfinished  atonement. 
They  left  sin  unwashed  away.  There  was  therefore  no 
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promise  of  forgiveness  attached  to  them.  They  had  no 
sealing  or  sacramental  character.*  But  Christian  bap 
tism  must  be  an  ordinance  of  salvation,  because  it  is 
appended  to  the  promise  of  salvation  through  Jesus 
Christ. 

Here,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  mis 
conception,  both  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left ;  for 
such  is  the  tendency  of  man  to  mistake  in  the  things  of 
God,  that  some  make  so  much  of  the  symbol  that  they 
would  carnalize  the  grace,  while  others  make  so  much  of 
the  grace  that  they  would  spiritualize  the  symbol. 

(1.)  Baptism  does  not  save  from  any  virtue  in  the 
mere  baptismal  act. — This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  which  maintains  that  the  mere  act  of  baptism, 
or,  as  she  calls  it,  the  opus  operatum,  confers  grace.  This 
theory  is  inconsistent  with  the  very  nature  of  a  sacra 
ment,  and  it  is  wholly  at  variance  both  with  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  gospel.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the 
nature  of  a  sacrament,  which  consists  of  two  things,  an 
outward  sign,  and  an  inward  grace  signified  thereby. 
But  to  maintain  that  whenever  the  sign  is  administered 
the  grace  is  bestowed,  is  to  confound  the  sign  with  the 
thing  signified.  And  the  notion  is  incompatible  with 
the  gospel,  both  in  its  letter  and  spirit.  "  It  is  the  Spirit 
that  quickeneth,  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing."  "  In 

*  "  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  sacraments  of  the  new  law 
differ  from  those  of  the  old  in  point  of  efficacy  of  signification.  In 
this  the  legal  fyures  differ  from  those  of  the  New  Testament,  that 
the  former  had  not  the  word  of  promise  annexed  to  them,  which 
requires  faith  ;  they  were  not  signs  of  justification,  because  they 
were  not  sacraments  of  faith,  but  of  works.  But  our  sacraments, 
and  those  of  the  patriarchs,  have  the  word  of  promise  annexed  to 
them.  And  hence  the  proverb,  '  It  is  not  the  sacrament,  but  the 
faith  of  the  sacrament  that  justifies.'  " — Luther.  De  Captiv.  Babyl. 
Scrip.  Latin,  torn.  ii.  292. 
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Christ  Jesus  neither  circumcision  availethany  thing  nor 
uncircumcision,  but  a  new  creature,  and  faith  that 
worketh  by  love."  To  imagine  that  any  mortal  man,  be 
he  bishop,  priest,  or  presbyter,  can,  by  applying  a  little 
water  to  the  body  and  pronouncing  a  few  sacred  words 
over  it,  wash  away  the  guilt  and  pollution  of  the  soul  in 
the  sight  of  God — can  regenerate,  absolve,  and  save  the 
sinner — is  a  piece  of  the  merest  folly  and  presumption. 
It  is  subversive  of  the  whole  gospel  scheme  of  mercy. 
It  is  a  puerile  and  senseless  figment,  worthy  only  of  the 
dark  ages  in  which  it  originated,  but  utterly  unworthy 
of  a  rational  mind  or  an  enlightened  age.  It  is  an  im 
pious  pretence  to  bind  the  Almighty  by  the  act  of  man, 
and,  reversing  the  appointed  order,  to  convert  the  Most 
High  into  a  servant  in  waiting,  ready,  at  the  beck  and 
bidding  of  any  poor  profligate  priest,  to  impart  his  saving 
grace.  It  is  worse  than  Judaism ;  for  the  most  carnal 
Jew  that  every  trusted  in  the  law  never  expected  more 
from  his  cleansings  than  to  be  "  sanctified  to  the  purify 
ing  of  the  flesh."  In  short,  under  pretence  of  exalting, 
it  debases  the  blessed  institution  of  heaven,  by  convert 
ing  it  from  a  rational  service  into  a  mere  cabalistic  charm. 
In  close  connection  with  this,  we  remark  that, 

(2.)  Baptism  is  not  regeneration. — These  two  things 
have  been  confounded  by  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  rege 
neration,  or  the  doctrine  that  regenerating  grace  is  con 
ferred  in  the  act  of  baptism.  This  idea  is,  in  reality, 
founded  on  the  absurd  Romish  fiction  to  which  we  have 
just  referred  ;  for  although  it  may  be  held  that  baptism 
is  merely  the  means  or  channel  through  which  divine 
grace  is  conveyed,  yet  so  long  as  it  is  maintained  that 
as  often  as  the  sign  is  administered  the  grace  is  conferred, 
it  amounts  to  an  ascription  of  regenerating  virtue  to  the 
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opus  operatum,  or  mere  act  of  baptizing.  It  is  absurd 
to  talk  of  "  baptismal  grace,"  as  if  it  were  some 
thing  distinct  from  the  grace  of  the  gospel.  We  might 
as  well  talk  of  "  verbal  grace,"  or  "  oral  grace  ;"  for  the 
same  saving  grace  which  is  promised  in  the  Word  and 
preached  in  the  pulpit  is  symbolized  in  the  sacrament. 
But  it  is  not  tied  to  the  one  ordinance  any  more  than 
to  the  others;  nor  can  it  be  insinuated  into  the  nature 
of  man  by  mere  bodily  contact  with  the  waters  of  bap 
tism,  any  more  than  by  mere  bodily  contact  with  the 
external  atmosphere  in  the  act  of  reading  or  hearing  the 
gospel.  This  fatal  heresy  lies  at  the  root  of  all  the  abo 
minations  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  is  granted  that 
it  began  to  appear  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  history 
of  the  Church.  And  it  is  truly  painful  to  observe  how 
soon  the  unguarded  language  of  the  early  fathers,  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  the  sacraments  by  the 
names  of  the  graces  which  they  symbolized,  was  abused 
to  shelter  baptismal  error.  As  true  religion  declined, 
superstition  gradually  substituted  the  form  in  place  of 
the  spirit,  until  at  length,  as  seen  in  the  vision  of  the 
prophet,  the  glory  departed  from  Israel,  leaving  nothing 
behind  but  the  empty  symbols.  The  Church  of  Eng 
land  at  the  Reformation  did  not  altogether  lay  aside  the 
use  of  expressions  in  her  services,  which  seem  very 
inconsistent  with  other  expressions  in  her  Articles,  and 
give  too  much  countenance  to  the  dogma  of  baptismal 
regeneration.  On  this  question  we  need  not  enlarge."5' 
Suffice  it  here  to  remark  that  baptism  is  the  sign  of 
regeneration  ;  it  is  not  regeneration  itself.  The  passages 
of  Scripture  on  which  this  dogma  is  made  chiefly  to  rest, 

*  The  question  is   resumed  in  the  Lecture  on  the  efficacy  of 
baptism. 
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might  be  shown  to  have  no  reference  to  baptism  what 
ever.  One  of  these  is  our  Lord's  saying  to  Nicodemus, 
"  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  can 
not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God." — (John  Hi,  5.)  Now, 
let  us  comparethiswithMatt.iii.il,"!  indeed,"  said  John 
the  Baptist,  "  baptize  you  with  water  unto  repentance, 
but  he  that  cometh  after  me  is  mightier  than  I ;  he  shall 
baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  fire."  It 
cannot  be  reasonably  supposed  that  John  here  contrasts 
his  baptism  with  Christian  baptism.  If  so,  it  is  not  likely 
he  would  have  spoken  of  "  fire  "  as  the  element  of  the 
latter.  He  obviously  speaks  metaphorically  of  the  Spirit 
whom  Christ  would  pour  out  on  his  Church.  And  to 
express  in  the  strongest  terms  the  superiority  of  Christ, 
he  employs  an  Hebraic  mode  of  speech,  quite  common  in 
the  New  Testament,  to  denote  the  mode  of  the  Spirit's 
operations,  according  to  which,  to  be  baptized  "  with 
the  Spirit  and  with  fire,"  is  just  to  be  baptized  with  the 
Spirit  as  withjire,  or  acting  like  fire, — an  element  more 
potent  in  purifying  virtue  than  water.*  In  like 
manner,  to  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  is  just 
to  be  born  of  the  Spirit  acting  like  water,  in  puri 
fying  the  soul  as  water  does  the  body.  If  our  Lord 
had  any  reference  to  Christian  baptism  at  all  in  this  pass 
age  (which  is  not  very  probable,  seeing  it  had  no  exist 
ence  at  the  time  when  he  spoke,  and  Nicodemus 
could  hardly  have  been  blamed  for  not  knowing  about 
an  ordinance  which  was  not  instituted  till  after  our 
Lord's  resurrection),  it  must  have  been  a  very  distant 
allusion,  and  even  then  only  as  a  symbol  of  the  purify 
ing  efficacy  of  his  Spirit.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that 

*  See  this  passage  explained  learnedly,  and  at  length,  by  Marck  in 
bis  Scriptur.  Exercitviioius,  Par.  iv. 
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among  the  many  strong  declarations  of  our  Lord  on  the 
requisites  of  salvation,  we  never  find  him,  in  any  other 
instance,  insisting  on  baptism  as  essential  to  regenera 
tion.  The  other  passage  usually  adduced  is  Titus  iii.  5, 
"  He  hath  saved  us  by  the  washing  of  regeneration  " — 
that  is,  say  they,  we  are  saved  by  the  baptism  of  rege 
neration.  Even  this  rendering  would  not  amount 
to  an  identification  of  the  mere  rite  with  regenera 
tion  ;  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful,  to  say  the  least,  if 
there  is  any  allusion  here  to  baptism  at  all.  The  rege 
nerative  "  washing,"  as  well  as  the  "  renewing,"  is  ap 
plied  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  which,  as  it  follows,  "  he  shed 
on  us  abundantly  through  Jesus  Christ,  that  being 
justified  by  his  grace,  we  should  be  made  heirs  according 
to  the  hope  of  eternal  life."  It  is  not  by  the  symbolic 
waters  of  baptism,  but  "  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God,"  that  we  are  "  washed,  and 
sanctified,  and  justified/'  And  to  suppose  that  in  this  pas 
sage  of  Holy  Writ,  so  pregnant  with  spiritual  meaning — 
intended  to  exclude  all  "  works  of  righteousness  which 
we  have  done"  from  the  grounds  of  salvation — and  in 
which  no  mention  is  made  of  any  of  the  other  means  of 
grace,  not  even  the  Gospel  or  the  Eucharist — Paul  should 
have  dragged  in  the  "  baptistery"  or  the  "  laver  of  bap 
tism,"  with  the  puny  opus  operatum  of  man's  washing, 
would  be  to  charge  the  blessed  apostle  with  truly  pitiable 
affectation,  and  a  very  wretched  "  daubing  with  untem- 
pered  mortar  !  "  It  need  hardly  be  added,  that  wherever 
baptism  may  be  elsewhere  conjoined  with  the  "  washing 
away  of  sins,"  it  must  be  understood  in  the  same  sense, 
merely  as  the  symbol  of  the  real  internal  purification. 

(3.)  Baptism  does  not  necessarily  presuppose  regene 
ration. — This  extreme  lies  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
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the  former,  and  we  have  already  anticipated  it.  It  pro 
ceeds  on  the  erroneous  idea,  that  we  are  bound  to  decide 
on  the  regeneration  of  all  who  apply  for  baptism.  It 
assumes  that  the  Church  decides  this  point  in  the  act  of 
baptizing ;  and  certainly,  after  such  a  solemn  attesta 
tion  of  the  fact,  it  would  hardly  become  the  person 
himself  to  call  it  in  question.  At  the  same  time,  it 
would  imply  that,  if  he  should  subsequently,  as 
may  often  happen,  give  incontestable  proof  of  having 
"  neither  lot  nor  part  in  this  matter,"  his  baptism  must 
be  held  invalid,  and  before  he  could  again  be  admitted 
to  the  Church,  he  must  be  rebaptized,  seeing  that  the 
Church  had,  in  this  case,  put  its  imprimatur  on  a  blank. 
But  we  have  seen  that  baptism  is  simply  the  symbol  of 
Christianity;  that  though  the  symbol  points  to  rege 
neration  as  necessary  and  as  provided  in  the  promise,  it 
does  not  attest  the  fact  of  the  person  being  regenerated ; 
and  that,  as  a  seal,  it  can  never  be  said  to  be  appended 
to  a  fiction  or  a  blank,  seeing  it  is  appended,  not  to 
the  person,  but  to  the  covenant  which  is  "  ordered  in  all 
things,  and  sure."  Personal  assurance  of  salvation  through 
Christ  is  a  precious  doctrine  of  the  gospel ;  but  it  is  an 
assurance  with  which  nobody  has  to  do  but  the  Christian 
himself  and  his  Saviour.  "  lie  that  believeth  hath  the 
witness  in  himself."  This  assurance  is  doubtless  one  of 
the  ends  designed  by  the  sacrament ;  but  it  is  an  end 
which  it  only  indirectly  secures.  I  see  God  in  the  sa 
crament  ratifying  his  covenant,  appending  his  seal  to  it 
as  his  own,  and  as  true ;  and  thus,  by  a  believing  im 
provement  of  my  baptism,  I  may  be  encouraged  and 
confirmed  in  a  gracious  sense  of  being  his. 

Should  it  be  objected  here  that  faith  is  required  before 
baptism,  as  it  is  said  (Mark  xvi.  16),  "He  that  believeth 
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and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved,"  and  that  faith  implies 
regeneration; — we  answer  (without  entering  now  into 
the  question  of  infant  baptism  into  which  this  would 
lead  us)  that  all  that  this  passage  tells  us  is,  that  bap 
tism  and  believing  are  necessary  to  salvation.  This, 
however,  can  only  apply  to  the  adult;  none  can  surely 
be  so  heartless  and  absurd  as  to  apply  it  to  children. 
From  the  mere  collocation  of  the  terms  it  would  be  rash 
to  draw  any  doctrine  ;  as  it  would  hold  equally  true,  in 
regard  to  the  adult,  that  "  he  that  is  baptized  and 
believeth  shall  be  saved."  A  strange  confusion  of  ideas 
results  from  misapprehension  of  this  passage.  It  is  surely 
one  thing  to  say  that  faith  is  essential  to  salvation,  and  a 
very  different  tiring  to  say  that  faithis  essential,  to  baptism. 
Baptism  may  teach  us  that  faith  is  essential  to  salvation ; 
and  therefore,  as  administered  to  the  adult,  it  is  highly 
proper  to  require  a  profession  of  faith  before  the  admi 
nistration  of  the  ordinance.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the 
nature  or  design  of  baptism  itself,  whether  administered 
in  childhood  or  maturity,  which  necessarily  presupposes 
the  existence  of  faith  in  the  recipient,  though  it  cer 
tainly  presupposes  that,  in  the  case  of  adults,  they  must 
believe  before  they  can  be  saved. 

(4.)  Baptism  is  not  essential  to  salvation. — It  is  a  vul 
gar  error,  borrowed  from  Popery,  that  a  child  unbap- 
tized  cannot  be  saved,  or  at  least  must  be  left  to  some 
thing  called  the  uncovenanted  mercy  of  God.  The 
child  may  be  saved,  as  well  as  the  man,  if  he  is  inter 
ested  in  God's  covenant,  though  he  may  not  have 
received  its  outward  symbol.  It  is  hazardous  to  assert 
of  any  particular  ordinance  that  it  is  essential  to  salva 
tion.  It  is  still  more  presumptuous  to  assert  this  of  a 
mere  sign  of  salvation.  Simon  Magus  perished,  we 
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have  reason  to  fear,  after  baptism ;  the  thief  on  the  cross 
was  saved  without  it.  The  hearing  of  the  Word 
preached  is  more  indispensable  to  salvation  than  bap 
tism  (Rom.  x.  14) ;  but  even  this  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  case  of  the  infant,  or  of  the  deaf,  or  of 
those  who  do  not  enjoy  the  gospel  ministry. 

Since,  then,  baptism  is  not  regeneration,  and  is  not 
essential  to  salvation,  in  what  sense,  it  may  be  asked,  do 
we  call  it  an  ordinance  of  salvation  ?  We  answer  at 
once,  In  the  same  sense  and  in  the  same  way  that  the 
Word  preached,  or  any  other  ordinance,  is  an  ordinance 
of  salvation,  namely,  "  by  the  blessing  of  Christ,  and 
the  working  of  his  Spirit  in  those  that  by  faith  receive 
it."  It  is  astonishing  that  any  professing  evangelical 
sentiments  should  affect  to  make  a  mystery  of  this 
question,  as  if  baptism  must  operate  differently  from 
any  other  ordinance,  merely  because,  instead  of  speak 
ing  to  us  in  words,  it  speaks  to  us  in  a  symbol.  Bap 
tism  preaches  to  us  the  same  Christ  and  the  same  sal 
vation  as  the  gospel,  and  must  save  in  the  same  way 
with  the  gospel,  which  it  attests.  The  apostle  Peter, 
comparing  baptism  to  the  ark,  has  said,  "The  like 
figure  whereunto  even  baptism  doth  now  save  us." 
Baptism  is  a  "  like  figure,"  an  emblem  corresponding 
to  the  ark.  Not  that  the  ark  was  an  emblem  of  bap 
tism  ;  but  that  both  are  emblems  of  salvation,  and  that 
even  as  the  ark  saved  Noah  in  a  figure,  as  being  an 
emblem  to  him  of  salvation  by  Christ,  so  baptism  saves 
us  in  a  figure,  as  being  an  emblem  to  us  of  the  same  sal 
vation.  The  salvation  of  Noah  by  the  ark  was  an  emble 
matical  or  sacramental  salvation  ;  and  so  is  our  salvation 
by  baptism.  It  is  salvation  in  a  figure,  in  a  sacrament. 
Baptism  may,  therefore,  be  truly  called  an  ordinance 
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of  salvation,  both  as  a  sign  and  as  a  seal.  As  a  sign 
it  exhibits  the  blessings  of  the  new  covenant  to  our 
faith  ;  and  in  this  sense,  its  saving  meaning  can  only  be 
realized  when  the  benefits  of  pardon  and  purification 
are  bestowed  on  the  person,  which  may  not  be  till  long 
after  the  celebration  of  the  ordinance.  As  a  seal,  it  is  a 
confirmation  to  the  person  of  the  covenant  itself,  and  in 
this  sense  it  may  also  redound  to  his  salvation,  as  we 
shall  afterwards  show.  Meanwhile,  it  will  be  granted 
by  all  who  know  the  gospel,  that  the  benefits  resulting 
from  this  ordinance  cannot  be  confined  to  the  mere  mo 
ment  of  baptismal  ablution.  They  will  allow  that  the 
main  point  is  the  subsequent  improvement  of  the  rite 
once  administered  ;  and  that  in  reflecting  on  this,  the 
Christian  will  best  realize  the  efficacy  of  the  ordinance, 
for  edification  and  comfort,  by  thinking  of  it,  not  as  his 
own  act,  but  as  a  fact  in  his  history — not  by  attempting 
to  revive  any  feelings  he  may  have  experienced  at  the 
baptismal  font,  but  by  meditating  on  the  privileges  and 
obligations  that  have  resulted  from  his  having  been  "  bap 
tized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 

In  concluding  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  may  learn 
that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  we  enhance  the 
value  of  tliis  sacrament  by  putting  it  out  of  its  proper 
place,  and  confounding  it  with  the  grace  which  it  sym 
bolizes.  In  this  way  we  may  dishonour  the  Spirit,  but 
never  exalt  his  own  ordinance.  None  could  entertain  a 
higher  estimate  of  the  gospel  ministry  than  Paul,  and 
when  necessary  he  would  glory  in  it  ;  but  when  he  saw 
it  abused,  as  it  was  by  the  Corinthian  Church,  to  an  un 
due  exaltation  of  the  instruments,  he  could  speak  of  it 
as  nothing.  "  So  then  neither  is  he  that  planteth  any 
thing,  neither  he  that  watereth,  but  God  that  giveth 
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the  increase."  And  as  to  baptism,  finding  that  they  had 
put  this  out  of  its  proper  place,  he  speaks  even  depre 
ciatingly  of  it :  "I  thank  God  that  I  baptized  none  of 
you  save  Crispus  and  Gaius :  for  God  sent  me  not  to 
baptize,  but  to  preach  the  gospel."  And  \ve  do  put  this 
rite  out  of  its  proper  place  when  we  ascribe  to  it  a  virtue 
which  it  was  never  made  nor  meant  to  possess.  There 
is  a  latent  Popery  in  the  human  breast,  which  is  ever 
prompting  us  to  lay  an  undue  stress  on  outward  cere 
monies  and  forms  of  worship.  This  will  betray  itself 
occasionally  even  in  the  purest  Church,  and  under  the 
simplest  administration  of  the  service.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
popular  error,  and  one  Avhich  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  root  out  from  the  human  mind. 

AVe  may  see  from  the  subject  further,  that  on  this 
question,  as  on  others,  extremes  meet;  and  that  those 
who  plead  so  high  for  regeneration  as  an  indispensable 
qualification  for  baptism,  are  in  danger  of  leading  others 
to  fall,  if  they  have  not  fallen  themselves,  into  the  delu 
sion,  that  if  baptized  they  have  been  regenerated,  and  if 
other  people  have  not  been  baptized  in  their  way  of 
baptism,  they  have  not  been  regenerated.  This  is,  prac 
tically  and  virtually,  baptismal  regeneration. 

But  how  lamentable  is  it  to  see  that,  in  this  enlight 
ened  age,  the  worst  errors  of  Popery  should  be  openly 
revived  in  a  still  professedly  Protestant  Church  !  How 
pitiable  to  see  the  divines  and  dignitaries  of  the  Church 
of  England  clinging  to  this  vulgar  delusion  of  baptismal 
regeneration,  and  to  witness  the  desperate  shifts  to 
which  they  are  reduced  in  their  attempts  to  reconcile  it 
with  common  sense,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  they 
assert  the  exclusive  privilege  of  conferring  the  grace,  as 
if  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  sorcerer  who,  confounding 
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the  spiritual  gifts  of  the  gospel  with  his  own  incantations, 
cried  out,  "  Give  me  also  this  power,  that  on  Avhomso- 
ever  I  lay  hands,  he  may  receive  the  Holy  Ghost !  " 
And,  to  complete  the  picture,  how  strange  to  see  them, 
instead  of  bringing  the  utterances  of  the  Church  into 
more  accordance  with  those  of  Scripture  and  of  the  other 
reformed  Churches,  zealously  engaged  in  fixing  them 
down  on  their  formularies  in  the  most  obnoxious  sense, 
and  clinging  to  all  the  abuses  of  the  Church  with  an  in 
fatuated  fondness,  threatening  to  realize  the  view  of  my 
late  venerated  father,  who  used  to  say,  "  he  could  see  no 
other  object  that  could  be  served  by  retaining  them,  un 
less  Providence  designed  them  as  a  platform  for  the  re- 
introduction  of  Popery."  * 

No  wonder  that  a  Church  which  hugs  such  a  heresy 
in  its  bosom,  should  drive  off  multitudes  to  the  opposite 
extreme  !  No  wonder  that  the  dogma  of  baptismal  re 
generation  should  have  created  so  many  Baptists  !  We 
are  not  surprised  that  good  men,  shocked  at  the  extra 
vagance  of  a  theory,  so  much  out  of  keeping  with  the 
spiritual  genius  of  the  gospel,  should  have  fallen  into 
even  hyper-spiritualism,  and  honestly  sought  refuge  from 
the  monster  in  a  denial  of  baptism  to  the  children  of 
the  Church  altogether. 

Let  us,  however,  look  at  the  matter  in  the  light  of 
Scripture.  Let  us  take  this  lamp  in  our  hand  to  examine 
the  sacred  symbols  of  the  Christian  temple,  which  have 
been  so  much  obscured,  desecrated,  and  displaced.  Let 
us  remember  that  in  whatever  way  we  may  have  been 
baptized,  we  are  the  Lord's ;  and  to  that  blessed  Name 
in  which  we  have  been  baptized,  to  the  Father,  to  the 
Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  let  us  ascribe  all  honour, 
blessing,  and  praise,  now  and  evermore.  Amen. 
*  See  Note  B — Baptismal  Regeneration. 


LECTURE  IT. 

ON  THE  MODE  OF  CHRISTIAN  BAPTISM. 

IN  our  last  lecture,  which  was  intended  to  be  introduc 
tory,  we  gave  a  general  view  of  the  nature  and  design  of 
Christian  Baptism  as  an  ordinance  of  Christ. 

The  subject  of  our  present  lecture  is  the  proper  mode  of 
baptism  ;  whether  should  it  be  by  sprinkling  or  pouring 
water  on  the  person  ?  or  by  dipping  or  immersing  the 
person  in  the  water  ?  This  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  very 
subordinate  and  immaterial  question ;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  we  should  have  hesitated  to  introduce  it  into  the 
pulpit  at  all,  had  it  not  been  elevated  into  such  import 
ance  by  our  brethren  on  the  opposite  side,  who,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  zeal  with  which  they  have  advo 
cated  their  peculiar  mode,  seem  to  regard  it  as  the  most 
important  part  of  the  subject.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
undervalue  the  appointed  mode  of  administering  any 
divine  ordinance.  It  is  our  duty  not  only  to  "  observe 
all  things  whatsoever  he  lias  commanded  us,"  but  ex 
actly  as  he  has  commanded  us ;  and  Presbyterian 
Churches  have  certainly  not  been  behind  others  in  ma 
nifesting  a  desire  scrupulously  to  adhere,  in  the  admi 
nistration  of  the  sacraments,  to  the  example  and  com 
mand  of  the  Saviour.  But  the  difference  in  the  present 
instance  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  as  to  the  mode  of  ad 
ministering  the  ordinance,  but  rather  as  to  the  mode  of 
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administering  the  water  used  in  the  ordinance  ;  it  is  not 
a  question  as  to  the  element  to  be  employed,  but  rather 
the  quantity  of  that  element  that  should  be  employed  ; 
it  is  not  a  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  sign,  for  all 
are  agreed  that  the  sign  is  the  application  of  water  ;  the 
question  simply  is,  How  that  water  should  be  applied — by 
affusion  or  by  immersion  ?  Now,  is  this  really  a  point 
on  which  Christians  should  quarrel  or  be  divided  ?  Is 
there  not  some  danger  of  leading  away  the  mind  from 
the  spiritual  design  of  the  institution,  by  attaching  so 
much  weight,  not  to  the  ceremonial,  but  to  the  mere  mode 
of  conducting  the  ceremonial  ? 

A  few  remarks  may  be  premised  as  necessary  to  be 
attended  to  before  entering  on  the  controversy  in  regard 
to  this  point. 

1.  The  baptismal  action  is  the  sign  of  an  ablution  or 
washing. — Whatever  other  metaphor  may  be  applied  to 
the  ordinance  itself,  the  mode  of  the  ordinance,  as  bap 
tism  with  water,  is  plainly  a  sign  of  washing.  The 
baptismal  grace,  or  blessing  represented  in  baptism,  may 
be  spoken  of  under  a  variety  of  figures — as  an  ingraft 
ing — as  a  burial — as  a  crucifixion — as  a  clothing — as  a 
regeneration  or  iwc  birth.  But  the  baptismal  sign — in 
whatever  mode  it  is  exhibited,  by  sprinkling,  pouring, 
or  immersion — is  a  washing.  The  sign  points  primarily 
and  properly,  as  a  sign,  to  the  purification  of  the  soul 
from  the  guilt  and  pollution  of  sin.  This  appears  from 
all  those  passages  in  which  reference  is  made  to  the 
outward  symbol.  "  Arise,  and  be  baptized,  and  wash 
away  thy  sins,  calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord." 
"  Christ  loved  the  Church  and  gave  himself  for  it,  that 
he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with  the  washing  of 
water  by  the  word."  Provided  this  idea,  which  is  cer- 
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tainly  the  proper,  and  not  a  metaphorical,  meaning  of 
the  symbol,  is  preserved,  it  matters  comparatively  little, 
in  our  estimation,  by  what  particular  mode  the  idea  is 
brought  out.  In  point  of  fact  there  are  but  two  modes 
in  question,  viz.  affusion  of  water  upon  the  person,  and 
immersion  of  the  person  in  water.  Our  opponents  seem 
foud  of  applying  the  term  sprinkling  to  our  practice  ; 
but  though,  in  general,  a  few  drops  of  water  may  be 
actually  used,  in  reality  the  action  thereby  intended  is 
that  of  affusion  or  pouring  of  water  on  the  person. 

2.  The  mode,  in  whatever  way  it  is  practised,  is  sym 
bolical  of  a  complete  ablution  of  the  whole  person. — It 
denotes,  not  the  washing  of  a  part  of  the  sinner  only, 
but  a   whole  sanctification,  in   soul,   spirit,  and   body. 
"  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin."  The 
symbol  therefore,  however  it  may  be  dispensed,  whether 
by  immersion,  or  pouring,  or  sprinkling,  must  be  under 
stood  to  denote  the  entire  purification  of  the  soul  from  sin. 

3.  It  follows  that,  though  administered  by  sprinkling  or 
pouring,  this  action  is  meant  to  serve  in  the~place  of  a  lite 
ral  icashing  of  the  person. — We  .do  not  condemn  the 
practice  of  immersion  as  being  any  thing  wrong  in  itself. 
As  a  mode  of  ablution,  it  may  or  may  not  be  practised. 
All  we  say  is,  that  it  is  unnecessary  and  unessential  to  the 
nature  or  design  of  the  ordinance.      Sprinkling,  or  pour 
ing  water  on  a  part  of  the  body,  we  hold  to  be  enough ; 
but  we  hold  it  so  as  serving   sufficiently  to   indicate  a 
complete  ablution  of  the  person.    To  illustrate  our  mean 
ing,  we  may  refer  to  a  passage  of  our  Lord's  history,  in 
the  13th  chapter  of  the  Gospel  by  John.     Jesus  began 
to  wash  the  disciples'  feet ;  Peter  refusing  to  submit  to 
this  act  of  condescension,  he  replied,  "  If  I  icash  thce 
not,  thou  hast  no  part  with  me."     Upon  which  Peter 
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replied,  "  Lord,  not  my  feet  only,  but  also  my  hands  and 
my  head."  Jesus  saith  to  him,  "  He  that  is  washed 
needeth  not  save  to  wash  his  feet,  but  is  clean  every 
whit."  Here  it  is  plain  that  the  spiritual  washing  to 
which  Jesus  referred  as  essentially  necessary,  was  a 
complete  and  thorough  washing,  so  that  the  person  should 
be  "  clean  every  whit."  And  yet  the  outward  sign  of 
that  thorough  washing,  which  was  adopted  by  our  Lord 
on  this  occasion,  was  merely  the  washing  of  the  feet. 
This  served  in  the  place  of  an  entire  ablution  of  the  per 
son  from  head  to  foot,  and  was  deemed  sufficient  to 
mark  that  perfect  washing  without  which  we  can  have 
no  part  with  Christ.  It  is  of  importance  to  remember 
this  in  all  our  arguings  on  the  mode  of  baptism.  We 
may  be  wrong  in  making  a  few  drops  of  water  stand  for 
a  literal  or  a  complete  ablution  of  the  person ;  but  this 
is,  at  least,  what  we  mean  by  the  action. 

Having  made  these  remarks,  we  proceed  next  to  con 
sider  the  grounds  on  which  the  mode  of  baptism  by  im 
mersion  has  been  supported.  This  practice,  then,  has 
been  advocated  from  the  original  meaning  of  the  word 
baptize — from  the  example  of  Christ  and  his  apostles — 
from  the  meaning  or  design  of  the  ordinance  itself — 
and  from  the  testimony  of  antiquity. 

I.  Baptism  by  literal  immersion  has  been  made  to 
rest  on  the  original  meaning  of  the  Greek  word,  which 
we  render  "  baptize."  The  amount  of  controversy  that 
has  been  waged  about  this  unhappy  word  is  almost  incre 
dible.  Long  treatises  and  numerous  volumes  have  been 
written  on  both  sides  of  the  question  ;  and  the  most 
learned  men  have  differed  in  their  opinions  of  its  mean 
ing  ;  some  maintaining  that  it  means  only  to  immerse^ 
others,  that  it  means  to  icash  in  any  way.  Evidence  has 
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been  led  on  both  sides  with  an  equal  display  of  critical 
erudition  and  acumen,  and  both  parties  have  loudly 
claimed  the  victory.  The  dispute  has  even  extended  to 
the  Pa^do-baptists,  some  of  whom  have  agreed  with  the 
Baptists  in  their  interpretation,  though  of  course  placing 
no  weight  on  the  circumstance.  Into  this  critical  dis 
putation  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  here.  It  does 
appear  at  the  outset  very  strange,  and  an  entire  anomaly 
in  the  history  of  controversy,  that  any  part  of  our  faith 
or  practice  should  rest  on  a  single  term  in  Scripture,  and 
that  one  of  doubtful  and  disputable  meaning.  It  is  well 
for  us,  however,  that  there  is  no  need  to  plunge  into 
this  ocean  of  controversy.  It  is  well  for  the  Christian 
people  that  it  admits  of  being  solved  without  their  being 
obliged  to  answer  in  the  affirmative  to  the  question, 
"  Canst  thou  speak  Greek  ?  "  or  being  compelled  to  pin 
their  faith  to  the  sleeve  of  any  learned  doctor.  AVe  do 
not  need  to  go  in  search  of  the  meaning  of  the  Christian 
term,  by  wading  through  the  pages  or  even  consulting 
the  indexes  of  heathen  writers  :  it  may  be  found,  with 
the  aid  of  common  sense  and  candour,  in  the  study  of 
our  English  Bibles. 

(].)  Let  us  then  notice,  in  the  first  place,  that  even 
granting  that  the  original  word  signifies  to  immerse,  the 
mode  which  we  practise  is  not  really  incompatible  with 
this  meaning,  in  so  far  as  immersion  implies  a  thorough 
toothing.  By  pouring  a  little  water  on  the  person,  we 
exhibit  the  sign  of  a  complete  purification  ;  just  as  by 
taking  a  little  bread  and  wine  in  the  other  sacrament, 
\ve  exhibit  the  sign  of  a  complete  meal. 

(2.)  I  am  not  prepared  to  grant  that  immersion  is  the 
primary  meaning  of  the  word  translated  baptize.  The 
opposite  opinion  has  been  held  by  so  many  learned  men, 
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and  so  many  examples  have  been  adduced  in  proof  of 
it,  that  in  my  view  the  scale  preponderates  in  favour  of 
the  supposition,  that  to  baptize  signified  primarily  to 
wash  or  wet.  and  because  things  are  usually  washed  or 
wetted  by  dipping,  it  came  to  bear  this  as  its  secondary 
signification. 

(3.)  But  even  granting  that  dipping  or  immersion 
was  the  primary  meaning  of  the  term,  we  maintain  that 
it  came,  especially  as  used  by  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament,  to  signify  washing  in  general,  without  any 
reference  to  dipping  or  any  particular  mode  of  cleansing. 
A  vast  display  of  erudition  has  been  given,  particularly 
by  the  late  Dr  Carson  of  Ireland,  with  the  view  of 
proving  from  Heathen  writers,  that  the  Greek  word 
baptize,  "  signifies  to  dip,  and  nothing  else  but  clip." 
After  paying  the  closest  attention  to  all  he  has  written 
on  this  point,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  whole  of  his 
reasonings  are  founded  on  two  fallacious  assumptions. 
The  first  assumption  is,  that  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  uniformly  employ  Greek  terms  in  the  same 
acceptation  with  Heathen  writers.  This,  however,  could 
be  shown,  from  many  instances,  to  be  far  from  being 
the  case.  The  peculiar  character  of  the  gospel,  as  a 
supernatural  system,  as  well  as  the  well-known  fact  of 
the  sacred  writers  being  Jews,  and  writing  according  to 
the  Hebrew  idiom,  impart  a  peculiarity  to  their  style 
which,  as  is  known  to  every  scholar,  distinguishes  it  in 
a  vast  variety  of  respects  from  classical  Greek.  Such 
words  as  justification,  humility,  grace,  peace,  spirit,  flesh, 
atonement,  and  many  others,  pointing  to  things  unknown 
to  the  sages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  must  be  understood 
not  in  a  Homeric  or  Platonic,  but  in  a  New  Testament 
sense.  The  second  fallacious  assumption  is,  that  the 
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Greek  word  baptize,  is  exactly  synonymous  with  our 
English  word  dip  or  immerse,  in  its  being  incapable  of 
any  secondary  meaning  which  has  not  a  reference  to  the 
mode.  The  English  terms,  you  are  aware,  refer  to  a  parti 
cular  mode.  They  may  come  to  bear  a  number  of  secon 
dary  or  figurative  meanings,  as  we  may  speak  of  dipping 
into  a  volume,  or  being  immersed  in  business  ;  but  it  still 
retains  its  primary  meaning.  To  dip  can  only  mean  to 
dip,  and  to  be  immersed  in  any  thing  still  refers  to  im 
mersion.  Now,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  Greek 
word  is  exactly  of  the  same  import,  and  the  whole  of 
Dr  Carson's  argument  proceeds  on  this  assumption. 
But  here  lies  the  fallacy  ;  the  word  baptize  is  NOT  syno 
nymous  in  this  respect  with  our  word  dip.  We  never 
use  the  English  word  dip  or  immerse  except  in  a  modal 
sense  ;  it  has  never  come  in  our  language  to  have,  for 
example,  the  secondary  sense  of  washing.  If  we  were 
to  speak  of  any  thing  being  dipped  or  immersed,  it 
would  never  be  understood  that  we  spoke  of  its  being 
washed  or  cleansed  ;  on  the  contrary,  as  it  might  be 
dipped  in  ink,  or  immersed  in  the  mire,  no  such  con 
clusion  could  be  drawn  from  the  simple  use  of  the  terms. 
But  we  are  prepared  to  show  that  the  word  baptize  was 
used  by  the  apostles  to  signify  to  wash  or  cleanse  ;  and 
that  in  the  simple  use  of  the  term,  without  mention  of 
any  element,  and  without  reference  to  any  mode  of 
cleansing. 

Turn,  then,  with  me  to  Luke  xi.  38  :  "  And  when 
the  Pharisee  saw  it,  he  marvelled  that  he  had  not  first 
trashed  [literally,  laptized~]  before  dinner."  Compare 
this  with  Mark  vii.  2  :  "  And  when  they  saw  some 
of  his  disciples  eat  bread  with  defiled,  that  is  to  say, 
with  unwashen  hands,  they  found  fault.  For  the 
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Pharisees  and  all  the  Jews,  except  they  \vash  their  hands 
oft,  eat  not,  holding  the  tradition  of  the  elders."  Com 
pare  this  again  with  2  Kings  iii.  11:"  Here  is  Elisha, 
the  son  of  Shaphat,  who  poured  water  on  the  hands 
of  Elijah."  From  these  passages  it  appears  that  the 
Pharisees  found  fault  with  Jesus  because  he  had  not 
baptized  before  dinner  ;  that  this  baptism  consisted  in 
simply  washing  the  hands ;  and  that  the  usual  process 
of  washing  the  hands  was  by  having  water  poured  upon 
them.  Taking  all  this  in  connection  with  the  "  six 
water-pots  of  stone,  set  after  the  manner  of  the  purify 
ing  of  the  Jews,  containing  two  or  three  firkins  £a  few 
gallons]  a  piece,"  which  our  Lord  converted  into  wine 
at  Cana  of  Galilee,  common  sense  would  say  that  the 
baptism  before  dinner  was  not  an  immersion  of  the 
whole  body,  or  even  of  any  part  of  the  body.  But  to 
avoid  all  cavillation  about  this,  let  us  simply  observe, 
that  in  Luke  it  is  said,  that  "  the  Pharisee  marvelled 
that  he  had  not  first  baptized  before  dinner."  In  what 
ever  way  the  purifying  might  be  accomplished,  it  is  cer 
tain  that  the  word  baptize  is  used  here  to  signify  puri 
fying.  "When  Luke  meant  to  say  that  he  had  not 
washed  himself,  he  said  he  had  not  baptized.  And  all 
we  mean  to  draw  from  the  passage  is,  that  the  word 
baptism^  when  used  by  itself,  without  any  mention  of 
water  or  any  thing  else,  had  come  to  be  employed  by 
the  sacred  writers  as  synonymous  with  washing.  This 
is  undeniable ;  and  we  merely  say  now,  that  our  word 
dip  never  is,  and  never  was,  used  as  synonymous  with 
washing.  It  is  therefore  absurd  to  allege  that  it  should 
always  be  so  rendered  in  our  translation.  If  our  trans 
lators  had  rendered  it  thus,  "  The  Pharisee  marvelled 
that  he  had  not  first  dipped  before  dinner,"  what  sense 
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could  we  have  made  of  it  ?  Dipped  in  what  ?  But  the 
Jews  and  Greeks,  to  whom  Luke  wrote,  well  understood 
the  phrase,  because  it  had  come  to  be  used  by  them  as 
another  word  for  cleansing  and  purification. 

The  next  passage  to  which  we  refer  you  is,  Mark  vii. 
4  :  "  And  many  other  things  there  be,  which  they  have 
received  to  hold,  as  the  washing  [[literally,  the  laptism~\ 
of  cups  and  pots,  brazen  vessels,  and  of  tables,"  [[or 
beds.]  Here  we  find  the  word  baptism  applied  to 
utensils  which  we  cannot  suppose  for  a  moment  were 
dipped  or  immersed  in  water.  They  might  contrive  to 
immerse  their  cups  and  pots ;  but  can  it  be  imagined 
that  they  would  immerse  their  "  tables,"  or,  as  the  word 
properly  signifies,  their  couches  and  beds?  Dr  Carson 
can  only  answer  this  by  declaring,  that  he  will  rather 
believe  that  they  immersed  their  beds,  couches,  and 
tables  in  water,  than  yield  that  baptism  signifies  any 
thing  but  immersion  !  And,  instead  of  seeking  another 
meaning  for  the  word,  he  would  father  the  absurdity  on 
the  Spirit  by  whom  the  Scriptures  were  inspired.  Few, 
however,  but  those  who  are  wedded  to  a  system  beyond 
all  hope  of  conviction,  would  adopt  a  mode  of  interpre 
tation  so  obviously  at  variance  with  the  rules  of  common 
sense.  It  is  plain  they  could  only  baptize  their  tables 
and  beds  by  pouring  or  sprinkling  water  on  them.* 

Here,  however,  let  me  guard  you  against  a  mistaken 
view  of  our  opinion.  We  do  not  hold  that  the  word 
baptize  signifies  to  pour  or  to  sprinkle.  Our  opponents 
have  invariably  represented  us  as  holding  this,  and  no 
thing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  them  asking  if  we 
would  translate  the  word  baptize  by  pouring  or  sprink 
ling.  This  was  never  our  opinion.  The  word,  we  say, 
*  See  Note  C — Dr  Carson  and  the  word  Baptize. 
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signifies  to  wash  or  to  cleanse, — an  action  which  may  be 
indicated  by  pouring  or  sprinkling ;  but  -we  never  re 
presented  either  of  these  modes  as  the  meaning  of  the 
term.  On  the  contrary,  we  maintain  that  it  signifies 
cleansing,  without  reference  either  to  sprinkling  or  dip 
ping,  or  any  mode  of  cleansing  whatever.  But, 

(4.)  We  add  that  the  term  laptize,  as  used  in  the 
New  Testament,  has  very  frequently  a  ritual  meaning 
— in  other  words,  that  it  came  to  signify  the  Chris 
tian  ordinance,  without  any  reference  to  the  mode  of 
its  administration.  In  this  sense,  unquestionably,  it  is 
used  by  Paul  :  "  Unto  what  baptism  were  ye  baptized  ? 
and  they  said,  Unto  John's  baptism.  Then  said  Paul, 
John  verily  baptized  with  the  baptism  of  repentance," 
&c. — (Acts  xix.  3.)  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that 
the  term  had  come  to  be  appropriated  by  Christians  to 
designate  that  ordinance  by  which  persons  were  initiated 
into  the  faith  of  Christ.  They  had  as  good  a  right  as 
any  other  community  to  make  a  word  for  themselves,  as 
Beza  has  said ;  and,  since  the  term  has  become  conse 
crated  by  general  use,  why  seek  to  change  it?  Our 
friends  on  the  opposite  side  loudly  complain  that  the 
word  has  not  been  translated  in  our  version,  but  merely 
transferred  from  the  Greek,  But  having  become  de 
scriptive  of  the  peculiar  rite  of  Christianity,  there  seems 
to  be  the  greatest  propriety  in  retaining  it.  Besides,  had 
our  translators  uniformly  rendered  it  by  the  terms  im 
merse  or  dip,  what  strange  work  would  have  been  made 
of  many  passages  in  which  it  is  plainly  used  in  its  ritual 
acceptation !  How,  for  example,  would  our  text  have 
read  had  it  been  rendered,  "  Go,  teach  all  nations, 
immersing  or  dipping  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father  ?" 
&c.  Dipping  all  nations !  and  dipping  them  in  a 
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name  !  And  what  sense  could  be  made  of  such  expres 
sions  as,  being  "  dipped  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
fire  ?"  "  immersed  into  one  body,"  or  "  into  one  Spirit?" 
"  Unto  what  then  were  ye  dipped?  and  they  said,  Unto 
John's  dipping.  Then  said  Paul,  John  verily  dipped 
with  the  dipping  of  repentance  ?"  &c.  And  why  do  not 
those  who  are  so  anxious  for  this  change  in  our  autho 
rized  version  set  the  example  by  changing  their  own 
name  ?  Why  call  themselves  Baptists,  and  not  Dippers 
or  Immersion ists  ?  Why,  just  because  they  feel  towards 
the  name  they  have  assumed  as  we  do  toward  the  word 
in  our  version,  that  it  serves  the  purpose  of  distinction, 
and  that  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  alter  it. 

II.  Having  thus  seen  that  no  argument  can  be 
drawn  from  the  word  to  baptize,  in  favour  of  the  mode 
adopted  by  our  opponents,  we  proceed  to  [notice  the 
examples  of  baptism  recorded  in  the  New  Testament. 

Here  a  favourite  passage  is  that  in  which  we  are 
told  that  "  John  was  baptizing  in  Enon,  near  to  Salim, 
for  there  was  much  water  there." — (John  iii.  23.)  It 
is  hardly  necessary,  however,  to  dwell  on  this,  as  it  is  a 
mere  inference  or  presumption,  derived  from  the  sup 
posed  connection  between  "  baptizing  "  and  "  much 
water."  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  he  pre 
ferred  that  place  as  more  suited  for  baptizing,  because 
of  the  abundance  of  water.  Literally,  the  words  read, 
"  Because  there  were  many  waters  there  " — i.  e.,  many 
springs,  wells,  or  rivulets ;  and  the  reason  for  choosing 
such  a  place  for  carrying  on  his  work,  will  be  apparent 
when  we  consider  that  John  preached  in  the  wilderness 
— that  great  multitudes  resorted  thither  to  him,  and 
that  in  these  sultry  climates  it  is  impossible  for  any, 
and  especially  for  multitudes,  to  subsist  without  an  abun- 
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dant  supply  of  water. — (See  Exod.  xv.  22,  27.)  When 
it  is  said  that  "John  was  baptizing  in  Enon,"  &c.,  the 
meaning  is,  that  he  was  there  preaching  the  baptism 
of  repentance  ;  and,  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  immense  numbers  who  resorted  to  him,  he  selected 
a  place  which  abounded  with  waters.  In  these  dry 
and  thirsty  lands,  a  single  spring  of  fresh  water,  a  little 
rivulet  gliding  through  the  sand,  is  held  precious  and 
inviolable;  and  the  idea  that  John  plunged  his  converts 
into  these  rare  wells  or  streams,  would  never  occur  to  any 
who  were  not  misled  by  a  previous  theory,  or  by  con 
founding  the  wilderness  of  Judea  with  our  humid 
and  well -watered  country.  The  supposition  becomes 
still  more  untenable  when  we  reflect  on  the  numbers 
who  were  baptized.  We  are  informed  by  Matthew 
(iii.  5),  that  "  there  went  out  to  him  Jerusalem  and 
all  Judea,  and  all  the  region  round  about  Jordan, 
and  were  baptized  of  him  in  Jordan,  confessing  their 
sins."  If  this  was  done  by  pouring,  as  appears  from 
some  of  the  most  ancient  representations  of  John's 
baptism,  we  can  conceive  how  it  might  be  accomplished; 
but  if  every  one  had  to  be  immersed,  as  the  Baptists  do, 
even  granting  that  only  some  thousands  resorted  to  him 
for  that  purpose,  it  is  evident,  by  computing  the  time 
which  this  would  occupy,  that  he  would  have  spent 
months  in  nothing  else  than  the  manual  work  of  baptizing. 
Another  argument  has  been  drawn  from  what  is  said 
of  the  baptism  of  our  Lord,  that  when  he  was  baptized 
in  Jordan  "he  went  up  straightway  out  of  the  water;" 
and  of  the  Ethiopian  and  Philip  (Acts  viii.  38),  that 
they  "  went  down  into  the  water,  both  Philip  and  the 
eunuch,  and  he  baptized  him  ;  "  and  then  "  they  came 
up  out  of  the  water."  These  are  the  only  passages 
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which  seem  to  favour  the  notion  of  immersion,  and  some 
even  of  those  who  practise  our  mode,  have  been  so  far 
persuaded  by  their  apparent  meaning  as  they  read 
in  our  version,  as  to  grant  that  baptism  may  have  been 
sometimes  performed  by  immersion.  We  have  already 
said  that  the  mode  of  applying  the  water  is  to  us  a 
matter  of  indifference,  if  it  is  applied  in  Christ's  name  ; 
but  we  cannot  allow  that  these  passages,  fairly  inter 
preted,  give  any  countenance  to  immersion.  All  that 
can,  at  the  utmost,  be  granted,  is,  that  they  went  down 
to  the  water,  or  may  have  stood  in  the  water;  it  is  a 
mere  gratuitous  inference  to  argue  that  the  person  bap 
tized  was  immersed  under  the  water.  But  the  whole 
plausibility  of  the  inference  depends  on  the  way  in 
which  the  Greek  particles  are  translated  in  our  version  ; 
and  it  vanishes  away  when  we  consider  that  they  might, 
and  we  believe  ought,  to  have  been  rendered,  "  Jesus 
went  up  straightway  from  the  water" — "  The  eunuch 
and  Philip  went  down  to  the  water,  and  came  up  from 
it."  The  sight  of  water,  so  uncommon  in  the  wilder 
ness,  suggested  to  the  convert  that  he  might  be  baptized  : 
"Lo,  here  is  water!  what  should  hinder  me  to  be  bap 
tized  ?  "  The  little  streamlet  served  as  a  font  in  the 
desert,  and  they  went  down  the  ravine,  at  the  foot  of 
which  it  was  seen  flowing,  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
rare  and  much-prized  element.  If  going  down  and 
coming  up  from  the  water,  signify  any  thing  more  than 
their  approach  to  and  departure  from  the  place  where 
the  water  was — if  it  should  be  supposed  to  refer  to  going 
down  into,  and  rising  up  out  of  the  water — it  is  evident 
that  this  would  confound  the  baptized  with  the  bap- 
tizer;  for  it  is  expressly  said  that  "  they  went  down 
both  into  the  water,  both  Philip  and  the  eunuch." 
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Philip  must,  therefore,  have  gone  down  bodily  into  the 
water  and  heen  haptized,  as  well  as  the  eunuch  ! 

These  are  the  only  two  passages  from  which,  or  rather 
from  the  particles  doicn  into,  and  up  out  of(  which  our 
translators  have  unwarily,  and  we  think  unwarrantably, 
adopted),  it  has  been  inferred,  with  any  degree  of 
plausibility,  that  John  and  the  apostles  practised  im 
mersion.  To  these,  however,  we  have  to  place  in  oppo 
sition  a  multitude  of  other  passages,  from  which  the 
very  opposite  conclusion  must  be  drawn.  Such  is  the 
baptism  of  three  thousand  persons  in  one  day  by  Peter 
and  the  apostles,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  It  has  been 
computed  that  had  Peter  continued  baptizing  for  six 
hours  without  intermission,  according  to  the  system  of 
immersion,  he  would  have  administered  the  rite  to  about 
ninety  persons.  How,  even  with  the  assistance  of  all 
the  apostles,  the  three  thousand  could  have  been  im 
mersed  in  one  day.  is  a  problem  which  none  has  ever 
attempted  to  solve ;  and  how  this  could  be  done  in  the 
midst  of  Jerusalem,  without  any  suitable  preparation, 
and  in  the  presence  of  a  promiscuous  multitude,  in 
cluding  men  and  women,  is  utterly  beyond  the  power  of 
imagination  to  conceive.  A  difficulty  of  another  kind, 
but  almost  equally  insurmountable,  is  connected  with 
the  baptism  of  the  jailer  of  Philippi,  and  of  others  in  pri 
vate  houses,  where  such  a  large  supply  of  water  as  to 
serve  for  the  immersion  of  a  number  of  persons  could 
not  be  easily  obtained  ;  and  the  inference  which  we  draw 
(and  on  both  sides  the  reasoning  is  but  inferential)  seems 
much  more  accordant  with  common  sense,  as  well  as  the 
customs  of  the  Jews,  that  the  baptism  was  effected  by 
simply  pouring  water  on  the  head  of  the  convert. 

III.  But  we  hasten  to  notice  the  arguments  which 
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our  opponents  draw  from  what  is  said  of  the  nature  and 
design  of  the  ordinance. 

And  here  we  are  met  by  the  strangest  misconception 
which,  perhaps,  has  ever  entered  the  minds  of  good 
men,  in  reference  to  an  institution  of  Christ.  The 
apostle  Paul,  in  the  6th  of  the  Romans,  when  urging 
the  privileges  of  Christians  as  regenerated  persons,  hap 
pens  to  employ  a  figure  not  uncommon  to  him — that  we 
who  are  united  to  Christ  have  died  with  him,  been  burie 
with  him,  and  raised  with  him  to  newness  of  life.  With 
this  he  naturally  enough  connects  our  baptism,  which  is 
the  symbol  of  our  regeneration.  "  Know  ye  not  that 
as  many  of  you  as  were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ,  were 
baptized  into  his  death  ?  therefore  we  are  buried  with 
him  by  baptism  into  death,  that  like  as  Christ  was 
raised  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even  so 
\ve  also  should  walk  in  newness  of  life."  It  must  be 
very  plain  to  all  unprejudiced  minds,  that  the  apostle 
here  speaks  of  the  spiritual  meaning  and  effect  of  bap 
tism,  viz.  regeneration.  He  does  not  include  all  who 
may  have  received  the  outward  rite  of  baptism  ;  he 
speaks  only  of  those  who  had  been  baptized  into  Christ 
Jesus — i.e.,  real  converts  implanted  in  Christ;  and  the 
meaning  is  still  more  evident  if  the  words  are  read,  as 
they  should  be,  in  the  present  time,  "  Know  ye  not  that 
as  many  of  us  as  are  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ,  are 
baptized  into  his  death?"  And  what  is  it  to  be  "bap 
tized  into  the  death"  or  "likeness  of  the  death  of 
Christ?"  Surely  nothing  less  than  being  assimilated  or 
conformed  to  Christ  in  his  death  and  resurrection — in 
other  words,  dying  unto  sin,  and  living  unto  righteous 
ness.  This  is  the  conformity  to  Christ  of  which  the 
apostle  speaks;  and  how  does  baptism  bring  us  into  this 
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conformity  ?  Surely  not  as  a  mere  outtcard  symbol ;  for 
if  this  were  true,  then  all  who  were  baptized  externally 
must  have  been  conformed  to  Jesus  Christ  in  his  death 
and  resurrection.  But  the  apostle  says  this  is  only  true 
of  those  who  have  been  baptized  into  Christ — i,  e.,  savingly 
united  unto  him ;  and  this  saving  baptism  may  have  taken 
place  either  before  or  long  after  the  outward  baptism  was 
administered.  Baptism  must,  therefore,  be  here  identi 
fied,  not  with  the  mere  outward  rite,  but  the  spiritual 
import  of  the  ordinance,  and  the  blessed  effect  of  it  in  re 
generation  and  union  to  Christ,  by  virtue  of  which  we  par 
take  in  the  benefits  of  his  death,  burial,  and  resurrection. 
But  what  is  the  use  made  of  this  noble  passage,  I  do 
not  say  by  the  Baptists  only,  but  even  by  some  Pado- 
baptist  writers  of  no  mean  authority?  Imagining  that 
Paul  refers  here  to  the  outward  ceremony  of  baptism 
by  immersion,  they  suppose  that  he  represents  the  act 
of  immersion  as  a  burial,  and  the  act  of  getting  out  of 
the  water  as  a  resurrection ;  and  that  this  is  the  conformity 
to  Jesus  Christ  to  which  the  apostle  refers !  This  interpre 
tation  was  first  sanctioned  by  Chrysostom,  a  Greek  father, 
more  distinguished  for  eloquence  and  fancy  than  sound 
judgment,  and  from  him  hastily  borrowed  by  Luther 
and  others. 

But  let  us  not  be  swayed  by  the  authority  of 
men.  What  saith  the  Scripture  ?  There  might  have 
been  some  small  feasibility  in  this  interpretation 
had  Paul  simply  said,  "  As  many  of  us  as  were  bap 
tized^  were  baptized  into  Christ's  death."  But  the 
plain  statement  of  the  apostle,  limiting  the  image 
only  to  those  who  were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ,  ren 
ders  such  an  interpretation  quite  inadmissible.  What 
Paul  really  says  is,  that  truly  regenerated  men  are  con- 
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formed  to  the  Lord  Jesus  in  his  death,  burial,  and  re 
surrection,  being  viewed  as  one  in  him,  and  partaking 
of  all  his  benefits.  What  these  critics  would  make  Paul 
to  say  is,  that  every  man  who  has  been  immersed,  by 
being  plunged  into  the  water,  and  rising  again  out  of  it, 
has  had  an  outward  symbol  administered  to  him,  of 
being  dead,  buried,  and  raised  again,  as  Christ  was.  We 
need  not  say  how  far  this  goes  to  carnalize  and  degrade 
the  sentiment  of  the  apostle,  and  how  little  it  has  to  do 
with  the  argument  which  he  is  prosecuting.  No,  my 
friends  ;  what  he  wishes  to  inculcate,  and  what  he  would 
have  you  all  to  ascertain,  is,  not  whether  you  have  been 
outwardly  baptized,  either  by  water  poured  on  you,  or 
by  being  dipped  in  water,  but  whether  you  have  been 
"  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ."  If  so,  then  he  will  tell 
you  that  you  have  died  with  him,  been  buried  with  him, 
and  risen  again  to  newness  of  life.  "  For,  if  we  have 
been  planted  together  in  the  likeness  of  his  death"  (not 
in  outward  or  symbolical  likeness,  but  in  real  conformity 
to  his  death),  "  we  shall  be  also  in  the  likeness  of  his 
resurrection."* 

I  do  not  delight  to  expose  the  views  of  any  conscien 
tious  class  of  Christians  to  ridicule  ;  and  therefore  I  shall 
not  dwell  on  the  incongruous  character  which  is  thus  as 
cribed  to  baptism.  We  have  already  proved  that  this 
ordinance  was  intended  to  be  symbolical  of  a  washing  ; 
but  nothing  in  nature  can  be  more  incompatible  than  the 
notion  of  a  washing  and  a  burial.  The  same  symbol 
could  never  be  intended  to  signify  both.  Besides,  the 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  I  am  happy  to  find  that  the  view  of 
the  passage  which  it  suggests  is  advocated  with  great  success  by 
President  Beecher  in  his  late  work,  "  Baptism :  with  Reference  to 
its  Import  and  Modes."  New  York,  1849.  In  this  work  Dr  Beecher 
replies  to  Dr  Carson's  attack  on  his  former  treatise. 
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notion  is  founded  on  an  entire  misconception  of  the 
mode  of  sepulture  practised  among  the  Jews.  We  bury 
our  dead  under  the  earth,  and  this,  by  a  stretch  of  the 
fancy,  may  be  conceived  as  something  like  putting  a 
person  under  water;  but  the  Jews  had  no  such  custom 
to  suggest  the  image,  for  their  dead  were  laid  in  caves 
scooped  out  in  a  rock  or  rising  ground,  and  secured  by 
a  stone  laid  against  the  door  of  the  sepulchre.  It  was 
thus  that  our  Saviour,  at  least,  was  buried.  "  They  laid 
him  in  a  sepulchre  hewn  out  of  a  rock,  and  rolled  a 
stone  unto  the  door  of  the  sepulchre."  So  that  in  Paul's 
mind  there  could  be  no  such  association  of  ideas,  no 
thing  to  suggest  the  comparison  between  the  immersion 
of  a  person  under  water  and  a  burial. 

There  is  only  another  consideration  which  I  would 
submit  to  those  who  plead  so  hard  for  a  symbolical  bu 
rial  in  baptism  from  this  text.  The  apostle  in  another 
place,  using  almost  the  same  terms,  changes  the  meta 
phor,  and  says,  "  For  as  many  of  you  as  have  been  bap 
tized  into  Christ,  have  put  on  Christ." — (Gal.  iii.  27.) 
Have  we  not  just  as  good  ground  for  maintaining,  from 
this  passage,  that  there  must  be  something  in  the  form 
of  baptism  resembling  the  putting  on  of  a  garment? 
And  do  we  not  see  that  here  also  Ave  must  understand 
him  as  speaking  not  of  the  mode,  but  of  the  spiritual 
design  and  import  of  the  ordinance  ?  The  apostle,  in 
truth,  was  in  love  with  the  symbol  of  Christianity,  as 
men  may  be  in  love  with  the  insignia  of  royalty,  for  the 
sake  of  the  prince  with  whom  they  are  associated.  Bap 
tism  became  a  favourite  metaphor  with  him  on  all 
occasions  ;  he  would  speak  of  the  Jews  being  "  baptized 
unto  Moses,"  and  of  Christians  being  "  baptized  into 
Christ,"  when  he  merely  meant  to  express  union.  And 
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being  united  to  Christ,  he  may  say  we  are  ingrafted  into 
him,  we  are  buried  with  him,  we  are  crucified  with  him, 
we  are  invested  with  him.  But  to  say  that  one  of  these 
figures  alone,  or  that  any  of  them,  is  descriptive  of  the 
mode  of  baptism,  is  mere  assumption. 

IV.  The  testimony  of  antiquity  has  been  frequently 
appealed  to  in  support  of  the  practice  of  literal  immer 
sion.  This  testimony,  however,  is  too  vague  and  con 
flicting  to  be  relied  upon  with  any  degree  of  assurance. 
That  baptism  was  occasionally  performed  by  the  ablu 
tion  of  the  whole  person  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Church, 
is  what  none  deny.  The  only  question  is,  Was  this  the 
only  mode  in  which  it  was  administered  ?  or  was  the 
immersion  of  the  whole  body  considered  essential  to 
baptism  ?  The  reverse  of  this  has  been  clearly  proved. 
It  is  granted  that,  according  to  Oriental  usages  and  the 
habits  of  warmer  regions,  where  bathing  the  whole  body 
was  the  usual  mode  of  washing,  nothing  could  be  more 
natural  than  the  use  of  immersion,  on  convenient  occa 
sions,  as  a  mode  of  religious  purifying.  It  is  granted, 
too,  that  the  Greek  Church  continued  to  practise  this 
mode,  and  to  charge  the  Latin  Church  as  unlaptized, 
because  they  were  not  covered  with  the  water  from  head 
to  foot.  But  (1.)  It  has  been  shown  that  this  practice 
was  never  argued  from  the  original  meaning  of  the  word 
baptize.  The  Greeks  never  thought  of  proving  their 
point  against  the  Latins  by  pleading  that  the  Greek 
term  signified  only  to  immerse.  On  the  contrary,  this 
term  is  used  in  their  own  writings,  in  innumerable 
instances,  in  the  simple  sense  of  purifying.  They  pleaded 
for  their  practice  on  quite  different  grounds ;  the  water 
had,  according  to  them,  been  sanctified  as  a  means  of 
regeneration  by  Christ's  presence  in  it;  the  spiritual  puri- 
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fication  was  imparted  through  the  medium  of  the  external ; 
and  if  a  single  portion  of  the  body  remained  untouched 
by  "  the  purifying  flood,"  the  virtue  of  the  baptism  was 
lost !  This  is  of  a  piece  with  the  other  superstitions  of  the 
Greek  Church.  And  the  connection  between  this  super 
stitious  view  of  the  sacrament  with  the  early  habit  of 
ascribing  peculiar  virtue  to  external  forms,  is  too  plainly 
exhibited  in  the  history  of  the  Church.*  (2.)  It  has 
been  shown  that  this  idea  derived  plausibility  from  the 
strange  turn  given  by  Chrysostom  to  Rom.  vi.  3,  as  if 
the  apostle  compared  baptism  in  its  mode  to  a  burial. 
(3.)  It  has  been  shown  that  sprinkling  and  immersion 
were  used  in  ancient  times  indifferently,  the  one  being 
viewed  as  serving  for  the  other.  In  the  absence  of  water, 
even  a  handful  of  sand  poured  on  the  head  of  the  per 
son,  was  held  a  sufficient  baptism.  In  one  of  the  most 
ancient  formularies  handed  down  to  us,  it  is  prescribed, 
that  "  the  water  shall  be  brought,  and  the  minister  hav 
ing  blessed  the  font,  shall  strip  the  person  to  the  waist, 
and  pour  water  on  his  head."t  And  in  one  of  the  most 
ancient  representations  of  the  baptism  of  Christ  by  John, 

*  It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  trine  immersions  of  the  Greek 
Church,  or  dipping  thrice  in  name  of  the  Trinity,  which  was  held 
to  be  as  essential  as  the  dipping.  "  Let  the  holy  water,  the  baptis 
mal  chrism,  to  symbolize  and  bestow  the  Holy  Spirit— the  putting 
on  of  white  robes  after  baptism,  to  symbolize  the  putting  on  of  Christ 
—the  baptism  of  men  and  women  perfectly  naked,  to  denote  their 
entire  moral  nakedness  before  putting  on  of  Christ — let  the  anoint 
ing  of  the  eyes  and  ears,  to  denote  the  sanctification  of  the  senses — 
let  the  eating  of  honey  and  milk — the  sign  of  the  Cross  ;  and,  finally, 
let  baptismal  regeneration,  the  sum  and  completion  of  all  these 
tendencies — bear  witness  to  the  mournful  truth.'' — (Baptism  :  with 
reference  to  its  Import  and  Modes.  By  Edward  Beecher,  D.D., 
p.  60.) 

•f-  Hoornbeek,  De  Baptismo  Veterum,  Miscel.  Sacr.,  pp.  512-514. 
Cloppenburg,  Op.  Theol.,  p.  1084.  Voet.  Pol.  Eccl.,  i.  683,  &c. 
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the  Saviour  is  seen  standing  a  short  way  in  the  water, 
while  the  Baptist  is  pouring  the  water  on  his  head  from 
a  vessel.  In  short,  all  accounts  agree  that,  in  whatever 
mode  the  ceremony  was  performed,  whether  by  sprink 
ling  or  affusion  of  water  on  the  person,  whether  by 
dipping  the  head  in  the  water  or  pouring  water  upon 
the  head,  it  was  never  performed  by  laying  a  full-grown 
person  at  full  length  in  the  water — a  practice  which  no 
antiquity  sanctions,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  accommodation  to  the  modern  fashion  of  bathing  a 
child. 

V.  In  concluding  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  beg  to 
mention,  very  briefly,  a  few  reasons  for  preferring  our 
mode  of  administering  the  ordinance  of  baptism  to  that 
which  we  have  been  combating. 

1.  It  seems  more  consonant  to  the  main  figurative 
design  of  the  ordinance,  which  is  to  represent  a  washing 
or  purification.     Immersion  is  not  of  itself  significative 
of  washing.    And,  after  all,  the  dipping  of  a  person  once 
in  water,  is  not  a  washing  ;  it  is  a  mere  symbol  of  wash 
ing.     So  far  as  literal  washing  is  concerned,  it  is  nothing 
better  than  pouring  or  sprinkling.     By  adhering  to  our 
mode,  we  keep  up  all  that  is  intended  by  the  rite — the 
idea  of  purification,  unpcrplexed  by  the  incongruous  me 
taphor  of  a  burial,  which  entirely  overshadows  and  shuts 
out  the  idea  of  the  washing  of  regeneration. 

2.  It  is,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  quite  in  harmony 
with  the  simplicity  and  spirituality  of  the  gospel.      All 
must  have  observed  how  little  the  institutions  of  Christ, 
when   purely  administered,  are  indebted   to  the  mere 
artistic  show  or  formality  of  their  administration.     In 
the  Lord's  Supper,  how  simple  is  the  ceremony  !     It  is 
not  a  meal,  but  the  mere  semblance  of  a  meal ;  and 
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though  a  full  feast — "  a  feast  of  fat  things  full  of  marrow, 
a  feast  of  wines  on  the  lees" — is  the  thing  intended  by  the 
action,  yet  the  smallest  bit  of  bread  and  the  least  sip  of 
•wine  is  held  sufficient  to  constitute  the  rite.  So  baptism, 
in  our  view,  is  not  a  literal  washing  of  the  person,  but 
the  mere  semblance  of  a  washing  :  and,  to  use  the  Ian- 

O    *  ' 

guage  of  Witsius,  the  most  profound  as  well  as  the  most 
pacific  of  divines,  "  a  little  drop  of  water  may  serve  to 
seal  the  fulness  of  divine  grace  in  baptism,  as  well  as  a 
small  piece  of  bread  and  the  least  tasting  of  wine  in  the 
holy  supper."* 

In  all  symbolical  actions,  as  well  as  in  holy  sacra 
ments,  the  same  principle  is  observed.  Infeftments,  ac 
cording  to  our  law,  are  accompanied  by  putting  a  small 
quantity  of  stone  and  earth  into  the  hands  of  the  pur 
chaser,  in  token  of  the  whole  property  being  transferred 
to  him.  Under  the  Levitical  law,  the  washing  of  the 
whole  body  was  represented  by  divers  baptisms  or 
sprinklings — in  circumcision,  a  part  of  (he  flesh  was  cut 
off  in  sign  of  the  whole — and  the  first-fruits  were  ac 
cepted  for  the  whole  harvest.  And  may  we  not  expect, 
in  the  absence  of  all  certain  proof  to  the  contrary,  that 
under  the  Christian  dispensation,  so  spiritual  and  hea 
venly,  of  which  it  is  said  by  our  Lord,  "  It  is  the  Spirit 
that  quickeneth,  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing,'"'  still  less 
regard  would  be  paid  to  the  mere  quantity  of  water 
employed,  to  the  mere  bodily  service,  to  the  mere  mani 
pulation  and  covering  of  the  person  with  the  fluid  ? 
Will  Christ,  think  you,  not  accept  of  the  little  drop  of 
water  as  sufficient,  as  well  as  the  little  drop  of  wine  ? 
"  What!"  says  Paul  to  those  who  would  make  a  full 

*  Witsius,  (Econom.  F«d.,  lib.  iv.  cap.  16.  30. 
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meal  of  the  Supper,  "  What !  have  ye  not  houses  to 
eat  and  to  drink  in?"  And  what!  we  may  say,  in  all 
kindness  to  our  brethren — have  ye  not  houses  to  wash 
and  to  bathe  in  ?  Why,'then,  convert  the  church  of  God 
into  a  public  bath,  any  more  than  into  a  public  eating- 
house  ? 

3.  The  practice  we  adopt  might  be  shown  to  be  more 
adapted  fur  universal  use.  Though  bathing  the  whole 
person  might  be  a  common  mode  of  washing  in  the 
East,  it  is  not  so  among  us.  It  is  no  more  binding  upon 
us  than  lying  at  full  length  as  they  did  when  partaking 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  To  submit  to  such  a  process  of 
ablution  in  our  climate  would,  in  some  cases,  be  dan 
gerous  to  bodily  health,  if  not  fatal  to  human  life.  In 
still  more  northern  regions,  it  would  be  next  to  imprac 
ticable.  And  I  shall  only  say  further,  without  the 
smallest  desire  to  give  offence,  that  whatever  may  have 
been  the  case  in  the  East,  where,  I  think,  such  a  thing 
would  not  have  been  tolerated — in  our  country,  where 
such  a  thing  never  occurs  in  ordinary  life,  a  public  exhi 
bition  of  bathing  men  and  women,  before  a  promiscuous 
assembly,  however  conducted,  is  not  considered  consis 
tent  with  decency ;  and  I  cannot  conceive  that  our 
blessed  Lord  would  enjoin  any  rite  calculated  to  bring 
the  conscience  into  collision  with  the  most  sensitive 
feelings  of  delicacy  and  propriety. 

4.  In  the  last  place,  our  mode  is  an  exact  representa 
tion  of  the  mode  in  which  the  influences  of  the  Spirit  are 
said  to  descend,  and  the  blood  of  Christ  is  said  to  be 
applied  to  the  soul.  Christ  said  to  his  disciples,  "•  Ye 
shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  not  many  days 
hence."  How  was  this  promise  fulfilled?  how  were  they 
baptized  ?  "Was  it  by  immersion  ?  No  :  the  Holy  Ghost 
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appeared  to  them  in  cloven  tongues,  as  if  of  fire,  and  sat 
upon  them.  And  Peter  said,  "  This  is  that  which  was 
spoken  by  the  prophet  Joel,  It  shall  come  to  pass  in  the 
last  days,  saith  God,  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  all 
flesh."  And  again,  "  I  will/>oz<rmy  Spirit  on  your  seed, 
and  my  blessing  on  your  offspring.  Then  will  I  sprinkle 
clean  water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean."  In  short, 
the  mode  of  pouring  water  on  the  person  intimates  that  the 
blessing  of  the  Spirit  is  received  by_us  ;  and  therefore,  in 
order  to  be  rightly  dispensed,  the  water  should  le  applied 
to  the  person,  and  not  the  person  applied  to  the  water. 
"I indeed,"  says  John,  "baptize  icith  water  [jiot  immerse 
you  in  water],  but  he  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  with  fire" — not  plunge  you  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  or  in  fire!  We  doubt  very  much  if  baptism  in 
water  brings  out  the  true  idea  of  the  ordinance.  Even 
though  immersion  should  take  place,  the  very  nature  of 
the  ordinance  seems  to  require  that,  in  addition  to  this, 
to  symbolize  the  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  on  the  person, 
the  water  should  in  some  form  be  applied  to  him  by  the 
minister,  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

The  same  image  is  frequently  employed  in  reference 
to  the  blood  of  Christ  applied  to  the  soul  for  pardon  and 
purification.  The  whole  idea  is  beautifully  brought  out 
in  that  passage,  with  which  we  shall  conclude :  "  He 
hath  saved  us  by  the  icasliwg  of  regeneration,  and  re 
newing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  he  shed  on  us  abun 
dantly  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour."^ 


LECTURE  III. 

ON  THE  SUBJECTS  OF  BAPTISM. 

now  come  to  consider  the  proper  objects  of  Christian 
baptism,  or  to  whom  it  ought  to  be  administered. 

Tin's  is  certainly  the  most  important  part  of  the  con 
troversy,  and  far  more  worthy  of  consideration  than  the 
mere  outward  mode  of  administering  the  ordinance. 
Yet,  as  we  hinted  at  the  close  of  last  lecture,  there  is 
evidently  some  connection  between  the  ideas  which  our 
opponents  attach  to  the  mode,  and  their  opinion  as  to 
the  proper  subjects  of  baptism.  This  appears  from  the 
stress  they  lay  on  the  term  baptize,  and  from  their  con 
stantly  recurring  to  the  mode  when  speaking  of  the  ordi 
nance.  They  cannot  treat  of  infant  baptism  without 
having  a  taunt  at  our  mode,  and  styling  it  "infant 
sprinkling  ;"  they  cannot  argue  the  necessity  of  what  they 
call  "  believer's  baptism,"  without  ever  and  anon  dragging 
in  the  idea  of  immersion.  It  seems  as  if,  in  their  concep 
tion,  the  two  things  must  stand  or  fall  together;  and  that, 
if  sprinkling  can  be  proved  to  be  a  right  mode  of  bap 
tizing,  they  are  ready  to  grant  that  infants  may  be  bap- 
ti/ed  as  well  as  adults. 

It  might  have  been  interesting,  had  time  permitted,  to 
trace  this  connection.  We  shall  only  remark,  that  one 
reason  may  be,  because  the  mode  of  immersion,  as  they 
practise  it,  seems  necessarily  to  imply  some  active  exer- 
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tion  on  the  part  of  the  person  baptized — the  going  clown 
and  coming  up  out  of  the  water  (as  it  is  wrongly  trans 
lated  in  our  version),  appearing  to  be  something  more 
than  an  infant  can  do;  whereas  water  may  be  poured 
upon  an  infant  as  well  as  an  adult.  But  the  chief  rea 
son,  \ve  conceive,  is  because  they  attach  more  importance 
than  we  do  to  the  mere  manual  operation  while  in  the 
act  of  performance;  whereas  we  consider  that  the  efficacy 
of  baptism,  and  its  advantages,  depend  mainly,  though  not 
entirely,  on  the  subsequent  improvement  which  is  made 
of  the  act  once  performed.  But  this  will  come  to  be 
more  carefully  considered  at  another  stage  of  the  argu 
ment. 

In  connection  with  this,  I  may  be  allowed  to  advert  to 
another  favourite  phrase  of  our  opponents,  on  which 
they  seem  to  place  great  reliance,  as  fitted  to  excite  pre 
judice  against  our  practice  ;  and  this  is  the  perpetual 
use  of  the  word  infant.  They  delight  in  reiterating  such 
phrases  as  "  infant  sprinkling" — "  the  baptism  of  un 
conscious  babes."  Indeed,  most  of  their  arguments  are 
drawn  from  the  apparent  incongruity  of  a  Christian  ordi 
nance  being  dispensed  to  a  mere  helpless  and  speech 
less  infant.  Now,  though  those  whom  we  baptize  may 
be  in  a  state  of  infancy,  we  deny  that  it  is  as  infants 
that  we  baptize  them.  It  is  as  children — the  sons  and 
daughters  of  believing  Christians.  The  fact  of  their 
being  infants,  does  not  indeed,  in  our  view,  disqualify 
them  for  receiving  baptism  ;  but  neither  is  it  as  infants 
that  they  are  entitled  to  the  ordinance.  We  found,  not 
on  their  age,  but  on  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to 
their  parents ;  or  rather  their  relation  to  the  covenant  of 
which  they  are  the  children.  Our  practice  therefore 
might,  with  more  propriety,  be  termed  child  baptism,  or 
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family  laptism,  than  infant  baptism.  It  is  true  that  it 
has  become  a  common  practice  among  us  to  administer 
the  ordinance  at  the  earliest  age  at  which  the  child  can 
be  presented  to  the  Church.  But  no  time,  no  certain 
age,  has  been  prescribed  for  the  administration  ;  and  the 
end  of  the  ordinance  would  be  equally  well  gained  if  it 
were  delayed  to  a  somewhat  later  period  in  life,  when 
the  child  was  so  far  advanced  as  to  "  have  knowledge  to 
cry,  My  father  and  my  mother  " — unable  indeed  to  ap 
preciate  the  spiritual  import  of  the  sacrament,  but  still 
able  to  know,  and  perhaps  to  remember,  what  was  done 
to  him.  In  this  case,  it  would  still  be  child  baptism;  pa 
rents  would  still  present  their  children  to  the  Lord,  and 
the  child  would  be  received  on  the  same  principles  as  we 
now  receive  the  infant.  But  our  Baptist  friends  wrould, 
in  such  a  case,  be  deprived  of  what  serves  them  as  a 
very  strong  argument,  and  a  popular  objection ;  they 
could  no  longer  speak  of  "  infant  sprinkling,"  or  "  the 
baptism  of  unconscious  babes  ! "  We  take  leave,  how- 

,  ever,  at  this  early  stage  of  the  discussion  to  state,  that  it 
is  not  at  all  essential  to  our  argument  that  they  should 
be  infants.  We  will  not  reject  them  because  they  are 
such ;  but  we  receive  them  not  as  such,  but  as  the  chil 
dren  of  Christian  parentage. 

To  whom,  then,  is  baptism  to  be  administered  ?  We 
answer,  To  all  whom  the  Church  is  bound  to  recognize 
as  her  members.  It  is  in  itself,  viewed  apart  from  the 
promised  blessing,  a  sign  of  membership — the  badge  of 
the  Christian  order — stamped  on  all  whom  the  Church 
is  enjoined  to  receive  as  belonging  to  Christ.  Heathens 
and  Jews,  infidels  and  idolaters,  having  no  relationship 
to  the  Church,  cannot  be  recognized  by  her  until  they 
have  professed  Christianity;  in  virtue  of  which  profes- 
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sion  they  become,  according  to  the  judgment  of  Scrip 
ture,  members  of  the  Church,  and  entitled  to  its  privi 
leges.  And  he  who  has  "denied  the  faith,  and  become 
•worse  than  an  infidel,"  can  only  be  re-admitted  to  these 
privileges  on  his  repentance.  But  we  maintain,  that  IN 

THE  ADMISSION  OF  PROFESSING  CHRISTIANS  INTO  THE 
CHURCH,  AND  INTO  THE  BOND  OF  HIS  HOLY  COVENANT, 
THEIR,  CHILDREN  SHOULD  BE  ADMITTED  ALONG  WITH 
THEM  ;  AND  THAT  SO  LONG  AS  THE  PARENT  CONTINUES  TO 
ENJOY  HIS  CHURCH  PRIVILEGES,  HIS  CHILDREN  SHOULD 
SHARE  IN  THEM  WITH  HIMSELF. 

This  being  the  grand  point  in  debate,  we  begin  by 
laying  it  down  as  our  fundamental  position,  which  all  our 
subsequent  arguments  are  intended  to  illustrate  and  con 
firm.  Provided  we  can  show  that  it  is  God's  will  that  the 
children  shall  be  admitted  along  with  the  parents  to  the 
privileges  of  the  Church,  and  within  the  bond  of  his 
covenant,  we  think  it  will  be  impossible  to  deny  that 
children  ought  to  receive  the  symbol  of  admission  into 
the  Church,  and  the  seal  of  God's  holy  covenant  in  bap 
tism.  We  would  beg  a  candid  attention  to  the  argu 
ments  which  may  be  brought  from  Scripture  in  proof  of 
this  position,  and  would  earnestly  entreat  any  who  may 
entertain  scruples  in  regard  to  their  soundness,  to  sus 
pend  their  decision  for  a  little,  till  we  have  an  opportu 
nity  of  replying  to  the  objections  of  our  opponents. 

I.  Our  fundamental  position  is  agreeable  to  the  uniform 
principle  of  the  divine  administration  from  the  very  com 
mencement  of  the  Church.  From  the  beginning  of  time, 
God  has  had  a  people  on  the  earth,  visibly  distinguished 
from  the  world,  who  have  "  called  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord."  This  people,  or  society,  has  existed  in  various 
forms.  In  the  patriarchal  age,  it  was  in  the  form  of 
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families.  It  came  afterwards  to  be  confined  to  the  family 
of  Abraham  for  certain  important  purposes  in  relation  to 
the  promised  Messiah  ;  and  when  this  family  had  greatly 
increased,  it  became  commensurate  with  the  nation  of 
Israel,  which  was,  for  many  ages,  the  "  peculiar  people  of 
God."  This  society,  the  visible  Church  of  God,  was  com 
posed  of  those  who  enjoyed  his  ordinances  and  his  pre 
sence,  and  who  made  a  public  profession  of  his  name. 
But  as  a  thousand  quibbles  have  been  raised  about  the 
proper  application  of  the  word  church,  we  shall  for  the 
present  drop  that  word,  and  call  them  the  society  or 
people  of  God. 

Now,  it  is  undeniable,  that  in  all  his  transactions  with 
this  society,  whether  in  the  form  of  command,  or  of  cove 
nant,  or  of  promise,  whether  in  the  way  of  mercy  or  of 
judgment,  of  blessing  or  of  chastisement,  God  invariably 
,  associated  the  children  with  the  parents.  We  do  not 
now  inquire  into  the  reason  of  this  procedure ;  and  per 
haps,  my  friends,  there  has  been  too  much  said  on  both 
sides  of  the  question,  both  in  the  way  of  quarrelling  with 
the  arrangement,  and  of  attempting  to  justify  it.  It 
should  be  enough  for  us  that  it  hath  so  pleased  our  Hea 
venly  Father,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  explain 
the  reasonableness  of  his  so  doing.  Some,  I  am  aware, 
have  attempted  to  explain  it,  by  arguing  that,  as  children 
partake  in  the  pollution  and  condemnation  of  their  parents 
in  virtue  of  their  natural  descent,  it  was  equitable  that 
they  should  be  included  in  the  outward  privileges  of  that 
gospel  which  came  to  save  us  from  the  effects  of  the 
fall.  Another  reason  has  been  found  in  the  light  of 
nature,  which  teaches,  that  as  children  share  in  the  heri 
tages  of  their  progenitors,  both  in  bodily  constitution 
and  worldly  goods,  it  is  but  reasonable  they  should  par- 
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ticipate  in  their  spiritual  privileges,  in  as  far  as  these 
can  be  transferred  to  them.  But  we  place  no  weight  on 
such  reasonings.  The  fact  itself  is  beyond  all  question. 
In  his  covenant  with  Noah,  God  included  his  sons  as 
well  as  himself.  In  his  covenant  with  Abraham,  he 
included  his  children  as  well  as  himself.  If  we  may  be 
permitted  to  assign  any  reason  at  all  for  such  an  ar 
rangement,  we  should  rather  say  that  it  proceeded  on  the 
principle,  that  children  are  the  peculiar  and  exclusive 
property  of  the  parents.  The  parent  can  say,  in  a  sense 
in  which  no  other  can  say,  "  This  is  my  child."  Now, 
this  propriety  God  was  pleased  to  recognize,  and  to  say, 
"  Not  only  you  but  all  yours  shall  be  mine,  and  more 
especially  your  dear  children,  who  may  be  said  to  he  part 
of  yourselves."  This  view  is  confirmed,  by  finding  that 
the  original  constitution  of  the  covenant  with  Abraham 
included  not  only  his  children,  but  his  servants,  who 
were  not  of  his  seed  ;  the  servants  in  these  early  ages 
being  bought  with  money,  were  considered  the  property  of 
their  master,  as  well  as  his  own  children,  and  were  treated 
very  much  on  the  same  footing. — (See  Gen.  xvii.  10-1 3.) 
It  is  needless  to  show  how  frequently  this  social  prin 
ciple  is  recognized  in  the  Old  Testament.  "  You  and 
your  seed,"  is  in  fact  the  ordinary  form  in  which  the 
promises  run.  It  is  of  more  importance  to  the  present 
question  to  observe,  that  the  same  principle  is  as  clearly 
developed  in  the  New  Testament.  Our  Lord  said  of 
Zaccheus,  "  This  day  is  salvation  come  to  this  house, 
forsomuch  as  he  also  is  a  son  of  Abraham." — (Luke  xix. 
9.)  "  The  promise,"  said  Peter,  "  is  to  you  and  to  your 
children."  "  Thou,"  said  Paul,  "  shalt  be  saved,  and 
thy  house."  Do  we  then  say  that  the  promise  of  salva 
tion  was  given  to  the  whole  household,  in  virtue  of  the 
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faith  of  its  head  ?  Certainly  not  in  the  same  sense. 
But  surely  there  must  be  some  sense  in  which  it  holds 
true ;  and  should  we  not  rather  humbly  inquire  in  ichat 
sense  this  could  be  true,  than  begin  to  carp  and  cavil  at 
the  fact,  as  if  there  could  be  no  sense  in  which  salvation 
had  come  to  the  house  in  virtue  of  God's  promise  to  the 
head  of  it  ?  God  does  not,  indeed,  pledge  himself  to 
save  every  member  of  the  family ;  but  if  even  one  of 
that  family  is  eventually  saved,  the  promise  would  be 
fulfilled,  and  fulfilled  in  virtue  of  the  covenant  relation 
into  which  the  house  was  brought  with  God.  Jonathan 
made  David  swear,  "  Thou  shalt  not  cut  off  thy  kind 
ness  from  my  house  for  ever."  Many  of  Jonathan's 
children  perished,  but  one  was  saved,  and  saved  in  virtue 
of  this  covenant.  "  David  said  to  Mephibosheth,  Fear 
not,  for  I  will  surely  show  thee  kindness,  for  Jonathan 
thy  father  s  sake."  Far  be  it  from  us  to  overlook  the 
spirituality  of  the  gospel,  arid  the  momentous  truth  that 
religion  is  a  personal  concern,  dealing  with  every  man's 
conscience  in  the  sight  of  God.  It  would  be  treason 
against  Christ  and  treachery  to  the  souls  of  men  to  con 
ceal  this  truth,  or  say  any  thing  calculated  to  turn  men's 
eyes  away  from  it.  But,  though  not  equally  wicked,  it 
is  a  proof  of  great  weakness  to  allow  our  zeal  for  this 
truth  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  equally  plain  from 
Scripture,  that  religion  deals  with  man  as  a  social  being. 
Religion  is  derived  from  a  word  which  signifies  to  bind. 
Sin  is  a  principle  of  disunion  ;  religion  is  a  principle  of 
union.  The  one  acts  as  a  dissolvent,  scattering  society 
into  a  thousand  fragments;  the  other  acts  as  a  magnet, 
gathering  the  fragments  together.  This  social  principle 
is  developed  in  outward  forms;  and  not  only  in  the 
form  of  churches,  but  of  families.  Christianity,  while 
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it  creates  supernatural  ties,  does  not  abolish  natural  ones ; 
it  recognizes  and  sanctifies  the  social  relations  of  life, 
and  more  especially  the  fundamental  relation,  the  do 
mestic.  And  not  only  does  this  hold  true  of  its  inward 
influence  in  the  heart  by  attaching  the  members  toge 
ther  ;  there  is  an  outward  emblem  of  this  in  the  privi 
lege  of  baptism,  by  means  of  which  the  family  is  declared 
one  in  the  sight  of  God.  Baptism  "  setteth  the  solitary 
in  families ;"  it  groups  them  in  so  many  blessed  circles; 
and,  giving  them  a  common  impulse,  makes  them  re 
volve,  like  clusters  of  stars,  around  the  Sun  of  righteous 
ness. 

II.  Our  fundamental  position  is  illustrated  in  the 
Abrahamic  covenant.  A  whole  household,  including  chil 
dren,  wrere  brought  into  covenant  with  God,  and  conse 
crated  to  him  by  the  symbol  of  circumcision.  Now,  we 
are  aware  that  a  great  deal  of  discussion  has  been  raised 
about  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  and  that  our  opponents 
stoutly  deny  that  it  was  the  covenant  of  grace.  They  hold 
that  it  was  merely  a  national  covenant,  including  the 
fleshly  seed  of  Abraham  as  such — that  it  contained  no 
thing  more  than  temporal  promises,  such  as  the  inherit 
ance  of  Canaan,  and  outward  prosperity — and  that, 
depending  on  conditions,  it  was  a  defectible  covenant,  or 
one  which  might  be  broken,  and  which  was  actually  abo 
lished,  and  gave  place  to  the  true  covenant  of  grace  under 
the  gospel.  At  the  same  time,  finding  that  the  apostle 
Paul  makes  much  use  of  this  covenant  in  his  reasonings 
•with  the  Jews,  to  show  that  it  referred  to  Christ  and  to 
spiritual  blessings,  they  are  driven  to  maintain  that  there 
may  have  been  two  covenants  made  with  Abraham — 
one  relating  to  his  fleshly,  and  another  to  his  spiritual, 
seed  ;  or  that  the  same  covenant  may  have  had  a  double 
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reference — one  a  literal  reference  to  the  fleshly  seed, 
another  typical  only,  in  reference  to  the  spiritual. 

Without  dragging  you  through  all  the  windings  of  this 
interminable  controversy,  I  shall  endeavour,  very  briefly, 
to  show  the  place  which  we  assign  to  this  covenant,  and 
the  degree  of  weight  we  attach  to  it,  in  the  argument  for 
the  baptism  of  children.  And,  in  iliejirst  place,  granting, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  covenant  with  Abra 
ham  was  of  a  mere  temporal  character,  having  respect 
only  to  temporal  blessings,  or  to  temporal  as  typical  of 
spiritual  blessings  under  the  New  Testament,  we  main 
tain,  that  even  when  viewed  in  this  light,  it  affords  us 
an  illustration  of  the  principle  of  God's  administration 
to  which  we  have  referred — the  conjunction  of  children 
with  their  parents  in  a  divine  covenant.  It  is  of  im 
portance  to  mark  this  ;  for  though  the  blessings  may 
have  been  temporal  and  earthly,  still  they  were  God's 
blessings,  bestowed  by  him  as  a  Father,  and  as  such 
were  gracious  favours,  distinguishing  his  people  from  the 
rest  of  mankind.  The  rainbow  in  the  heavens  shone 
with  equal  lustre  on  all  mankind  ;  but  as  given  to  Noah 
and  his  family,  it  was  a  sacred  sign  of  God's  peculiar 
favour.  The  land  of  Canaan,  with  all  its  earthly  fruits, 
was  God's  land,  and,  as  given  to  Abraham  and  his  seed, 
was  a  token  of  his  grace  and  mercy  to  the  house  of 
Israel.  Here  then,  in  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  we 
have,  beyond  all  dispute,  children  interested  in  a  cove 
nant  which  contained  the  blessings  of  God's  peculiar  love 
and  favour  to  his  people.  "  Lord,  thou  hast  been  fa 
vourable  to  thy  beloved  land."  "  Thou  hast  not  dealt 
so  with  every  nation." 

But,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  perfectly  apparent  that 
the  Abrahamic  was  not  a  mere  temporal  covenant — 
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embracing  only  temporal  blessings.  The  very  terms  in 
which  it  runs  show  the  reverse  :  "  Iinll  be  thy  God,  and 
the  God  of  thy  seed,"  In  what  sense,  we  ask,  was  Je 
hovah  the  God  of  Abraham  ?  Was  it  only  in  a  figure  ? 
Was  it  merely  in  a  temporal  sense  ?  Let  our  Lord  an 
swer  this  question  :  "  But  as  touching  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  have  ye  not  read  in  the  book  of  Moses,  how 
God  spake  unto  him,  saying,  I  am  the  God  of  Abra 
ham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  ?  He 
is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living  :  ye  there 
fore  do  greatly  err." — (Mark  xii.  26.)  And  what  ground 
have  we  for  saying  that  he  was  the  God  of  Abraham  in 
one  sense,  and  the  God  of  his  seed  in  another?  Such 
a  mode  of  trifling  with  Scripture  would  be  held,  in  any 
other  case,  perfectly  inadmissible  by  our  opponents. 
His  promise,  "  I  will  be  thy  God,"  is  substantially  the 
great  promise  of  the  gospel.  When  David  said,  "  O 
Lord,  thou  art  my  God,  early  will  I  praise  thee,"  he  ex 
pressed  the  sum  and  substance  of  every  spiritual  and 
heavenly  blessing.  The  tongue  of  man  could  ask, 
the  heart  of  man  could  wish,  no  higher  joy.  It  was  all 
that  Thomas  desired,  when  he  exclaimed,  with  the  Sa 
viour  in  his  arms,  "  My  Lord  and  my  Cod."  It  was  all 
that  Paul  could  say  in  the  height  of  his  gratitude,  "  I 
thank  my  God  through  Christ  Jesus."  It  is  all  that  the 
redeemed  can  say  amidst  the  ecstasies  of  their  bliss, 
"  Salvation  to  our  God  that  sitteth  on  the  throne !" 
We  grant  at  once,  that  the  Abrahamic  covenant  con 
tains  many  temporal  promises  and  blessings ;  but  we 
maintain  that  this  single  promise  proves  that  it  also 
contained  the  very  marrow  and  fulness  of  the  gospel. 

But  we  go  further,  and  maintain  that  it  was  in  sub 
stance  and  essence  the  covenant  of  grace.     The  mere 
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temporal  parts  of  it  must,  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
be  viewed  as  subordinate  to  the  spiritual ;  the  typical 
must  bow  to  what  was  typified;  for  we  cannot  imagine, 
that  either  in  the  eyes  of  God  or  of  Abraham,  the  mere 
promise  of  a  good  land,  and  plenty  to  eat  and  drink, 
would  be  considered  as  taking  the  precedence  of  the 
promise,  "  I  will  be  thy  God,  and  the  God  of  thy  seed." 
But  the  matter  is  set  at  rest  by  Paul,  in  Gal.  iii.  17  : 
'*'  And  this  I  say,  that  the  covenant  (of  Abraham)  that 
was  confirmed  before  of  God  in  Christ,  the  law,  which 
was  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  after,  cannot  disan 
nul,  that  it  should  make  the  promise  of  none  effect/' 
It  is  plain  from  this  that  the  apostle  regarded  the  pro 
mise  or  covenant  made  with  Abraham,  as  the  unchange 
able  promise  or  covenant  of  the  gospel  ;  he  contrasts  it 
Avith  the  law  given  at  Mount  Sinai ;  and  he  maintains 
that  it  could  not  be  disannulled,  or  even  added  to.  It 
remained  in  substance  the  same.  Nay  further,  he  dis 
tinctly  asserts,  that  God  designed  that  "  the  blessing  of 
Abraham  might  come  on  the  Gentiles,  through  Jesus 
Christ,"  and  that  "  they  which  are  of  faith,  are  blessed 
with  faithful  Abraham."  The  blessing  of  Abraham, 
therefore  (which  is  carefully  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
lilesiings  of  the  covenant,  some  of  which  were  earthly), 
has  descended  to  those  of  the  Gentiles  who  believe. 
Can  this  be  said  to  be  a  mere  carnal  or  worldly  blessing  ? 
Or  can  the  covenant  in  which  the  blessing  was  conveyed 
be  considered  a  carnal  and  worldly  covenant. 

3<^/?/,  The  argument  we  establish  on  this,  is  very 
obvious.  Here  is  a  covenant,  which,  in  its  essential 
features,  was  the  covenant  of  grace  and  of  blessing  in 
Christ;  and  yet  the  children  of  Abraham  were  admit 
ted  within  the  bond  of  this  covenant,  and  declared  to 
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be  so  by  the  sign  of  circumcision.  All  tbat  we  deduce 
from  this,  so  far  as  we  have  gone,  is,  that  children  may 
be  interested  in,  and  admitted  into,  the  bond  of  the 
covenant  of  grace.  Our  opponents  attempt  to  evade  the 
force  of  this  reasoning,  by  what  we  must  call  mere 
quibbling  about  the  seed  or  children  interested  in  the 
Abrahamic  covenant.  It  was  merely  the  fleshly  seed  of 
Abraham  as  such,  they  say,  that  were  interested  in  this 
transaction ;  and  they  were  mere  types  and  figures  of 
Christ  and  his  spiritual  seed,  or  believers  under  the  New 
Testament ;  and  therefore  nothing  can  be  drawn  from 
this,  except  that  believers  under  the  New  Testament  are 
interested  in  the  covenant  of  grace.  Now  we  grant 
that  it  was  the  fleshly  seed  of  Abraham,  or  his  children 
by  natural  descent  (though  not  they  alone,  or  exclu 
sively),  who  were  interested  in  the  covenant,  and  that 
they  may  be  regarded,  in  one  sense,  as  types  and  figures 
of  believers  under  the  New  Testament.  But,  then,  (1.) 
Though  they  were  types  of  believers,  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  might  not  have  been  believers  themselves. 
Isaac  was  a  type ;  but  was  Isaac  not  also  a  believer,  as 
well  as  his  father  ?  Jacob  was  a  type ;  was  Jacob  not 
also  a  saint  and  a  believer  ?  The  fallacy  lies  in  suppos 
ing  that  there  was  no  true  Church  of  God  before  the 
coming  of  Christ,  and  that  all  the  saints  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  nothing  better  than  the  symbols  of  the 
temple,  mere  shadows  of  saints  and  believers  that  were 
to  come.  According  to  this  sweeping  sentence,  the  long 
list  of  worthies,  recorded  by  Paul  in  the  1 1th  chapter  of 
the  Hebrews,  were  no  better  than  so  many  types  and 
shadows — mere  nonentities,  so  far  as  saving  faith  and 
an  interest  in  the  covenant  of  grace  was  concerned. 
Unless  we  are  prepared  for  this  wholesale  excision  of 
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the  ancient  saints,  we  must  allow  that  Abraham's  fleshly 
seed,  though  in  one  sense  typical,  might  be  in  another 
sense  true  believers.  (2.)  We  must  carefully  distinguish 
between  the  blessing  of  the  covenant,  and  the  mere 
external  sign  of  it.  The  sign,  namely  circumcision,  was 
administered  to  all  the  seed  or  children  of  Abraham  ; 
but  the  blessing  of  the  covenant,  whether  viewed  as 
carnal  or  spiritual,  was  not  thereby  secured  to  them  all. 
All  were  circumcised  ;  but  the  spiritual  blessing  of  the 
covenant  would  only  come  on  those  of  the  seed  who 
belonged  to  the  election  of  grace,  and  Avho,  if  spared  to 
mature  years,  would  believe.  The  temporal  blessings 
of  the  covenant,  being  suspended  on  God's  sovereign 
pleasure,  would  only  descend  on  those  of  the  seed  whom 
he  pleased  thus  to  bless,  or  who  should  comply  with  his 
conditions.  Hence,  even  the  fleshly  seed  did  not  enter 
on  the  enjoyment  of  Canaan  till  430  years  after  the 
covenant,  and  many  that  were  circumcised  fell  in  the 
wilderness.  Thus  it  appears,  that  though  the  promised 
blessing  of  the  covenant  was  sure  only  to  the  spiritual  seed, 
the  outward  sign  and  seal  of  the  covenant  was  adminis 
tered  to  all  the  seed,  and  thus  our  proposition  remains  un 
shaken, — that  we  have,  in  the  case  before  us,  the  sign  and 
seal  of  the  covenant  of  grace  administered  to  children. 
4t/il//,  We  may  proceed  to  remark  that  circumcision, 

:';  the  seal  of  this  covenant,  was  meant  to  signify  spiritual 
as  well  as  temporal  blessings.  It  is  expressly  said  by 
the  apostle  to  be  "  a  seal  of  the  righteousness  which  he 

jj  (Abraham)  had,  being  yet  uncircumcised."  And  the 
same  appears  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  uniformly 
spoken  of,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Thus, 
Jeremiah,  speaking  of  the  heathen  around  him,  says, 
"  All  these  nations  are  uncircumcised,  and  all  the  house 
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of  Israel  are  uncircumcised  in  heart." — (Jer.  ix.  26.) 
"  Circumcise  the  foreskin  of  your  heart,"  says  Moses, 
"  and  be  no  more  stiff- necked." — (Deut.  xix.  1 6.)  And, 
referring  to  the  purity  of  the  Church  in  New  Testament 
times,  Isaiah  saith,  "  There  shall  thenceforth  no  more 
come  unto  thee  the  uncircumcised  and  the  unclean."  In 
reference  to  this,  Paul  says,  "  He  is  not  a  Jew,  which  is 
one  outwardly ;  neither  is  that  circumcision,  which  is 
outward  in  the  flesh  :  hut  he  is  a  Jew,  which  is  one 
inwardly:  and  circumcision  is  that  of  the  heart,  in  the 
spirit,  and  not  in  the  letter  ;  whose  praise  is  not  of  men, 
but  of  God." — (Rom.  ii.  28.)  From  all  which  it  appears 
that  circumcision  denoted  the  spiritual  blessing  of  a  new 
heart  and  a  right  spirit.  And  it  was  also  a  seal  of  the 
covenant,  inasmuch  as  it  was  fitted  to  confirm  the  faith 
of  all  God's  people  in  the  truth  of  the  promise,  "  I  will 
be  thy  God  and  the  God  of  thy  seed." 

It  is  of  importance  to  keep  in  view  this  simple  and 
primitive  meaning  of  the  rite,  and  not  to  confound  it  with 
that  which  it  afterwards  assumed  when  it  became  associ 
ated  with  the  law  of  Moses.  Circumcision  then  became 
a  badge  of  subjection  to  the  Levitical  law.  It  served  as 
part  of  the  middle  wall  of  partition  between  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  and  adherence  to  it  implied  a  determination  to 
seek  for  righteousness  by  the  works  of  the  law.  Hence 
the  propriety  of  its  abolition  under  the  gospel.  But  our 
Lord  would  have  us  to  look  back  to  its  primitive  insti 
tution.  "  Moses  gave  you  circumcision,  not  because  it 
is  of  Moses,  but  of  the  fathers."  And,  viewed  as  "  of  the 
fathers,"  it  is  simply  the  symbol  of  heart  purification — 
the  cutting  off  and  mortification  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh, 
and  a  seal  of  God's  gracious  promise.  Our  Lord  would 
overlook  the  law,  with  its  legal  conditions  and  its  ritual 
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shadows,  and  carry  us  back  to  the  days  of  the  promise, 
which  the  law,  430  years  after,  could  not  disannul.  In 
like  manner  Paul,  when  writing  about  circumcision  to 
the  Romans,  speaks  of  it  as  a  patriarchal  rite  ;  but  when 
writing  about  it  to  the  Galatians,  he  speaks  of  it  as  a 
Mosaic  rite.  Unless  this  is  kept  in  view,  we  will  involve 
the  question  in  utter  confusion. 

5thly,  Still   further,  we   are    warranted   to   conclude 

Ithat,  with  various  points  of  diversity,  baptism  and  cir 
cumcision  resemble  each  other  as  seals  of  the  covenant, 
and  baptism  has  come  in  the  place  of  circumcision. 
When  we  consider  that  they  are  correlate  signs — both 
of  them  being  signs  of  God's  covenant  with  his  people — 
that  they  resemble  each  other  so  much  in  the  spiritual 
blessings  represented,  and  that,  as  one  designated  the 
Jew,  so  the  other  designated  the  Christian — the  conclu 
sion  seems  very  natural  that  the  one  has  been  substituted 
for  the  other,  as  it  is  certain  the  one  has  superseded 
the  other.  Hence  we  often  find  the  apostles  placing 
the  two  together,  when  speaking  of  Judaism  and  Chris 
tianity.  "  As  many  of  you  as  have  been  baptized  into 
Christ  have  put  on  Christ.  For  there  is  neither  Jew  nor 
Greek,  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is  neither 
male  nor  female:  for  ye  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus." — 
(Gal.  iii.  27,  28.)  Again,  "And  ye  are  complete  in 
him,  in  whom  also  ye  are  circumcised  with  the  cir 
cumcision  made  without  hands,  in  putting  off  the  body 
of  the  sins  of  the  flesh  by  the  circumcision  of  Christ : 
being  buried  with  him  in  baptism." — (Col.  ii.  10-12.) 
Here  the  apostle  shows  his  Gentile  converts  that  they 
had  no  reason  to  regret  the  want  of  circumcision.  They 
had  that  which  circumcision  signified — the  "putting 
away  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh  ;"  and,  if  any  should  allege 
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that  the  ancient  Church  had  this,  and  the  outward  seal 
of  it  also,  in  circumcision,  he  shows  that  they  also  had 
the  outward  seal  in  baptism,  as  a  sign  of  their  com 
munion  with  Christ  in  the  benefits  of  his  death  and 
resurrection.  There  would  be  no  force  in  his  reasoning, 
unless  baptism  had  come  in  the  room  of  circumcision. 
And  in  the  other  passage  he  points  out  the  advantage 
of  baptism  above  circumcision.  Circumcision  was  mostly 
confined  to  the  Jews,  but  baptism  is  extended  to  all  na 
tions.  Bondmen  were  not  circumcised  without  the  per 
mission  of  their  masters  ;  but,  under  the  gospel,  slaves 
are  freely  admitted  to  baptism.  Males  only  were  cir 
cumcised,  but  males  and  females  are  equally  the  subjects 
of  baptism.  Does  not  all  this  reasoning  evince,  that  in 
the  eye  of  Paul  baptism  now  supplied  the  place,  and 
came  in  the  room,  of  circumcision  ?  And  as  children 
were  circumcised  under  the  former  dispensation  of  the 
gospel,  why  should  they  not  be  baptized  now? 

This  argument  might  be  prosecuted  at  great  length ; 
but  we  close  it  by  adverting  to  a  passage  which  we 
think  sufficiently  shows  how  the  apostles  regarded  it. 
It  is  that  famous  passage  in  Acts  ii.  38,  39,  where  Peter, 
addressing  the  Jews,  says,  "  Repent,  and  be  baptized 
every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ;  for  the 
promise  is  unto  you  and  to  your  children,  and  to  all 
that  are  afar  oflT,  even  as  many  as  the  Lord  our  God 
shall  call."  Let  us  attend  to  these  words  ;  not  as  they  may 
appear  to  us  when  we  read  them,  but  as  they  must  have 
appeared  to  the  Jeirs  when  they  heard  them.  And 
keeping  in  mind  what  we  have  advanced  as  to  the  inva 
riable  procedure  of  God  towards  the  Jews,  in  admitting 
their  children  into  covenant  with  themselves,  what  must 
have  been  their  impression  when  informed  that  the  pro- 
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mise  of  the  gospel  was  not  only  to  them  but  to  their 
children  ?  Would  they  not  have  regarded  this  as  an 
invitation  to  repent  and  come  to  he  baptized,  and  bring 
their  children  along  with  them  to  receive  the  badge  of 
Christianity  ?  And  how  much  must  they  have  been 
surprised,  disappointed,  and  even  offended,  if  they  had 
been  told,  AVhen  we  spoke  of  your  children  we  did  not 
intend  what  you  may  have  been  led  to  suppose  from 
your  Old  Testament  phraseology,  your  children  accord 
ing  to  the  flesh,  but  your  spiritual  children,  or  those  of 
your  children  whom  in  after  years  the  Lord  may  call — 
your  posterity  in  short,  provided  they  turn  out  to  be 
believers  ?  Why,  they  might  reply,  this  is  saying  no 
more  than  what  may  be  said  of  them  that  are  afar  off! 
If  this  was  all  your  meaning,  why  speak  of  our  children 
at  all  ?  Why  inspire  us  with  the  false  hope  that  we  are 
permitted  to  bring  our  children  to  baptism,  as  we 
did  to  circumcision,  only  to  baulk  us  by  telling  us  now 
that  they  have  no  more  interest  in  the  covenant  than 
any  other?  We. are  "  the  children  of  the  covenant  and 
of  the  promise  which  God  gave  to  our  fathers."  We 
were  so  as  soon  as  we  came  into  the  world,  and  so  are 
our  children.  We  hesitate  to  join  a  religion  which 
abridges  our  rights,  and  thrusts  out  our  children  as 
heathens  and  publicans.  But  no,  says  the  Apostle  ;  I 
am  a.  Jew,  and,  speaking  to  Jews,  I  assure  you,  in  the 
sense  which  you  are  familiar  with,  that  "  the  promise  is 
to  you  and  to  your  children"  * 

III.  Our  fundamental  position  is  further  confirmed 
by  the  fact,  that  in  Scripture  the  children  of  professing 
parents  are  recognised  as  being  members  of  the  visible 

*  The  objections  raised  against  this  argument  are  taken  up  in  the 
next  Lecture. 
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church.*  As  there  is  an  outer  and  an  inner  man,  so  is 
there  an  outer  and  an  inner  church — the  former  being 
the  visible  image  and  embodiment  of  the  other.  And 
as  the  outer  and  inner  man  is  the  same  being,  viewed  in 
different  aspects,  so  is  it  with  the  church.  In  corre 
spondence  to  this,  there  is  an  outer  and  an  inner  baptism 
— a  baptism  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  a  baptism  into 
Christ.  The  former  baptism  is  an  outward  privilege, 
and  has  only  to  do  with  the  outer  church.  As  ad 
ministered  by  the  Church,  it  establishes  merely  a  visible 
relationship  ;  it  secures  outward  advantages.  It  is  in  this 
sense  only,  as  constituent  parts  of  the  visible  com 
munity  called  by  Christ's  name,  that  \ve  consider 
children  as  entitled  to  the  character  of  church  mem 
bers.  That  they  enjoyed  this  character  under  the  Old 
Testament,  has,  we  think,  been  already  established  ; 
and,  indeed,  is  hardly  denied  by  any.  "  Ye  stand 

*  I  am  aware  that  some  of  my  brethren  prefer  representing  bap 
tism  as  the  admission  of  the  child  to  be  a  member  of  the  Church. 
But  the  difference  is  quite  immaterial,  and  arises  solely  from  attach 
ing  a  different  meaning  to  the  term  admission.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  baptism  is  the  act  by  which  the  Church  admits  the  child 
into  her  bosom.  By  refusing  baptism  to  their  children,  the  Bap 
tists  refuse  to  admit  them  into  the  Church.  By  administering  that 
ordinance  to  our  children,  we  consent  to  admit  them.  But  all  Paedo- 
buptists  agree,  that  in  thus  admitting  them,  we  are  merely  recog 
nizing  their  church-membership;  in  other  words,  proceeding  on  the 
assumption  that  children  are  constituent  parts  of  the  Church  visible. 
In  the  estimation  of  God,  and  in,  the  judgment  of  Scripture,  they  are 
already  members  of  the  Church;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church, 
in  the  ministration  of  her  privileges,  to  act  according  to  that  esti 
mation  and  judgment;  and  hence  the  Church's  act  may  be  consi 
dered  as  an  admission  of  the  child.  But  in  the  text,  we  prefer 
speaking  of  the  light  in  which  the  child  is  held  in  the  eye 
ture,  which  is  as  a  member  of  Christ's  Church,  and  there 
titled  to  Church  privileges. 

E 
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this  day,  all  of  you,  before  the  Lord  your  God,"  said 
Moses  to    the   assembled   Israelites ;    "  your    captains, 
your  elders,  and  your  officers,  with  all  the  men  of  Israel  ; 
your  little  ones,  your  wives,   &c.,   that  thou  shouldst 
enter   into   covenant  with    the  Lord  thy  God,  and  into 
his  oath/'     Let  it  not  be  said,  how   could  "  the  little 
ones"  enter  into  the  covenant  and  the  oath  of  God? 
There  they  stand,   acknowledged  by  God  as  in  cove 
nant  with  him,  and  forming  a  part  of  his  visible  church. 
In  fact,  the  whole  people  of  Israel   were  held  as  "  a 
holy  nation" — not  all  endowed  with  personal  holiness  ; 
but  holy  in  the  sense  of  being  consecrated    to   God   in 
covenant.      In   attestation  of  this,  the   first-born   were 
solemnly  presented,  in  the  name   of  the  rest,   to  the 
Lord,  and  redeemed  by  a  sacrifice.     And  it   is  an  in 
teresting  fact,  that  our  blessed  Lord,  as  being  the  first 
born  of  Mary  his  mother,  was   brought   to   Jerusalem 
after  his  circumcision,  and  presented  to  the  Lord,  as  it 
is  written  in  the   law  of  the  Lord  :  "  Every  male  that 
openeth  the   womb   shall  be   called  holy  to  the  Lord." 
Now  the  Christian  church  succeeded  to  the  privileges 
and  status  of  the  ancient  church.     "  Ye,"  says  Peter, 
addressing   Christians,  "  ye  are  an  holy  nation,  a  pecu 
liar  people."     "With  all  the  external  changes,  in  point  of 
outward  administration  and  of  outward  privilege,  which 
took  place  after  the  coming  of  Christ,  the  church  of  the 
Old  and  of  the  New  Testament  was  essentially  the  same 
church,  under  different    economies.     Hence    the   New 
Testament  church  is  represented  by  the  apostles,  not  as 
a  new  erection,  but  as  the  introduction  of  the  Gentiles 
into  the  old  church.     "  Remember  that  in  time  past 
ye  were  Gentiles,  in  the  uncircumcision  of  your  flesh, 
aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and  strangers 
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from  the  covenants  of  promise;  having  no  hope,  and 
without  God  in  the  world.  But  now,  ye  are  fellow- 
citizens  with  the  saints,  and  of  the  household  of  God, 
and  are  built  on  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  pro 
phets."  The  Jewish  church  was  the  good  olive-tree, 
some  of  the  branches  of  which  were  broken  off  (z.  0., 
external  branches  in  the  visible  church,  for  the  spiritual 
branches  of  the  church  as  invisible  could  never  be  broken 
off)  in  order  that  we  Gentiles  might  be  grafted  in,  and 
partake  of  the  root  and  fatness  of  the  olive-tree.  If, 
therefore,  the  Gentiles  were  introduced  into  the  ancient 
church,  they  must  have  been  introduced  to  all  its  privi 
leges,  and  this  among  others,  that  they  and  their  chil 
dren  were  alike  regarded  as  members  of  the  church, 
and  as  belonging  to  the  holy  nation. 

In  proof  of  this  we  may  refer  to  two  passages.  The 
first  is  in  1  Cor.  vii.  14  :  "  For  the  unbelieving  husband 
is  sanctified  by  the  wife,  and  the  unbelieving  wife  is 
sanctified  by  the  husband  ;  else  were  your  children  un 
clean  ;  but  now  are  they  holy."  The  difficulty  which 
Paul  sets  himself  to  remove  here,  arose  from  the  infide 
lity  of  one  of  the  parties  united  in  marriage.  In  what 
light  were  their  children  to  be  regarded — as  unclean,  or 
as  holy  ?  The  apostle  decides  on  the  latter,  in  virtue  of 
the  faith  of  the  believing  party,  which  might  be  viewed 
as  sanctifying  the  unbelieving  party.  The  mere  fact  of 
such  a  question  having  been  raised  in  the  Church,  proves 
that  it  was  well  understood  that  the  children  of  be 
lieving  parents  are,  in  a  certain  sense,  holy;  and  that, 
in  the  case  of  both  being  Christians,  there  was  no  ques 
tion  as  to  the  holiness  of  the  children.  No  reasonable 
meaning  can  be  attached  to  the  words  unclean  and 
holy  here,  as  applied  to  children,  save  that  to  which  we 
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have  referred :  they  were  to  be  regarded  as  federally 
holy,  holy  in  virtue  of  their  covenant  relation  to  God, 
and  belonging  to  the  holy  nation.  To  say  that  it  means 
they  would  be  legitimate  is  absurd,  as  it  would  imply 
that  the  children  would  have  been  unclean  or  illegiti 
mate  unless  one  or  other  of  the  parents  were  Chris 
tians  ;  as  if  the  ordinance  of  marriage  was  not  as  valid 
among  heathens  as  Christians !  And  equally  futile  is 
the  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  argument  by  saying,  that 
according  to  our  view  the  unbelieving  husband  would 
be  holy  too  ;  for  the  apostle  asserts  holiness  only  of  the 
children;  the  unbelieving  husband  is  only  sanctified  to 
the  believing  wife,  which  any  candid  interpreter  will  at 
once  admit,  simply  means  that  what  was  wanting  in  the 
federal  holiness  of  the  one  party,  would  be  graciously  com 
pensated  by  that  of  the  other.  And  on  this  ground  we 
baptize  the  child  to  the  believing  mother,  for  example, 
though  the  father  is  an  unbeliever. 

The  other  passage  is  Mark  x.  13  :  "  And  they  brought 
young  children  to  him,  that  he  should  touch  them  ;  and 
his  disciples  rebuked  those  that  brought  them.  But  when 
Jesus  saw  it,  he  was  much  displeased,  and  said  unto  them, 
Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid 
them  not  :  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And 
he  took  them  up  in  his  arms,  put  his  hands  upon  them, 
and  blessed  them."  The  force  of  this  passage,  which 
was  that  generally  referred  to  by  the  fathers  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  Church  in  favour  of  the  baptism  of  children, 
may  be  estimated  from  the  intense  eagerness  shown  by 
our  opponents  to  wrest  it  out  of  our  hands.  Some  of 
them,  in  their  extreme  zeal,  would  deny  that  these  were 
infants  at  all ;  but  the  fact  that  Luke  calls  them  "  infants," 
and  that  Jesus  took  them  up  in  his  arms,  has  driven  them 
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from  this  to  say  next,  he  only  "  blessed  "  them,  we  are 
not  told  that  he  baptized  them.  To  this  the  reply  is,  that 
Jesus  baptized  not,  but  his  disciples;  and  that  we  quote 
the  passage  merely  to  prove  that  children,  ay  even  in 
fants,  form  part  of  the  church  of  God — "  For  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  God."  Whether  this  refers  to  the 
church  on  earth  or  in  heaven,  it  pleads,  trumpet-tongued, 
in  behalf  of  the  children.  They  belong  to  my  Church, 
says  the  Saviour;  therefore  forbid  them  not  to  come  to  me 
on  earth,  that  they  may  be  recognised  as  such.  If  they  are 
membersof  my  Church  in  heaven,  whyexclude  them  from 
my  Church  on  earth  ?  Driven  to  desperation  by  this  recog 
nition  of  children  in  a  character  which  they  are  deter 
mined  to  deny  them,  our  opponents  have  fixed  at  last  on 
the  word  such.  It  is  only  such — i.  <?.,  say  they,  suchlike — 
persons  who  have  the  dispositions  of  children  that  are  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Those  who  are  satisfied  with  such 
an  argument  must  not  be  very  difficult  to  please.  When 
Paul  says  of  Epaphroditus,  "Receive  him  therefore  in  the 
Lord  with  all  gladness,  and  hold  such  in  estimation,"  does 
he  mean  only  suchlike  persons  ?  When  he  said,  "  Such 
an  high  priest  became  us,  who  is  holy,"  did  he  mean 
only  something  suchlike  ?  When  he  said,  ';  I  beseech 
you,  being  such  an  one  as  Paul  the  aged,"  did  he  mean  to 
say,  he  was  some  one  very  like  Paul  the  aged  in  point  of 
temper  and  dispositions  ?  It  is  true  our  Lord  commends 
the  dispositions  of  little  children  ;  and  so  he  does  the 
dispositions  of  serpents  and  doves,  but  did  he  take  them 
up  in  his  arms  and  bless  them  ?  The  word  such  is  evi 
dently  employed  in  a  distinctive  sense.  It  intimates, 
not  that  these  children,  or  that  all  children  were  mem 
bers  of  Christ's  Church  or  heirs  of  heaven,  but  that 
children  cut  such  were  or  might  to  be  so.  It  is  as  if  he 
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had  said,  "  Children,  as  well  as  men,  are  members  of 
ray  church."  The  whole  passage  smiles  approvingly 
on  the  practice  of  bringing  children  to  Christ  in  bap 
tism.  Being  members  of  his  church,  or  of  the  king 
dom  of  heaven,  they  are  entitled  to  be  formally  and 
solemnly  declared  such  by  baptism,  the  initiatory  sign 
of  discipleship.  If  any  should  forbid  water  that  they 
be  baptized,  Christ  says,  Forbid  them  not ;  and  he  is 
displeased  with  the  officious  zeal  of  those  who  would 
place  themselves  between  him  and  these  little  ones.  If 
they  should  say,  Of  what  use  is  baptizing  to  them?  we 
may  reply,  Of  what  use  was  Christ's  laying  his  hands  on 
them  and  blessing  them  ?  And  where  the  great  Head  of 
the  church  did  not  disdain  to  receive  little  children  into 
his  arms  and  blessing,  it  would  ill  become  any  of  his 
servants  to  refuse  to  follow  his  example. 

IV.  The  next  direct  argument  in  confirmation  of  our 
position  for  the  baptism  of  children  with  their  parents, 
is  founded  on  the  commission  of  Christ  in  the  words 
before  us  :  "  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations, 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  teaching  them  to  observe 
all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you." — (Matt. 
xxviii.  19.)  This  passage  has  been  frequently  appealed 
to  by  our  opponents,  who  seem  to  consider  it  quite  con 
clusive  in  their  favour.  But  here  we  argue,  (1.)  That 
there  is  no  exclusion  of  children.  They  formed  part  of 
the  church  under  the  Old  Testament.  If  they  were  to 
be  excluded  from  the  New  Testament  church,  it  was 
necessary  that  this  should  be  distinctly  intimated  ;  but 
no  such  intimation  is  given.  Therefore  we  contend  they 
must  not  be  excluded.  (2.)  We  argue  that  they  are  in 
cluded  in  the  commission — first,  under  the  term  of 
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nations,  of  which  children  form  a  part,  they  being  the 
subjects  of  the  sovereign,  and  enjoying  the  protection 
and  benefit  of  law  as  Avell  as  others  ;  and  next  under  the 
term  disciples,  which  is  the  meaning  of  the  first  word  here 
rendered  teach  :  literally  it  reads,  "  Go,  disciple  all  na 
tions,  baptizing  them  ;"  that  is,  formally  make  disciples 
of  them  by  baptizing  them.  Under  the  law,  children  be 
came,  in  virtue  of  circumcision,  "  the  disciples  of  Moses;" 
under  the  gospel,  they  became,  in  virtue  of  baptism,  the 
disciples  of  Christ.  They  are  introduced  into  Christ's 
school,  placed  under  his  care,  and  brought  up  in  his 
nurture  and  admonition.  "  Whosoever  is  circum 
cised,"  says  Paul,  "  is  debtor  to  do  the  whole  law."  He 
was  brought  under  a  moral  obligation  to  the  law  of 
Moses,  by  virtue  cf  an  act  performed  to  him  in  in 
fancy.  The  yoke  was  put  upon  his  neck  as  soon  as 
he  came  into  the  world.  In  this  sense,  Justin  Martyr, 
who  wrote  only  ninety  years  after  Matthew,  says,  "  Se 
veral  among  us  of  sixty  and  seventy  years  old,  of  both 
sexes,  who  were  discipled  (or  made  disciples — the  same 
word  as  Matthew  employs) — discipled  to  Christ  in  our 
ckilcl/iood,  do  still  continue  uncorrupted."  And  at  what 
period  do  we  say  ought  children  to  be  discipled  to  Christ  ? 
Surely  as  soon  as  reason  begins  to  dawn,  and  the  sooner 
they  are  recognised  as  disciples  the  better.  As  to  the 
mode  of  their  admission,  the  language  of  Matthew,  to 
which  Justin  evidently  refers,  places  it  beyond  all  doubt 
that  it  was  by  baptism.  "  Disciple  all  nations,  baptizing 
them" — that  is,  make  them  disciples  in  the  way  of  bap 
tizing  them — declare  them  to  be  mine  by  administering 
to  them  the  sacred  symbol  of  Christianity.  This  form 
of  speech  is  very  common  in  Scripture.  Thus  Acts  xv. 
9,  "  And  put  no  difference  between  them,  purifying 
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their  hearts  by  faith  ;"  i.  e.,  in  the  way  of  purifying,  or 
by  having  purified  their  hearts,  he  showed  there  was  no 
difference  between  them.  It  is  vain  to  raise  captious 
objections  here.  Baptism,  no  doubt,  cannot  make  one 
a  disciple  who  was  in  no  sense  a  disciple  before;  but  it 
is  the  formal  constitution  of  the  relationship  :  it  is  the 
sacramental  initiation  into  the  school  of  Christ.  And 
it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  whole  passage  in  Matthew 
has  a  bearing  on  the  primary  introduction  and  initiation 
of  the  Gentiles  into  the  Christian  Church.* 

In  virtue  of  this  world-wide  commission  the  apostles 
went  forth  ;  and,  had  they  not  been  met  by  the  resist 
ance  of  unbelief,  they  would  certainly  have  carried  it 
literally  into  effect,  by  bringing  all  men,  without  excep 
tion  of  age,  rank,  or  nation,  within  the  pale  of  the  visi 
ble  Church.  In  judging  of  the  extent  of  the  apostolic 
commission,  we  must  look,  not  to  its  actual  effects,  but 
to  its  original  design.  And  surely  God  the  Father  did 
not  mean  that  any  should  be  excluded  merely  on  ac 
count  of  their  age  from  becoming  the  subjects  of  the 
kingdom  of  his  dear  Son,  to  whom  he  said,  "  Ask  of  me, 
and  I  will  give  thee  the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance, 
and  the  ends  of  the  earth  for  thy  possession."  lie  did 
not  say,  They  shall  be  thine  only  when  they  come  to  a 
certain  age  ;  but  before  that,  they  must  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  and  on  no  account 
and  in  no  sense  can  they  be  received  as  part  of  thy 
church,  or  receive  the  sign  of  thy  disciples.  No  :  he 
proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  he  has  a  right  to  abso 
lute  and  universal  sovereignty  ;  and  the  promise  to  him 
is,  "  Instead  of  thy  fathers  shall  be  thy  children,  whom 
thou  mayest  make  princes  in  all  the  earth.  I  will  make 

*  See  Note  E — Baptist  Noel's  Essay  on  Christian  Baptism. 
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f  thy  name  to  bo  remembered  in  all  generations;  therefore 
shall  the  people  praise  thee  for  ever  and  ever." 

V.  Our  fundamental  principle  is  confirmed  by  the 
recorded  instances  of  baptism  in  Scripture.  Here  it 
becomes  us  to  remember  that  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
present  us  merely  with  the  history  of  the  founda 
tion  of  the  Christian  church  ;  and  we  cannot  expect 
therefore  to  find  those  notices  which  form  the  history 
of  a  church  once  constituted.  It  exhibits  the  conver 
sion  of  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  the  first  missionary  intelligence  of  the  church  of 
Christ.  Our  missionaries,  when  sent  to  heathen  lands, 
though  they  practise  the  baptism  of  children,  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  record  this  fact.  They  dwell  on 
the  conversion  of  men  and  women,  with  whom  they 
have  primarily  to  deal,  and  whose  baptism  they  content 
themselves  with  narrating.  That  of  the  children  is 
taken  for  granted.  It  is  no  proof  of  the  power  and 
triumph  of  the  gospel  ;  it  is  merely  a  proof  of  the  con 
version  of  the  parents,  which  may  be  mentioned  in 
cidentally  and  inferential  ly,  but  without  any  specific 
notice.  It  may  be  a  very  interesting  event  to  the 
parents,  but  hardly  such  to  the  Church,  to  know  how 
many  children  were  baptized,  and  what  names  were 
given  them.  Now,  as  might  be  expected,  it  is  exactly 
in  this  form  that  we  find  the  narrative  of  the  first  evan 
gelists  of  Christianity.  They  had  to  do  with  grown  up 
men  and  women.  They  were  sent  to  plant  the  churches 
with  the  first  "  trees  of  righteousness,"  and  they  were 
naturally  more  concerned  to  speak  about  the  plant,  than 
the  shoots  and  branches  that  it  bore  when  inserted  in 
the  Christian  soil.  Still  there  are  just  such  incidental 
notices  as  we  might  have  anticipated  ;  showing  that  they 
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proceeded  on  the  ancient  principle  of  the  divine  admin 
istration,  and  that  in  admitting  the  parent  they  admitted 
the  whole  household.  The  instances  of  baptism  gene 
rally  recorded,  are  those  of  great  multitudes.  Among 
the  few  instances  of  the  baptism  of  individuals  recorded, 
amounting  only  to  nine,  no  less  than  four  are  cases  in 
which  the  whole  family  is  said  to  have  been  baptized 
with  the  head. 

We  refer  to  the  cases  of  Cornelius,  of  Stephanas,  of 
Lydia,  and  of  the  jailer  of  Philippi.  It  is  true  it  is  not 
said,  in  so  many  words,  that  these  households  included 
children  ;  and  we  must  candidly  allow  that  it  is  possible 
they  may  not.  Our  Baptist  brethren  will,  we  hope,  be 
equally  candid,  and  grant  it  is  possible,  nay  highly  pro 
bable,  they  may.  Our  argument  here  is  not  merely 
inferential ;  we  do  not  argue  that,  as  it  is  very  likely 
some  children  were  included  in  these  households,  there 
fore  the  apostles  must  be  supposed  to  have  baptized 
children.  Our  argument  is  analogical,  and  may  be 
stated  thus  : — First,  We  find  that  under  the  Old  Testa 
ment  whole  households  were  circumcised,  as  in  the  case 
of  Abraham  and  his  household ;  and  when  a  stranger 
was  admitted  into  the  Church  of  Israel,  his  children 
were  admitted  along  with  him.  Now  when  we  find 
that  the  apostles  frequently  baptized  whole  households, 
we  feel  warranted  from  analogy  to  conclude  they  would 
•  proceed  on  the  same  principle.  It  is  not  the  fact  stand 
ing  alone,  but  the  fact  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
whole  previous  practice  of  the  Church.  Secondly,  We 
place  considerable  weight  on  the  connection  stated  be 
tween  the  believer  and  his  household,  as  the  ground  on 
which  baptism  was  administered  to  it.  "  I  baptized  the 
household  of  Stephanas."  "  He  was  baptized  and  all 
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his  straightway."  "  She  was  baptized  and  her  house 
hold."  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how,  on  the  opposite  theory, 
this  should  have  heen  mentioned  at  all.  For,  if  each 
individual  was  baptized  only  on  his  or  her  conversion 
and  profession  of  faith,  why  include  them  under  the 
head  of  the  house  ?  But  on  our  principle  it  admits  of 
an  easy  and  natural  explanation.  The  children,  and  even 
the  servants  and  their  children,  were  the  property  of 
the  master  of  the  house,  and  it  Avas  in  virtue  of  their 
pertaining  to  him  that  they  received  the  outward  badge 
of  Christian  discipleship.  The  whole  household  of 
Stephanas — every  one  pertaining  to  him — all  his  were 
baptized ;  thenceforth  they  became  a  Christian  house 
hold.  They  were  grouped  into  a  "  church  in  the  house," 
a  phrase  which  implies  that  the  whole  domestic  relations 
had  become  sanctified  and  christianized.  Thirdly, 
This  view  receives  strong  confirmation  from  what 
Paul  said  to  the  jailer  before  baptizing  his  family, 
"  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  thou  shalt  be 
saved,  and  thy  house"  In  uttering  these  words,  I 
am  convinced  that  Paul  had  in  his  eye  the  language 
of  Moses,  "  I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  record  this  day 
against  you,  that  I  have  set  before  you  life  and  death  : 
therefore  choose  life,  that  both  thou  and  thy  seed  may 
live." — (Deut.  xxx.  19.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  meaning  of  Moses  ;  and  as  applied  by  Paul,  "  thou 
and  thy  house  shall  be  saved,"  can  we  suppose  him  to 
have  meant  any  thing  less,  than  that,  on  his  believing, 
not  only  he  but  his  children  would  be  interested  in 
God's  covenant  of  mercy  ?  Can  we  really  imagine  he 
meant  nothing  more  than  to  say,  Thou  shall  be  saved, 
and  thy  family  too  if  they  believe,  or  when  they  come 
to  believe  ?  This  would  no  doubt  be  true;  but  it  would 
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have  been  equally  true  in  this  sense  if  he  had  said, 
"  Thou  shalt  be  saved,  and  all  the  town  of  Philippi !  " 
Our  friends  think  they  have  got  an  insuperable  argu 
ment  on  their  side  from  what  follows,  "And  he  re 
joiced,  believing  in  God  with  all  his  house."  There  ! 
they  say,  not  only  he  but  his  household  rejoiced,  be 
lieving  in  God  ;  how  could  infants  rejoice  or  believe  in 
God  ?  Unfortunately,  however,  for  them,  the  original 
will  not  bear  out  this  notion ;  for  the  word  believing 
is  in  the  singular  number,  agreeing  with  the  jailer,  and 
not  the  household,  and  the  literal  sense  is,  that  he  re 
joiced  with  all  his  house  because  he  believed  in  God — or, 
having  believed  in  God,  he  rejoiced  with  all  his  house. 
This,  you  will  perceive,  confirms  our  view,  and  over 
throws  the  objection.  And  what  more  common  in 
Scripture,  as  well  as  in  ordinary  language,  than  to 
speak  of  a  household  rejoicing,  including  the  little  ones, 
though  they  can  only  rejoice  after  their  own  innocent 
manner  ?  Children,  we  know,  were  taken  up  when 
mere  infants  to  the  Jewish  feasts,  as  we  see  in  the  case 
of  Samuel  and  of  our  Lord  ;  and  yet  Moses  has  said, 
"  Thou  shalt  eat  there  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  and 
thou  shalt  rejoice,  thou  and  thy  household" — (Deut. 
xiv.  26.)  How  absurd  would  it  be  for  any  to  argue 
from  this  text,  that  infants  could  not  be  included  in 
the  household,  because  infants  could  not  eat  or  rejoice 
before  the  Lord ! 

In  fine,  the  fact,  so  frequently  recorded,  of  the 
apostolic  practice  of  baptizing  households,  is  exactly 
the  form  in  which  we  might  expect  to  find  the  baptism 
of  children  recorded.  What  we  plead  for,  as  we  for 
merly  observed,  is  not  the  baptism  of  infants  as  such,  but 
of  children — the  children  of  Christian  parents  ;  so  that 
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our  practice  might  with  great  propriety  be  termed 
Household  baptism,  or  Family  baptism.  Are  our 
Baptist  brethren  in  the  habit  of  baptizing  whole  fami 
lies  ?  Or  do  we  ever  hear  of  their  baptizing  at  all,  as 
the  apostles  did,  by  households?  No;  they  recognize 
no  tie  between  the  parent  and  child  in  the  article  of  bap 
tism.  And  were  they  to  baptize  more  than  the  head  of  the 
family  at  a  time,  they  would  never  speak  of  "  baptizing 
all  his  straightway  ;"  they  would  avoid  such  a  phrase 
as  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  and  speak  only  of  bap 
tizing  such  and  such  individuals. 

There  is  another  passage  which  I  may  add  in  illustra 
tion  of  the  practice  of  the  apostles,  in  1  Cor.  x.  1  : 
"  Moreover,  brethren,  I  would  not  that  ye  should  be 
ignorant,  how  that  all  our  fathers  were  under  the  cloud, 
and  all  passed  through  the  sea,  and  were  all  baptized  unto 
Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea."  He  represents 
them  as  passing  under  the  cloud  and  through  the  sea, 
and  in  this  way  figuratively,  through  the  emblem 
of  Avater,  they  were  all  as  it  were  baptized  unto 
Moses,  declared  to  be  his  disciples,  and  placed  under 
his  government.  Now,  it  is  certain  that  this  included 
the  whole  people,  young  as  well  as  old  ;  for  infants  passed 
through  the  Red  Sea,  arid  partook  of  this  baptism  as 
well  as  their  parents.  Here,  then,  we  certainly  have  a 
passage  in  which  the  baptism  of  children  is  mentioned, 
and  mentioned  too  in  connection  with  Christian  privilege; 
for  the  apostle  is  showing  the  identity  between  the 
church  of  the  old  and  new  testament  :  "  For  they  did 
all  eat  the  same  spiritual  meat,  and  did  all  drink  the 
same  spiritual  drink  (with  us);  for  they  drank  of  the 
rock  that  followed  them,  and  that  rock  was  Christ." 
But  the  force  of  this  passage,  viewed  as  an  argument 
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for  the  admission  of  children  to  baptism,  lies  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  applied  by  Paul.  lie  evidently 
employs  it  as  a  mere  figure  of  speech  ;  but  the  very 
circumstance  of  his  so  employing  it  shows,  that  the 
practice  of  admitting  large  multitudes  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  into  the  Church  by  baptism,  was  so  frequent 
and  familiar,  that  the  phrase,  when  used  figuratively 
with  reference  to  the  Israelites,  would  be  easily  under 
stood.  If  children  were  not  admitted  with  their  parents 
to  baptism,  there  would  have  been  no  analogy  or  re 
semblance  to  the  baptism  of  the  whole  Israelitish  nation 
in  passing  through  the  Red  Sea. 

VI.  The  last  argument  in  proof  of  our  position  is, 
that  children  are  partakers  of  the  blessings  signified  in 
baptism,  namely,  remission  of  sins,  regeneration,  and  life 
eternal. 

It  will  hardly  be  disputed  by  any,  that  to  some 
children  at  least,  the  Lord  will  give  the  whole  signifi 
cation  of  baptism.  And  shall  we  deny  the  outer  shell 
to  those  who  enjoy  the  kernel  ?  Shall  we  refuse  the 
casket  to  those  who  have  got  the  pearl  ?  "  Can  any  man 
forbid  water,  that  these  should  not  be  baptized,  who  have 
received  the  Holy  Ghost  as  well  as  we?  And  he  com 
manded  them  to  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord." 
This  was  arguing  from  a  mere  temporary  and  not  a 
saving  blessing,  from  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit 
to  the  outward  sign  of  baptism:  how  much  more  may 
this  be  argued  from  the  whole  signification  of  baptism  ? 

It  is  vain  to  attempt  evading  this  plain  reason,  by 
asking  how  can  we  know  that  certain  children  are  par 
takers  of  these  blessings,  so  as  to  administer  to  them 
the  sign.  This  objection  proceeds  on  the  fallacious 
assumption,  that  the  administration  of  baptism  signifies 
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that  the  person  baptized  is  a  Christian  in  the  sight  of 
God — a  regenerated  person.  Nothing  can  be  a  greater 
mistake.  Baptism  is  indeed  a  sign  of  regeneration,  but 
it  is  not  a  sign  that  the  person  baptized  is  regenerated. 
This  would  lead  to  the  most  preposterous  conclusions. 
It  is  merely  the  external  symbol  of  the  blessing  itself — 
not  a  declaration  that  the  person  receiving  it  has  been 
made  a  partaker  of  that  blessing.  He  may  not  receive 
it  till  long  after  being  baptized — he  may  never  receive 
it  at  all.  But  what  we  say  is,  that  children,  as  such,  are 
capable  of  pardon  and  regeneration  ;  that  if,  as  we  must 
grant,  they  may  get  to  heaven,  they  must,  ere  they  get 
there,  be  u  sanctified,  and  washed,  and  justified,  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God  ;" 
and  that,  as  many  children  may  receive  those  benefits, 
so  children,  as  such,  may  receive  the  outward  symbol  of 
this  washing  and  sanctification.  Baptism,  when  admin 
istered  to  children,  just  says  that  there  is  salvation  for 
children — that  "  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven" — 
where  the  term  such,  as  we  formerly  observed,  is  a  distinc 
tive  term,  intimating,  not  that  these  children  in  particular 
whom  Christ  held  in  his  arms,  nor  all  children  in  gene 
ral,  but  that  children,  as  such,  are  partakers  of  heaven. 
And  what  is  baptism  in  comparison  to  this  ?  Why,  it 
is  the  mere  outer  raiment  of  the  Christian.  And  surely, 
as  our  Lord  says,  "  the  body  is  more  than  raiment  ?" 
If  children,  as  such,  may  be  baptized  by  the  Spirit, 
they  surely  may  be  baptized  with  water.  It  is  exactly 
such  an  argument  as  our  opponents  might  employ  to 
show,  that  women  as  well  as  men  may  be  admitted  to 
the  Lord's  table.  Women,  they  would  say,  should  be 
admitted  to  the  Supper,  because  women  as  such,  as  well 
as  men,  are  partakers  of  the  spiritual  blessings  of  the  gos- 
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pel.  Precisely  so  :  and  children,  \\e  say,  may  be  ad 
mitted  to  baptism,  because  children  as  such,  as  well  as 
men,  are  partakers  of  spiritual  blessings. 

Some  may  suppose  that,  according  to  this  reasoning, 
children  may  be  admitted  to  the  Lord's  Supper  as  well 
as  baptism.  Granting  that  it  should  lead  to  this  con 
clusion,  all  that  can  be  inferred  from  it  would  be,  that 
we  are  inconsistent  in  not  admitting  children  to  the 
Lord's  table;  but  this  would  not  prove  that  they  should 
be  excluded  from  baptism.  But  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  this. 
We  hold  that  children  who  have  been  admitted  into  the 
church  by  baptism  have  a  remote  right  to  the  Lord's 
Supper — L  <?.,  a  right  to  partake  of  it  as  soon  as  they 
become  capable  of  doing  so  according  to  the  institution, 
and  that  none  but  baptized  persons  should  be  admitted 
to  the  table.  But  there  is  this  obvious  difference  be 
tween  the  two  sacraments,  that  the  one  is  the  sacrament 
of  initiation,  the  other  the  sacrament  of  nutrition.  Bap 
tism  denotes  our  union  with  Christ — a  thing  of  which 
children  are  capable;  the  Supper  denotes  our  communion 
with  Christ — a  thing  of  which  they  are  not  capable. 
Baptism  is  an  ordinance  of  reception  merely,  in  which 
no  action  is  required.  The  person  is  ^cas/eed,  which  is 
the  act  of  another.  He  does  not  wash  himself.  The 
Supper,  again,  is  an  ordinance  of  action.  The  body  of 
Christ  is  to  be  eaten,  and  his  blood  drunk,  symbolically, 
and  in  active  remembrance  of  his  death,  by  the  com 
municant;  of  which  the  child  is  as  yet  incompetent.  In 
this  respect,  there  is  an  analogy  with  the  ancient  sacra 
ments.  Circumcision  was  necessary  to  the  reception  of 
the  Passover,  and  it  was  granted  to  infants  of  eight  days' 
old;  but  such  infants  could  not  eat  of  the  paschal  lamb. 
The  Passover  was  a  family  meal,  indeed;  but  it  was 
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observed  by  those  grown  up,  standing  with  their  loins 
girded,  their  shoes  on  their  feet,  and  their  staff  in  their 
hand;  and  children  were  not  permitted  to  partake  till 
they  were  instructed  in  its  meaning.  "  It  shall  come  to 
pass,  when  your  children  shall  say  unto  you,  What  mean 
ye  by  this  service  ?  that  ye  shall  say,  It  is  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Lord's  passover,"  &c. — (Exod.  xii.  26.) 

We  have  thus  stated  the  Scripture  authority  which 
we  have  for  the  admission  of  children  to  the  ordinance 
of  baptism.     It  is  not  on  any  one  of  these  proofs,  taken 
singly,  that  we  found  the  doctrine,  but  on  the  whole 
taken  in  connection.     And  when  we  consider  that  so 
much  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  admission  of  children, 
the  reasons  must  be  very  strong,  and  cogent,  and  explicit 
indeed,  which  can  warrant  us  to  exclude  them.     But 
before  noticing  these,  we  may  remark,  that  besides  the 
direct  proofs  from  Scripture  which  we  have  alleged,  we 
might  have  adduced  various  presumptions,  founded  on 
Scripture,  in  confirmation  of  our  view.  We  can  only  glance 
for  the  present  at  some  of  these.     Children  are  certainly 
capable  of  moral  corruption  and  condemnation.     They 
are  not  capable  of  actual  faith,  indeed,  and  neither  are 
they  capable   of  actual  sin.     They  have   "  not  sinned 
after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression."    But  they 
all  died  in  Adam  ;  they  are  all  shapen  in  iniquity,  and 
conceived  in   sin,  and   "  are  by  nature  the  children  of 
wrath  even  as   others."     When  we  seriously  reflect  on 
this  awful  truth,  and    consider  that  they  are  naturally 
utterly  unfit  and  unworthy  to  enter  into  that  heavenly 
kingdom  into  which  nothing  can  enter  that  is  unclean  ; 
that  corruption  cannot  inherit  incorruption  ;  and  that 
consequently  they  must  be  born  again  before  they  can 
enter  heaven : — when,   moreover,  we   consider  that  so 
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many  are  cut  off  in  infancy,  that  it  has  been  calculated 
that  one -fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  human  family  die 
before  reaching  maturity,  are  not  such  considerations 
so  many  presumptions  in  favour  of  their  having  the 
outward  symbol  of  regeneration  in  baptism  ?  Again, 
as  all  that  belongs  to  the  believer  belongs  to  God,  so 
the  Christian  parent  may  truly  say,  in  devoting  his  in 
fant  offspring  to  Him,  "  Of  thine  own  have  we  given 
thee."  "  Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord  ;  and 
the  fruit  of  the  womb  is  his  reward."  Again,  Chris 
tian  parents  will  be  solicitous  to  bring  their  children  to 
Christ.  But,  if  not  by  baptism,  there  is  no  other  ordi 
nance  by  which  they  can  formally  do  so.  Baptism  is  the 
only  gate  by  which  any  can  be  admitted  into  the  Church, 
which  is  his  body.  If  this  gate  is  closed,  how  shall 
entrance  be  obtained  ?  And  then,  what  a  privilege  and 
a  consolation  is  thus  afforded  to  the  Christian  parent ! 
Conscious  that  the  poor,  immortal  being,  to  whom  his 
heart  clings  in  natural  affection,  has  derived  through 
him  the  mortal  taint  of  sin,  and  may  die  and  perish  in 
his  sin,  what  a  brightening  hope  is  opened  up  to  him 
through  the  portal  of  baptism,  that  "  as  in  Adam  all 
die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive,"  and  that  he 
is  permitted  to  dedicate  his  child  to  God  in  this  blessed 
ordinance,  which  speaks  of  purification  and  salvation,  in 
the  faith  of  God's  covenant  promise,  "  I  will  be  thy 
God,  and  the  God  of  tliy  seed !  "  And  then  the  obliga 
tions  under  which  it  lays  him  to  bring  up  this  infant 
disciple  of  Christ,  from  his  earliest  dawn  of  being,  in 
the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord!  But  all 
this,  important  as  it  must  appear  to  every  unbiassed 
mind,  is  as  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  blessed  effects 
of  the  ordinance  on  the  baptized,  when,  in  after  life, 
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they  are  enabled  to  improve  their  baptism.  And  so 
much  am  I  satisfied  that  the  gist  of  the  whole  question 
lies  here,  that  I  would  solemnly  and  affectionately  beseech 
all  of  you  to  postpone  your  final  judgment  on  it,  till  we 
have  come  to  consider  this  part  of  the  subject. 

We  have  not  adverted  to  another  argument  which  we 
consider  quite  clear  in  our  favour,  viz.,  the  testimony 
of  antiquity.  Nothing  admits  of  being  more  clearly 
demonstrated  than  that  the  baptism  of  children  was 
practised  from  the  very  earliest  ages  of  the  Church.  Thus 
Irenteus,  who  was  born  before  the  death  of  the  Evan 
gelist  John,  and  who  flourished  in  the  generation  imme 
diately  succeeding  him,  when  it  was  not  possible  for  the 
Church  to  be  ignorant  of  what  was  done  as  to  the 
baptizing  of  children  in  the  times  of  the  apostles,  writes, 
that  "  Christ  Jesus  came  to  save  all  persons  by  himself 
— all,  I  mean,  who  by  him  are  regenerated  unto  God—' 
infants  and  little  ones,  and  children,  and  youths,  and 
elder  persons."  Now,  by  "  regenerated  unto  God,"  it 
can  be  shown  that  he  means  baptized  unto  God  ;  for  he 
calls  the  commission  to  baptize  all  nations,  the  commis 
sion  to  regenerate  all  nations ;  using  the  word  regene 
ration  for  its  sign  and  symbol.  Again,  Origen,  a  very 
early  writer,  tells  us,  that  "  the  Church  received  it  as 
delivered  by  the  apostles,  that  baptism  should  be  granted 
even  to  children."  And  Augustine  declares  that  this 
is  "a  doctrine  held  by  the  Church  universal,  and  that 
not  as  instituted  by  councils,  but  as  delivered  by  the 
authority  of  the  apostles  alone."*  The  Papists  therefore 
are  quite  mistaken  when  they  allege  that  pasdo -baptism 

*  Wall's  Hist,  of  Infant  Baptism,  p.  15,  &c.  Bucan.  Inst.  Theol. 
678. 
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rests  not  on  Scripture  precept  or  example,  but  solely  on 
the  decrees  of  the  Church. 

We  shall  only  mention  the  interesting  fact,  that  the 
primitive  "  Church  in  the  Catacombs"  at  Rome,  and  the 
Waldenses,  have  been  proved  to  have  practised  the  bap 
tism  of  children.  Nor  shall  we  dwell  on  the  fact,  that  at 
the  period  of  the  Reformation,  when  the  whole  system  of 
antichristian  error  and  superstition  was  subverted,  and 
when  every  dogma  and  practice  of  the  Church  was  sub 
jected  to  a  thorough  revision  and  unsparing  reform,  ac 
cording  to  the  Word  of  God,  it  was  never  proposed  by  any 
of  the  reformed  Churches,  or  any  of  the  reformed  divines, 
to  repudiate  the  baptism  of  children.  The  doctrine  was, 
indeed,  placed  on  its  right  scriptural  basis,  and  divested 
of  all  superstitious  additions.  But,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  sect  which  sprung  up  in  Germany,  called 
Anabaptists,  not  a  voice  was  raised  against  the  practice. 
Of  that  sect  I  shall  not  here  say  a  single  word,  as  it  was 
so  discreditable  that  our  brethren  the  Baptists  do  not 
choose  to  be  identified  with  it.  But  this  I  will  say,  that, 
differing  as  our  reformers  did  on  many  points  of  eccle 
siastical  practice  from  each  other,  on  the  right  of  children 
to  baptism  there  was  a  perfect  harmony  among  them  ; 
and  what  is  more  (as  we  may  afterwards  have  occasion 
to  show),  between  Luther,  who  perhaps  went  the 
shortest  distance  from  Rome  of  all  the  reformers,  and 
John  Knox,  who  went  the  farthest,  cutting  off  right  and 
left  whatever  savoured  of  superstition,  there  was  an 
entire  agreement,  not  only  as  to  the  subjects  and  the 
mode,  but  on  the  nature,  design,  and  effects  of  Christian 
baptism. 
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LECTURE  IV. 

OBJECTIONS  ANSWERED. 

IT  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  while  our  opinion  as  to 
the  admission  of  children  by  baptism  rests,  as  we  have 
seen  in  last  lecture,  on  a  great  variety  of  positive  proofs, 
the  opinion  of  those  opposed  to  us  rests,  not  on  positive 
evidence,  but  on  mere  presumptions  and  objections. 
The  Baptist  theory  on  this  point,  in  so  far  as  it  differs 
from  ours,  is  a  mere  system  of  negations  ;  their  faith 
rests  on  difficulties  which  they  cannot  solve,  and  appa 
rent  incongruities  which  they  cannot  reconcile.  We 
say,  in  so  far  as  their  theory  differs  from  ours  ;  for  on 
some  points  we  have  no  dispute  with  them.  We  agree 
with  them  that  the  believer  should  be  baptized ;  we 
have  no  objections  to  the  practice  of  adult  baptism. 
Had  we  been  in  the  same  circumstances  with  the  apostles, 
we  would  have  exactly  followed  them  in  baptizing  all 
men  and  women  who  professed  their  faith  in  Christ;  in 
similar  circumstances  we  are  prepared  to  do  so  still.  It 
is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  tell  us,  that  they  rest  on  the  po 
sitive  evidence  of  the  Word  in  baptizing  adults ;  for  here 
there  is  no  difference  between  us.  But  it  is  when  they 
proceed  to  deny  that  children  also  are  to  be  admitted 
with  the  parents,  that  they  differ  from  us ;  and  here  we 
say  they  have  nothing  to  go  upon  but  mere  presumptions 
and  inferences,  and  these  presumptions  and  inferences 
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merely  negative.  They  can  only  reason  thus  :  Believers 
were  baptized  by  the  apostles ;  but  children  cannot  be 
lieve  ;  and  therefore  our  inference  is,  that  children  cannot 
be  baptized.  We  have  a  mass  of  positive  evidence  on 
our  side  ;  they  have  no  positive  evidence  to  bring  against 
us.  In  answer  to  all  our  arguments,  they  are  perpetu 
ally  putting  the  question,  "  How  can  these  things  be  ?  " 
No  class  of  Christians  are  more  loud  in  demanding  posi 
tive  proof  from  us  in  behalf  of  our  system.  But  when  the 
proof  is  placed  before  them  in  all  its  latitude  and  longi 
tude,  they  meet  it  with  a  long  list  of  objections  and  pre 
sumptions  ;  and  when  asked  for  their  own  positive  proof 
for  the  exclusion  of  children,  they  reply  by  handing  us 
an  inference.  This  mode  of  reasoning,  in  the  matters 
of  God,  is  far  from  being  a  safe  or  legitimate  one.  No 
thing  is  more  easy  than  to  conjure  up  scruples  and  ob 
jections  against  any  part  of  the  revealed  scheme.  God's 
ways  are  not  our  ways,  nor  His  thoughts  our  thoughts. 
The  difference  is  so  great,  that  the  human  mind,  once 
bent  on  making  the  two  things  square  with  each  other, 
will  pronounce  as  the  height  of  absurdity,  what,  after 
all,  may  be  the  highest  wisdom.* 

Besides  this,  there  is  a  plausibility  in  the  objections 
of  our  brethren,  arising  partly  from  the  cause  now  hinted 
at,  the  superhuman  and  unworldly  character  of  the 

*  The  more  acute  and  ingenious  the  writer  is,  the  more  successful 
will  he  be  in  suggesting  difficulties.  We  might  refer,  as  an  illustra 
tion,  to  "  Lectures  on  Baptism,  by  the  late  William  Shirefi,  min 
ister  of  the  gospel,  Glasgow."  The  greater  portion  of  this  inge 
nious  author's  book  is  occupied  by  what  he  calls  "  Presumptions 
against  Infant  Baptism."  Alas  !  people  may  get  up,  quite  its  plau 
sibly  and  as  easily,  Presumptions  against  Infant  Salvation.  We  ven 
ture  to  say,  that  not  one  of  the  presumptions  mentioned  by  Mr  Shi- 
reff'  might  not,  with  equal  appearance  of  reason,  be  urged  against 
the  idea  that  infants  will  ever  reach  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ! 
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gospel  scheme  ;  and  partly  from  their  fixing  on  the  ac 
count  of  the  first  baptisms  of  the  Christian  Church,  as 
the  only  data  on  which  we  are  warranted  to  found  our 
reasonings  ;  but  principally  from  the  fact,  acknowledged 
on  all  hands,  that  the  Bible  addresses  itself  to  persons 
of  ripe  years — to  men  and  women — demanding  from  all, 
as  necessary  to  salvation,  the  exercises  of  repentance 
toward  God,  and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus.  The 
former  causes  we  have  already  noticed  ;  but  the  unfair 
ness  of  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  now  referred  to  in 
the  present  controversy,  must  be  at  once  apparent  when 
we  consider  that  they  themselves,  on  other  occasions, 
must  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  infants.  For  the 
sake  of  bringing  out  my  meaning  here,  let  me  suppose 
that  I  am  one  of  those  who  deny  the  salvation  of  infants. 
I  begin,  then,  by  appealing  to  the  silence  of  Scripture 
on  this  subject,  and,  rejecting  all  cumulative  or  inferen 
tial  proof,  I  demand  an  express  declaration.  '  Where  is 
such  a  declaration  to  be  found  ?  Do  we  not,  on  the  con 
trary,  find  that  every  where  men  are  commanded  to 
repent  and  believe  the  gospel  ?  and  that  without  faith  it 
is  impossible  to  please  God?  And  how  can  infants  be 
lieve  or  repent  ?  Does  not  the  gospel  uniformly  address 
itself  to  men  and  women  ?  How  then  can  you  speak  of 
infant  salvation  ?  The  gospel  has  nothing  to  do  with 
infants.  Talk  not  of  promises  and  privileges  !  All  the 
promises  of  God  are  addressed  to  faith  ;  all  the  privi 
leges  of  the  gospel  Church  imply  the  possession  of  spirit 
ual  character.  How  can  such  things  be  predicated  of 
infants?'  The  preposterousness  and  unfairness  of  such 
a  mode  of  reasoning  would  at  once  be  felt  by  our  Bap 
tist  brethren  ;  and  they  would  be  ready  to  reply,  Such 
passages  imply,  no  doubt,  that  the  persons  addressed  are 
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adults  ;  but  they  do  not  imply  that  there  are  no  children 
in  the  world,  or  that  no  children  can  be  saved.  Right ! 
but  they  are  quite  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  the  ad 
vantage  which  such  passages  afford  when  speaking  of 
infant  baptism  ;  and  yet  what  is  baptism  after  all,  when 
compared  with  salvation  ? 

It  is  of  importance,  however,  to  examine  the  objec 
tions  of  our  opponents ;  for  it  will  generally  be  found 
that  the  errors  of  good  and  conscientious  men  rest  on 
some  semblance  of  the  truth.  Unlike  fatal  heresy,  which 
lies  in  direct  hostility  to  some  saving  truth,  the  doctrinal 
mistakes  of  Christians  arise  from  placing  an  undue 
weight  on  some  saving  truth,  and  allowing  it  to  bulk  so 
much  in  their  eye  as  to  hide  from  them  some  other 
truth.  In  this  way,  too,  we  may  discover  the  secret 
reasons  which  prevent  some  good  men  from  seeing  the 
force  of  our  arguments,  and  which  have  led  so  many  to 
stumble  at  the  threshold,  till,  having  renounced  their 
early  baptism,  and  submitted  to  rebaptization,  they  find 
themselves  inextricably  entangled  in  party  prejudice. 

In  general  it  may  be  observed,  that  many  have  been 
led  to  entertain  scruples  about  the  baptism  of  children, 
from  having  adopted  extravagant  notions  in  regard  to 
the  spirituality  of  the  gospel.  Deeply  impressed  them 
selves  with  the  spiritual  demands  of  Christ — convinced 
that  real  Christianity  is  matter  of  personal  experience — 
and  perceiving,  with  painful  concern,  how  many  rest 
contented  with  the  mere  external  form,  and  even  with 
the  name  of  Christians  given  them  at  their  baptism,  they 
are  led,  step  by  step,  to  form  a  theory,  according  to 
which  spirituality  is  every  thing,  and  the  external  Church 
vanishes  into  invisibility.  This  is  frequentlv attended  with 
a  morbid  state  of  religious  sentiment,  the  symptoms  of 
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•which  are  a  total  incapacity  to  discriminate  between 
the  visible  and  invisible  Church,  and  a  consciousness  of 
having  reached  some  ideal  eminence,  from  which  they 
are  entitled  to  look  down  with  contempt  on  all  other 
Christians. 

To  guard  against  this  extreme,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  Church  of  Christ,  so  long  as  she  is  in  this  world, 
is  a  visible  corporeal  society,  and  possesses  external  pri 
vileges,  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  must  necessarily 
be  shared  by  the  spiritual  children  of  God  in  common 
with  many  who  are  so  only  nominally,  or  by  profession; 
that  there  is  an  outward  baptism  with  water,  as  well  as 
an  inward  baptism  with  the  Spirit,  and  for  hundreds 
that  receive  the  former,  there  may  not  be  one  in  a  hun 
dred  that  receive  the  latter;  and  that  true  spirituality, 
instead  of  confounding  these  two  things  together,  just 
appears  in  being  able  to  distinguish  them.  The  Society 
of  Quakers,  who  carry  this  spiritualizing  theory  to  its 
legitimate  results,  deny  consistently  enough  the  use  of 
water  baptism  altogether.  If  we  are  baptized  with  the 
Spirit,  they  say,  where  is  the  need  of  being  baptized 
either  in  or  with  water  ?  According  to  this  fanatical 
idea,  the  written  word,  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and 
the  sacraments,  may  be  all  dispensed  with  ;  and  the 
Church  on  earth  is  identified  with  the  Church  in  heaven, 
which,  being  composed  only  of  saints  and  perfect  men, 
stands  in  no  need  of  ordinances  at  all !  The  Church  of 
Christ,  however,  as  a  visible  society,  must  have  outward 
privileges  by  which  its  members  may  be  distinguished  in 
the  sight  of  man,  as  well  as  inward  graces  by  which  they 
are  distinguished  in  the  sight  of  God — privileges  which 
the  worldling  may  despise,  and  the  hypocrite  may  abuse, 
but  by  which  all  will  be  judged  at  last,  and  which  shall 
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be  found  either  "  the  savour  of  life  unto  life,  or  the  savour 
of  death  unto  death."  It  is  one  of  the  main  duties  of  the 
gospel  minister  to  guard  all  against  resting  on  these  privi 
leges,  and  with  this  view  to  stir  them  up  to  a  spiritual 
improvement  of  them,  pointing  to  the  graces  which  they 
exhibit  to  our  faith.  But  it  is  altogether  preposterous 
to  hold  that  the  graces  supersede  the  use  of  the  privi 
leges,  or  that  the  privileges  are  in  themselves  wholly 
meaningless  and  useless.  To  judge  aright  of  the  value 
of  the  external  privileges  of  the  Church,  we  must  con 
trast  them,  not  with  the  spiritual  character  of  the  Chris 
tian,  of  which  they  are  merely  the  emblems,  but  with 
the  world  lying  in  wickedness  around  us,  with  the  heart 
deceitful  and  desperately  wicked  within  us,  and  with 
the  hell  of  everlasting  curse  beneath  us,  and  then  they 
will  appear  in  their  true  light,  as  "  exceeding  great  and 
precious." 

Another  class  of  objectors  are  carried  away  by  a  vague 
prejudice  against  all  reasoning  deduced  from  the  Old 
Testament.  They  insist  that  baptism,  being  a  New 
Testament  ordinance,  must  be  judged  of  entirely  from 
New  Testament  evidence.  If  by  baptism  they  mean 
the  outward  rite,  we  agree  with  them  ;  but  if  they  mean 
the  whole  doctrine  about  baptism,  they  might  just  as 
well  say  that  the  doctrines  of  the  atonement  or  of  justi 
fication  by  faith  are  New  Testament  doctrines,  and  that 
Paul  was  entirely  wrong  in  bringing  evidence  in  their 
support  from  the  Old  Testament.  We  draw  no  argu 
ment  from  the  ancient  Scriptures  but  what  is  agreeable 
to  the  analogy  of  faith  developed  in  the  writings  of  the 
apostles ;  and  as  the  very  force  of  our  reasoning  lies  in 
showing  that  there  is  a  divinely  established  connection 
between  the  privileges  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
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ment  Churches,  it  is  rather  too  much  to  expect  that,  to 
please  our  opponents,  we  should  dismiss  Moses  and  the 
prophets  as  incompetent  witnesses  in  the  case.  "  All 
Scripture  is  profitahle  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  cor 
rection  and  instruction  in  righteousness." 

A  third  class,  again,  object  to  the  whole  of  our  evidence 
for  the  baptism  of  children  because  it  is  cumulative,  or, 
as  they  are  pleased  to  call  it,  presumptive  evidence. 
We  grant  that  it  is  cumulative;  that  is,  it  does  not  in 
point  of  fact  rest  on  any  one  passage  of  Scripture,  but 
on  many;  but  we  maintain  that  all  the  particulars  in 
the  assemblage  contribute  to  strengthen  the  cause.  We 
do  not  admit,  nor  do  we  ask  you  to  suppose,  that  our 
proofs,  taken  singly,  may  be  unsatisfactory,  but  taken 
collectively  may  warrant  our  practice;  for  we  hold  that 
each  proof  we  have  adduced  is  satisfactory,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  in  strengthening  our  general  proposition.  Arid  is 
it  not  in  this  way  that  God  has  been  pleased  to  teach 
us  some  of  the  most  vital  truths  of  his  Word  ?  How 
do  we  substantiate  the  truth  of  our  Lord's  divinity  ?  Is 
it  not  by  a  long  series  of  cumulative  evidence  ? — by 
going  back  to  the  Old  Testament — arguing  from  the 
names  given  him — from  the  works  and  attributes  ascribed 
to  him — from  a  variety  of  proofs  scattered  throughout 
Scripture  ?  And  how  unfair  would  it  be  to  say,  This  is 
all  presumptive  evidence — not  one  of  these  passages 
taken  by  itself  is  sufficient  to  support  the  doctrine ! 
We  take  the  doctrine  of  baptism,  as  of  the  deity  of 
Christ,  even  as  God  has  lieen  pleased  to  reveal  it;  and  our 
faith  in  it  is  confirmed  by  finding  it  supported  by  such 
a  close  and  connected  array  of  proofs.  See,  we  say, 
how  it  agrees  with  the  whole  tenor  of  the  divine  admin 
istration  from  the  beginning.  See  how  it  is  supported 
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by  the  way  in  which  God  constituted  his  ancient  Church. 
See  how  it  is  countenanced  by  the  general  terms  of  the 
commission  of  Christ,  and  by  the  practice  of  his  apostles. 
And  see  how  many  passages  can  be  quoted  to  show,  that 
under  the  New  Testament  children  were  not  excluded 
from  the  Church,  but  were  expressly  said  to  belong  to 
the  kingdom  of  heaven — to  have  the  promise  made  to 
them — and  to  be  holy.  This  is  not  presumptive,  but 
plain,  positive  evidence,  which  leads  directly  to  the  con 
clusion  that  children  should  be  admitted  to  baptism,  by 
which  they  are  declared  to  be  the  members  of  Christ's 
Church. 

But  we  may  now  consider  more  particularly  some  of 
the  most  popular  objections  against  our  practice. 

I.  And  first,  there  is  a  general  objection  taken  and 
felt  by  many  at  our  reasoning  so  much  from  the  Abra- 
hamic  covenant,  on  the  ground  of  the  great  difference 
between  the  Old  and  New  Testament  Church  in  point 
of  spirituality.  Such  persons  are  apt  to  suppose  that  we 
have  transplanted  a  carnal  rite  from  the  ancient  ritual 
among  the  spiritualities  of  the  gospel ;  and  they  talk 
much  of  the  Jewish  Church  having  been  now  amalga 
mated  in  or  given  place  to  the  Christian. 

Now,  we  grant  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
the  two  dispensations  in  point  of  spirituality;  we  grant 
that  there  was  much,  very  much,  that  was  carnal  in  the 
ancient  economy ;  and  nothing  distinguishes  the  gospel 
more  than  its  having  delivered  the  Church  from  the 
carnal  ordinances  under  which  it  was  formerly  kept,  as 
under  a  schoolmaster.  But  the  grand  fallacy  lying  at 
the  root  of  this  objection  is,  that  it  would  separate  be 
tween  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  Church  as  two  dis 
tinct  churches,  which  may  be  contrasted  or  compared 
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\vith  each  other, — the  one  church  being  carnal,  the  other 
spiritual, — the  one  church  being  the  type,  and  the  other 
the  antitype.  This  is  an  entire  delusion;  but  it  is  one 
that  bears  so  much  the  semblance  of  the  truth,  that, 
unless  very  closely  examined,  it  is  apt  to  mislead.  Let 
it  then  be  carefully  remarked,  (1.)  That  the  Scripture 
never  contrasts  the  Jewish  with  the  Christian  Church. 
If  you  look  over  the  New  Testament  you  may  find  the 
Jews  often  contrasted  with  the  Gentiles ;  but  you  will 
never  find  the  Jewish  Church  contrasted  with  the  Chris 
tian  Church.  You  may  read  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  being 
amalgamated  into  one  church  ;  but  never  of  the  Jewish 
Church  being  amalgamated  with  the  Christian  Church. 
You  may  read  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  being  abo 
lished,  and  giving  place  to  the  Christian ;  but  never  of 
the  Jewish  Church  being  abolished,  and  giving  place  to 
the  Christian.  It  is  true  that  the  ancient  Church  was, 
in  point  of  fact,  composed  of  Jews;  and  therefore  we  may 
sometimes  speak  of  the  Jewish  Church  as  distinct  from 
the  Christian,  which  is  composed  both  of  Jews  and  Gen 
tiles.  But  this  mode  of  speech  has  been  entirely  mis 
construed  into  the  notion  that  the  one  Church  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  other;  whereas  the  apostle  constantly 
speaks  of  them  as  but  one  Church.  When  they  speak 
of  Gentiles  as  such,  they  say  they  are  introduced  into 
the  old  Church,  which  was  from  the  beginning.  When 
they  speak  of  Jeics  as  such>  they  speak  of  them  as  amal 
gamated  with  the  Gentiles  into  this  one  Church  ;  but 
never  that  one  church  was  amalgamated  with,  or  gave 
place  to,  another  church.  It  is  evident  that  this  mistake 
arises  from  confounding  what  is  said  of  the  junction  of 
Jews  and  Gentiles  into  one  Church,  by  the  removal  of 
all  that  was  peculiar  to  the  ancient  economy,  with  an- 
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other  thing  altogether,  which  never  entered  into  the 
minds  of  the  apostles — the  junction  of  two  Churches. 

(2.)  We  grant  there  was  much  that  was  carnal  and 
typical  about  the  ancient  Church,  but  still  it  was  a 
Church — the  true  spiritual  Church  of  God.  It  is  easy  to 
speak,  in  rambling  and  sweeping  terms,  about  the  old 
Church  being  merely  a  type  of  the  new,  and  the  Jewish 
nation  being  typical  of  the  holy  nation,  the  Christian 
Church.  We  grant  that  it  was  so,  considered  as  a  na 
tion;  but  that  nation  was  at  the  same  time  a  Church, 
enjoying  all  the  privileges  of  a  Church  state.  "  To  them 
were  committed  the  oracles  of  God," — "  to  them  be 
longed  the  adoption,  and  the  glory,  and  the  covenants, 
and  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  the  service  of  God,  and 
the  promises."  The  same  persons  who  formed  the  na 
tion  may  also  have  formed  the  Church ;  but  there  the 
Church  was,  notwithstanding. 

In  the  same  way  we  grant  that  circumcision  and  the 
passover  were  types,  as  every  thing  under  that  economy 
had  a  typical  character;  and  yet  thev  retained  also  the 
sacramental  character.  The  passover  was  a  type  of  Christ 
our  passover;  but  still  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  sign 
and  seal  of  God's  covenant  with  Israel.  Circumcision 
may  have  been  typical  of  Christian  sunctification;  but 
still  it  did  not  lose  its  sacramental  character  as  a  seal 
of  the  covenant. 

II.  The  next  objection  we  shall  notice  is  founded  on 
the  words  of  Paul,  that  Abraham  "received  circumcision, 
a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  the  faith  which  he  had, 
being  yet  uncircumcised;"  from  which  they  would  infer 
that  circumcision  was  given  to  Abraham,  and  to  him 
only,  as  a  seal  of  spiritual  blessings  because  he  already 
had  faith  ;  but  to  his  natural  posterity,  many  of  whom 
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had  not  his  faith,  it  served  merely  as  a  sign  of  their 
lineal  descent  from  Abraham,  as  a  badge  to  distinguish 
them  from  other  nations,  and  as  a  pledge  of  the  earthly 
inheritance  of  Canaan.     This,  however,  is  to  put  an  in 
terpretation   on  the  apostle's   words  which  they  were 
never  meant  to  bear.     What  he  intended  to  show,  as 
appears  from  the  context,  is,  that  Abraham  was  a  jus 
tified  man  before  he  was  circumcised,  and  thus  refute 
the  error  of  the  Jews,  that  circumcision  was  necessary 
to  salvation.     And  to   confirm   this,   the  apostle    says 
that  circumcision  was,  in  his  case,  the  seal  of  a  right 
eousness  or  justification  which  he  possessed  before.    But 
does  it  therefore  follow  that  circumcision  was  not  a  seal 
of  justification  in  its  own  nature  and  design?     We  have 
here  a  repetition  of  the  same  confusion  of  ideas  to  which 
we  formerly  adverted.     Circumcision  was  a  sign  of  jus 
tification  and  regeneration  ;  but  it  was  not  a  sign  that 
the  person  to  whom  it  was  administered  was  a  justified 
and  regenerated  person,  any  more  than  baptism  is.    The 
apostle  states  the  fact,  that  Abraham  was  already  justi 
fied  before  circumcision;  but  even  in  his  case  circum 
cision  was  not  granted  as  a  declaration  or  confirmation 
of  the  fact  that   he  was  justified.     It  was  given  him 
simply  as  a  seal  of  the  covenant,  though  in  his  case  it 
was  the  seal  of  a  covenant  in  which  he  was  already  per 
sonally  interested.    But,  in  receiving  circumcision,  Abra 
ham  received  it  as  a  seal  not  only  for  himself  but  for 
all  his  posterity.     And  can  we  suppose  that  it  was  not 
given  in  the  same  way  to  Isaac  and  Jacob,  "  the  heirs 
with  him  of  the  same  promise," — namely,  as  a  seal  of 
the  covenant  of  justification, — and  that  it  would  not  be 
improved  by  them  afterwards  as  such  ? 

Oh  !    say  our    opponents,    as  given    to  them   it  w:i«s 
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merely  a  badge  of  natural  descent  from  Abraham,  and 
of  their  title  to  the  temporal  blessings  of  that  covenant ! 
This  is  a  mere  gratuitous  assertion.  There  was  but  one 
covenant,  and  that,  as  we  formerly  saAv,  included  both 
temporal  and  spiritual  blessings;  and  but  one  seal  or 
symbol,  and  that  was  circumcision,  which  referred  both 
to  spiritual  and  temporal  blessings.  What  right  have 
they  to  limit  its  signification  to  temporals  only  ?  But  as 
there  must  be  always  some  ground  on  which  men  of  sense 
and  piety  rest  their  objections,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
find  out  where  the  fallacy  lies  here  also.  Circumcision, 
they  say,  was  the  sign  of  natural  descent  from  Abraham, 
or  of  being  born  a  Jew,  which  was  typical  of  spiritual 
descent,  or  being  born  a  Christian.  Now,  here  it  is 
evident,  they  suppose,  that  the  Jewish  child  was  cir 
cumcised  simply  in  virtue  of  his  being  a  son  of  Abra 
ham  according  to  the  flesh.  But  mark  the  mistake  ! 
True,  those  that  were  circumcised  were  Jewish  children, 
sons  of  Abraham  by  lineal  descent ;  but  they  were  cir 
cumcised,  not  as  Jewish  children,  or  in  virtue  of  their 
lineal  descent,  but  in  virtue  of  the  covenant  which  God 
made  with  their  fathers.  This  is  the  distinction  which 
Paul  makes,  Horn.  ix.  6-8.  "  For  they  are  not  all 
Israel  which  are  of  Israel :  neither,  because  they  are  the 
seed  of  Abraham,  are  they  all  children:  but,  In  Isaac 
shall  thy  seed  be  called.  That  is,  They  which  are  the 
children  of  the  flesh,  these  are  not  the  children  of  God  : 
but  the  children  of  the  promise  (or  covenant)  are 
counted  for  the  seed."  The  distinction  may  appear  at 
first  so  small  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible,  and  hence  the 
mistake  into  which  some  so  naturally  fall ;  but  it  will 
be  found  to  involve  the  whole  question  in  dispute.  The 
benefits  of  the  covenant  were  confined  almost  solely  to 
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the  nation  of  the  Jews;  so  that  circumcision  became,  in 
point  of  fact,  a  kind  of  national  badge;  but  it  was  not 
granted  to  them  in  virtue  of  their  lineal  or  carnal  con 
nection  with  Abraham,  but  in  virtue  of  the  covenant 
with  Abraham, — in  other  words,  in  virtue  of  a  moral, 
spiritual,  and  supernatural  transaction  between  God  and 
them  as  a  people.  "  Ye  are  the  children  of  the  pro 
mise,  and  of  the  covenant  which  God  made  with  your 
fathers."  And  hence  servants,  and  proselytes  of  other 
nations,  though  not  lineally  descended  from  Abraham, 
were,  in  virtue  of  the  same  covenant,  admitted  to  cir 
cumcision.  The  tie  was  of  a  moral,  not  of  a  mere  na 
tural  or  fleshly,  kind.  And  the  same  holds  true  of  the 
children  cf  Christian  parents.  It  is  not  on  the  car 
nal  ground  of  their  being  lineally  descended  from 
Christian  parents,  or  in  virtue  of  this,  that  they  are 
admitted  to  baptism;  but  on  the  spiritual  ground,  that, 
being  so  connected,  they  are  interested  in  the  cove 
nant  of  grace,  and  so  entitled  to  receive  its  seal  and 
symbol. 

III.  The  next  objection,  on  which  great  stress  has 
been  laid,  is,  that  faith,  or  a  profession  of  faith  and 
repentance,  is  required  of  all  who  are  to  be  admitted 
to  Christian  baptism.  The  two  passages  generally 
quoted  in  support  of  this,  is  that  in  Mark  xvi.  16: 
"  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved ; " — 
and  that  in  Acts  viii.  36,  37  :  "  What  doth  hinder 
me,"  said  the  eunuch,  "  to  be  baptized  ?  And  Philip 
said,  If  thou  believest  with  all  thine  heart,  thou  mayest." 
Here,  they  say,  faith  is  imperatively  required  as  a  pre 
requisite  or  condition  of  baptism.  The  child  is  incap 
able  of  believing,  and  therefore,  as  it  cannot  perform  this 
condition,  it  cannot  be  baptized.  And  hence  they  call 
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theirs,  by  way  of  distinction  from  ours,  "  believer's  bap 
tism." 

The  first  passage  quoted  from  Mark,  we  regard  as 
quite  inapplicable  to  the  question.  Our  Lord  is  not 
there  stating  the  pre-requisites  to  baptism,  but  the  pre 
requisites  to  salvation.  These  are  two — viz.,  faith  and 
baptism.  "  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be 
saved" — i.  e.,  faith  and  a  profession  of  faith,  evinced  by 
receiving  baptism,  are  necessary  to  salvation,  and  will 
be  followed  by  it.  Similar  declarations  abound  in  the 
New  Testament.  Thus,  "  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved."  "  With  the  heart 
man  believeth  unto  righteousness,  and  with  the  mouth 
confession  is  made  unto  salvation."  But  though  every 
body  knows  that  faith  in  and  a  confession  of  Christ  are 
the  ordinary  means  of  salvation,  what  has  this  to  do  with 
the  admission  of  children  to  baptism  ?  If  the  passage 
in  question  has  any  relation  to  children  at  all,  it  must 
exclude  them,  not  from  baptism,  but  from  salvation,  for 
it  is  of  this  that  it  speaks :  nay,  it  must  not  only  ex 
clude  them  from  salvation,  but  actually  consign  them  all 
to  perdition  ;  for  it  follows,  "  he  that  believeth  not  shall 
be  damned."  Children  believe  not ;  therefore,  say  the 
Baptists,  they  cannot  be  baptized  ; — but  they  are  bound, 
if  they  would  be  consistent,  to  go  further,  and  say  they 
cannot  be  saved,  for  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be 
damned ! 

Is  any  thing  more  necessary  to  show  that  this  pas 
sage  refers  to  adults  only,  and  to  them  not  in  regard  to 
baptism,  but  to  salvation  ?  Is  it  not  self-apparent  that 
the  conditions  and  duties  required  in  Scripture  of  adults, 
must  always  be  understood  with  an  exception  in  favour 
of  children  ?  Thus,  when  Paul  says,  "  We  commanded 
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you,  that  if  any  would  not  work,  neither  should  he  eat," 
would  it  not  be  the  height  of  absurdit}'  to  argue,  that 
since  children  could  not  work,  neither  should  they  eat  ? 

Still  further,  this  text,  "  He  that  believeth  and  is  bap 
tized  shall  be  saved,"  if  adduced  to  show  the  condition 
of  baptism,  proves  more  than  Baptists  will  them 
selves  allow;  for  it  would  follow  that  none  but  true 
believers  could  be  baptized — that  we  must  be  positively 
assured  of  this  before  we  can  apply  for  or  receive  the 
ordinance.  But  all  that  our  Baptists  obtain  is  a  pro 
fession  of  faith.  Now  it  is  not  said,  He  that  professes  his 
faith,  but  he  that  "  lelicveth  and  is  baptized  shall  be 
saved."  Our  Lord  could  never  mean  that  a  mere  pro 
fession  of  faith  could  save  us.  This  unfortunate  text, 
therefore,  must  be  wholly  set  aside  as  having  no  bear 
ing  on,  or  connection  with,  the  subject. 

But,  say  our  brethren  on  the  other  side,  previous 
instruction  and  a  profession  of  faith  are  at  least  surely 
required  in  the  other  passage,  where  Philip  said  to  the 
Ethiopian,  "  If  thou  believest  with  all  thine  heart,  thou 
mayest.  And  he  said,  I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
Son  of  God.  And  he  baptized  him."  I  do  not  answer 
this,  as  some  have  lately  done,""  by  denouncing  it  as  an 
interpolation.  It  may  not  exist  in  some  of  the  most 
ancient  copies  of  the  New  Testament ;  but,  taking  it  as 
it  stands,  it  records  no  more  than  what  we  might  expect, 
and  presents  an  example  which  every  Christian  minister 
will  follow  in  the  same  circumstances.  In  the  case  of 
every  adult  received  for  the  first  time  into  the  Church, 
previous  instruction  is  necessary;  and  we  demand,  as 
Philip  did  from  this  man,  a  personal  profession  of  faith, 
repentance,  and  new  obedience.  AY  ere  we  addressing  a 
*  Halley  on  the  Sacraments. 
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company  of  unbelieving  Jews  or  heathens,  as  Peter 
was,  we  would  say  with  him,  "  Repent  and  be  baptized, 
every  one  of  you."  But  we  would  not  thereby  consider 
ourselves  as  excluding  children  :  on  the  contrary,  we 
would  add,  as  he  did,  for  a  further  inducement  to  re 
pentance,  ';  The  promise  is  unto  you  and  to  your  chil 
dren."  Nay,  a  profession  of  faith  and  obedience  is 
required  of  all  who  would  receive  baptism  for  their 
children ;  so  that  ours  also  is  believer's  baptism  in 
this  sense,  that  none  but  professing  believers  receive 
the  ordinance  either  for  themselves  or  for  their  chil 
dren. 

This  is  certainly  the  most  plausible  argument  on  the 
opposite  side  ;  but,  first,  it  derives  all  its  plausibility  from 
the  fact,  that  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  record  only  the  be 
ginning  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  the  laying  of  the  founda 
tions  of  the  Christian  Church  by  the  admission  of  the 
Gentiles.  The  apostles,  in  short,  were  missionaries  ;  and 
the  reports  of  all  missionaries  are  chiefly  occupied  with 
the  conversion  of  men  and  women.  We  may  remark 
of  the  argument,  further,  that  it  is  merely  inferential. 
It  is  not  pretended  that  there  is  any  express  mention  of 
the  exclusion  of  children  ;  but  they  reach  this  conclusion 
by  a  circuitous  process  of  reasoning  and  induction  in 
this  way, — The  apostles  instructed  their  converts,  and  re 
quired  a  profession  of  faith  before  baptizing  them,  but 
children  are  incapable  of  instruction  and  professing 
faith  ;  therefore  we  infer  that  they  did  not  baptize  chil 
dren.  Besides,  the  argument  is  unsound  and.  inconclusive. 
In  regard  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  we  have  an  explicit  rule 
laid  down,  "  Let  a  man  examine  himself,  and  so  let  him 
eat."  The  conclusion  from  this  is  quite  legitimate,  that 
a  man  must  be  capable  of  self-examination  before  par- 
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taking  of  that  feast.  But  we  have  no  such  explicit  rule 
in  regard  to  baptism — no  passage  in  which  it  is  said, 
Let  a  man  examine  himself,  profess  his  faith,  and  so  be 
baptized.  We  have  only  the  fact  recorded,  that  when 
men  and  women  came  for  baptism,  the  apostles  required 
them  to  make  a  profession  of  their  faith  ;  and  all  we  can 
legitimately  draw  from  this  is,  that  when  men  and 
women  come  to  us  in  the  same  circumstances,  we  must 
require  from  them  a  profession  of  their  faith.  No  con 
clusion  can  be  drawn  from  this  as  to  the  exclusion  of 
children.  We  are  warranted  to  say  that  this  was  the 
rule  which  the  apostles  followed  in  the  reception  of 
adults  ;  but  no  more.  We  are  not  warranted  to  conclude 
merely  from  their  practice  in  regard  to  adults,  what  would 
be  their  practice  in  regard  to  children.  It  is  a  strange 
leap  and  an  adventurous  one  to  conclude  from  this,  in 
the  absence  of  all  positive  evidence,  and  in  the  face  of 
all  that  may  be  alleged  in  favour  of  family  baptism, 
that  they  did  not  baptize  children. 

But  there  is  another  and  more  important  sense  in 
which,  in  perfect  consistency  with  our  practice,  we  ac 
knowledge  the  order  indicated  in  these  passages  which 
speak  of  faith  and  repentance  as  preceding  baptism. 
This  arrangement  denotes,  we  conceive,  not  the  order 
in  which  the  mere  outward  rite  should  be  administered, 
or  the  age  at  which  persons  may  be  admitted  to  its  re 
ception  ;  but  the  divinely-appointed  order  in  which  God 
confers  the  benefits  of  redemption  on  men.  First,  they 
must  repent  and  believe,  and  then  God  will  perform  to 
them  the  promise  which  he  sealed  to  them  in  baptism. 
Thus  he  said  of  Abraham,  "  I  know  him  that  he  will 
command  his  children,  and  his  household  after  him;  and 
they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do  justice  and 
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judgment,  that  the  Lord  may  bring  upon  Abraham  that 
tchich  He  hath  spoken  of  him."  Mark,  that  the  rite  of 
circumcision  had  already  been  granted,  both  to  Abraham 
and  his  household  ;  but  the  promise  thus  confirmed  was 
dependent  on  their  future  behaviour,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  it  was  only  in  the  way  of  their  being  enabled 
to  believe  and  repent,  that  the  sealed  promise  would  be 
fulfilled,  and  that  the  Lord  would  "  bring  upon  them 
what  He  had  spoken."  In  like  manner,  by  parity  of 
reason,  when  Peter  said  (Acts  ii.  38),  "  Repent  and  be 
baptized  every  one  of  you  for  the  remission  of  sins,  for 
the  promise  is  unto  you  and  to  your  children,"  he  indi 
cated  the  divinely-settled  order  in  which  the  blessings 
of  salvation  would  be  conveyed.  First,  men  must  re 
pent  and  believe,  and  then  the  promise,  sealed  to  them 
in  baptism,  shall  be  fulfilled  to  them.  If  those,  there 
fore,  who  have  been  baptized,  whether  in  infancy  or 
mature  life,  continue  in  the  sins  of  the  flesh  and  of  the 
world,  comforting  themselves  in  their  baptism,  they  are 
inverting  this  heavenly  order  which  God  observed  in 
covenanting  with  them  in  baptism  ;  for  their  baptism 
implied  and  presupposed  faith  and  repentance  as  neces 
sary  to  salvation,  in  those  of  adult  years  at  least ;.  and 
baptism,  it  may  be  observed,  always  presupposes  that 
the  person  will  live  to  believe,  as  well  as  believe  that 
he  may  live.  This,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  a  considera 
tion  of  infinitely  more  magnitude  and  practical  moment 
than  the  mere  time  at  which  the  outward  ceremony  of 
baptism  should  be  dispensed.  To  dwell  on  the  bare  in 
ference,  that  such  passages  seem  to  presuppose  a  profes 
sion  of  faith  before  the  reception  of  the  ordinance  (an 
inference  which  we  have  seen  by  no  means  necessarily 
follows,),  is  to  make  a  very  meagre  and  unspiritual  irn- 
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provement  of  the  passages  in  question.  Even  granting 
that  the  man  has  made  a  profession  of  his  faith,  and  has, 
in  virtue  of  this,  been  baptized  in  adult  years,  still  we 
would  say  to  him,  If,  after  this,  you  do  not  "  keep  the 
way  of  the  Lord,"  if  you  live,  as  you  may  do,  in  unbelief 
and  impenitence,  trusting  to  the  mere  fact  of  your  bap 
tism,  you  are  inverting  the  holy  order  of  that  sacrament ; 
for  in  your  baptism,  God  only  covenanted  to  "  bring 
upon  you "  the  blessing  of  life  in  the  way  of  your  be 
lieving  and  repenting.  The  outward  baptism  with  water 
you  have  already  received,  on  the  ground  of  some  out 
ward  profession  ;  but  the  inward  baptism  with  the  Spi 
rit,  symbolized  in  the  baptismal  sign,  and  sealed  in  the 
baptismal  promise,  you  cannot  and  shall  not  receive 
without  a  living  faith  in  Christ  and  a  true  repentance. 
For  see,  it  is  said,  "  Repent  and  be  baptized  for  the  re 
mission  of  sins ;"  not  that  baptism  is  the  remission  of 
sins,  or  that  the  mere  act  of  baptism  with  water  implies 
that  your  sins  are  remitted — for  this  is  the  fatal  delu 
sion  under  which  multitudes  live  and  perish — but  that 
your  baptism  binds  you  to  repentance,  and  that  re 
pentance  will  be  followed  by  the  remission  of  sins.  Re 
pentance  may,  or  it  may  not,  precede  baptism  ;  but  it 
must  precede  salvation;  and  therefore,  at  whatever  time 
you  have  been  baptized,  "  except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all 
likewise  perish." 

Our  brethren  on  the  opposite  side  of  this  question 
must  allow,  that  they  are  as  much  in  danger  of  trusting 
to  their  baptism  as  we  are  to  ours,  if  not  more  ;  and  it 
would  surely  be  better  to  join  us  in  warning  men  against 
such  an  abuse,  than  to  exhaust  the  whole  meaning  of 
such  texts  on  an  argument  against  infant  baptism  ! 
.  IV.  Another  class  of  objectors,  not  capable  of  entering 
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into  these  reasonings,  content  themselves  with  the  very 
simple  objection  that  there  is  no  express  mention  made 
in  the  New  Testament  of  the  baptism  of  "  babes."  A 
positive  ordinance  such  as  baptism,  they  argue,  requires 
a  positive  appointment  of  its  subjects ;  but  we  never 
find  that  the  apostles  were  commanded  to  baptize,  or 
actually  did  baptize,  "  infants." 

To  this  it  might  be  sufficient  to  reply  by  denying  the 
allegation.  Though  we  have  no  mention  of  babes  or 
infants,  it  is  certain  that  children  are  expressly  men 
tioned  in  connection  with  baptism.  This  we  have  al 
ready  proved,  and  it  might  be  sufficient  to  remind  you 
of  such  passages  as  the  following :  "  Baptize  all  na 
tions  " — "  Be  baptized  every  one  of  you,  for  the  promise 
is  unto  you  and  to  your  children  " — "  Now  we  brethren, 
as  Isaac  was,  are  the  children  of  promise" — "  Your 
children  are  holy"  Besides,  if  men  were  baptized  as 
parents  and  heads' of  families,  this  unquestionably  in 
cludes  the  correlate  of  offspring.  "  He  was  baptized 
and'a^  his" — "  I  baptized  the  household  of  Stephanas." 
If,  instead  of  the  misleading  term  infants,  we  look  for 
children  in  the  New  Testament,  we  may  be  surprised  to 
find  how  frequently  they  are  recognized  in  connection 
with  gospel  privileges.  Let  the  following  instances  suf 
fice  :  "  Lord,  have  mercy  on  my  son;  and  the  child  was 
cured  from  that  very  hour" — "  O  woman,  great  is  thy 
faith,  be  it  unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt.  And  her  daughter 
was  made  whole  from  that  very  hour  " — "  Jesus  called 
a  little  child  to  him,  and  set  him  in  the  midst  of  them  " 
— "  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me  " —  "  Children, 
obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord  :  for  this  is  right.  And 
ye  fathers  provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath,  but  bring 
them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord" — 
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"  From  a  child  thou  has  known  the  holy  Scriptures" — 
"  The  elder  unto  the  elect  lady  and  her  children." 

If,  notwithstanding  this  array  of  more  or  less  explicit 
proofs,  it  is  still  insisted  that,  before  admitting  children, 
we  must  have  a  certain  form  of  words  expressly  en 
joining  it,  such  as,  "  Thou  shalt  baptize  children  " — or 
"  The  apostles  baptized  children." 

To  this  we  reply  : — (1.)  That  we  have  no  right  to  de 
mand,  in  order  to  our  reception  of  a  revealed  truth,  that 
it  shall  be  delivered  to  us  in  a  certain  form.  God  has 
taught  us  many  things,  not  by  express  precept  and 
example,  but  by  inference  and  induction.  Thus  our 
Lord,  when  proving  to  the  Sadducees  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection,  does  not  produce,  as  they  may  have 
demanded  from  him,  an  express  or  direct  proof;  but  he 
draws  it  by  inference  from  the  words,  "  I  am  the  God 
of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob.  He  is  not  the 
God  of  the  dead  but  of  the  living;"  adding,  "Ye  do 
err,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures."  We  must  beware  of 
prescribing  to  God  in  what  way  and  on  what  conditions 
we  will  believe  what  he  has  delivered  in  his  Word,  or 
of  saying,  If  you  will  show  us  the  word  infant  mentioned 
in  any  instance  in  which  the  apostles  baptized,  we  will 
believe.  This  is  too  much  like  the  language  of  him 
who  said,  "  If  I  see  the  print  of  the  nails  I  will  believe." 
(2.)  We  reply,  there  are  many  other  things  besides  the 
baptism  of  children  which  we  are  bound  to  receive  from 
analogy,  and  without  an  express  injunction.  For 
example,  though  we  are  told  expressly  that  the  apostles 
baptized  "  men  and  women,"  there  is  no  place  in  which 
we  are  told  expressly  that  women  were  admitted  to  the 
Lord's  table.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were ; 
but  we  have  no  express  precept  for  it.  It  may  be  said, 
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Oh !  they  are  partakers  of  spiritual  blessings  as  well  as 
men,  and  in  Christ  Jesus  there  is  neither  male  nor 
female.  Very  true ;  but  still  this  is  merely  analogical 
reasoning.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  a  positive  ordinance  ; 
and,  on  the  principle  of  our  opponents,  we  must  have  a 
positive  precept  for  their  admission,  or  some  express 
instance  in  which  they  were  admitted  by  the  apostles ; 
and  if  a  sect  were  to  arise  denying  their  right,  arguing 
that  we  do  not  hear  of  women  being  among  the  apostles 
when  the  Supper  was  first  instituted — that  the  apostle 
has  said,  "  Let  a  man  examine  himself,  and  so  let  him 
eat" — how  could  we  answer  them  but  by  those  very 
arguments  which  we  employ  for  the  baptism  of  children? 
The  same  thing  might  be  said  of  the  change  of  the 
Sabbath  from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
of  public  assemblies  on  that  day  for  the  worship  of  God, 
and  many  other  things  which  are  most  surely  believed 
by  us,  though  we  have  no  explicit  passage  appointing 
them  in  so  many  words. 

(3.)  To  the  demand  for  an  express  authority  for  the 
admission  of  children,  we  may  fairly  reply  by  demand 
ing  an  express  authority  for  their  exclusion.  It  will  not 
do  to  say,  they  are  excluded  virtually  and  implicitly  by 
the  terms  prescribed  ;  we  demand  an  explicit  and  actual 
exclusion.  If,  as  admitted  by  our  brethren,  children 
were  members  of  the  Jewish  Church  for  nearly  4000 
years,  there  was  little  reason  for  an  express  statute  for 
their  admission  if  they  were  still  to  be  continued  mem 
bers  of  the  Church ;  but  if  they  were  to  be  excluded, 
there  was  the  greatest  reason  for  an  express  statute  of 
excision.  No  inferences,  no  arguings  from  the  spiritu 
ality  of  the  Church,  would  have  availed  here.  We  were 
warranted  to  expect  the  most  stringent  prohibitions,  run- 
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ning  somewhat  to  this  effect :  "  The  promise  is  unto  you, 
but  not  to  your  children.  Suffer  no  little  children  to 
come  unto  me,  but  forbid  them ;  for  such  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  kingdom  of  God." 

(4.)  Finally,  when  they  challenge  us  to  point  to  an 
express  example  of  infant  baptism  in  the  New  Testament, 
we  may,  with  equal  fairness,  challenge  them  to  point  to 
a  single  instance  of  a  son  or  daughter  of  a  baptized 
Christian  being  baptized  by  the  apostles  after  coming  to 
the  years  of  discretion.  There  was  sufficient  time,  dur 
ing  the  ministry  of  the  apostles  and  the  period  which 
the  sacred  canon  embraces,  for  the  children  of  baptized 
parents  to  have  reached  maturity.  The  history  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  embraces  a  period  of  more  than 
thirty  years,  and  John  wrote  long  after.  During  that 
time  thousands  had  been  born  of  Christian  parents,  and 
had  grown  up  to  the  age  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ;  and 
yet  there  is  not  one  instance  in  the  New  Testament  of  any 
such  baptisms  in  adult  years.  This  is  surely  a  strong  pre 
sumptive  proof  that  they  were  baptized  in  childhood  ;  for 
if  not,  there  is  no  account  of  any,  no,  not  one,  of  the  pos 
terity  of  Christian  parents  being  baptized  at  all ;  for 
all  the  accounts  of  adult-baptisms  are  only  of  such  as 
were  converted  to  the  Christian  religion,  having  been 
previously  either  Jews  or  Heathens.  Had  there  been 
even  one  solitary  instance  of  this,  it  would  have  served 
to  show  that  it  was  the  practice  of  the  apostles  to  delay, 
as  our  Baptist  friends  do,  the  baptism  of  children  of 
Christian  parents  till  they  come  to  years  of  maturity. 
What  is  more,  we  might  certainly  have  expected,  had 
this  been  the  practice,  to  have  found  some  notice  of  it  in 
the  epistles  addressed  to  the  Churches.  Some  word 
\vould  surely  have  dropped — some  passing  hint — some 
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exhortation  to  the  offspring  of  Christian  parents,  to 
prepare  themselves  for  this  ordinance,  and  to  come  for 
ward  and  make  a  profession  of  Christ  in  baptism. 
Nothing  of  the  kind,  however,  occurs.  The  apostles 
address  them  all  as  saints  and  holy  brethren — taking 
for  granted  that  all,  old  and  young,  are  baptized  disci 
ples  of  Christ,  and  exhorting  parents  to  bring  up  their 
children,  and  children  to  obey  their  parents  in  the  Lord. 
In  short,  they  address  them  just  as  we  would  address 
our  Churches,  viewing  them  as  so  many  families,  in 
which  there  were  members  of  all  ages,  fathers  and 
mothers,  young  men  and  women,  and  little  children. 
There  is  not  a  single  instance  of  baptism,  as  now  prac 
tised  ly  the  Baptists,  in  the  whole  of  the  Neic  Testa 
ment. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  our  subject  I  may  be  per 
mitted  to  address  a  few  words,  in  the  form  of  practical 
appeal,  first  to  the  office-bearers  of  the  Church  who 
have  admitted  children  by  baptism,  and  next  to  Chris 
tian  parents. 

1.  By  the  admission  of  children,  the  Church  on  earth 
is  assimilated,  not  only  to  all  natural  communities,  such 
as  families  and  nations,  but  to  "  the  Church  of  the 
first-born  whose  names  are  written  in  heaven  ;  "  which 
none  will  deny  is  composed  of  children  as  well  as  adults. 
But  we  fear  that  we  come  far  short  of  fully  realizing 
and  faithfully  acting  upon  the  relation  which  has  been 
thus  solemnly  constituted.  Time  was  when  the  Church 
of  Scotland  showed  a  laudable  zeal  for  the  "  godly  up 
bringing  "  of  her  youth  ;  not  merely  by  urging  a  legal 
provision  for  the  sustentation  of  schools,  in  which  the 
elements  of  learning  might  be  taught,  so  that  all  might 
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read  the  Scriptures,  and  that  a  race  of  youths  might  he 
prepared  for  the  work  of  the  ministry ;  but  by  making 
ecclesiastical  provision  for  their  being  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  our  holy  religion,  under  the  superintendence 
of  pastors  and  parents.  The  child  was  recognised  as  a 
member  of  the  Church  by  being  placed  under  discipline, 
and  trained  up  under  her  eye  in  the  nurture  and  admo 
nition  of  the  Lord.  The  Church,  however,  is  chargeable 
with  having  in  a  great  measure  practically  neglected 
this  duty;  and  her  neglect  has  furnished  those  who 
forbid  the  admission  of  children  into  the  Church  with  a 
too  plausible  plea  against  the  practice.  You  say  that 
they  are  members  of  the  Church,  they  will  urge,  but 
you  do  not  treat  them  as  if  they  were  such  !  Let  us, 
who  are  "  put  in  trust "  with  this  ministry,  see  that  we 
do  not  give  occasion  to  this  taunt.  Let  us  not  shift 
off  the  burden  by  leaving  it  to  the  "  domestic  constitu 
tion  "  of  the  family.  But  let  us  endeavour  to  convert 
the  Church  into  a  blessed  family,  in  which  the  children 
shall  be  trained  for  God,  under  the  solemn  sanction  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline. 

2.  Let  me  appeal  to  parents.  "  Ye  fathers,  provoke 
not  your  children  to  wrath,  but  bring  them  up  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord."  And  ye  Christian 
mothers,  to  whom  the  Church  must  look  as  most  nearly 
concerned  in  this  general  exhortation  to  parents,  to  you 
would  we  specially  appeal. 

Is  nothing  more  required  from  woman,  and  especially 
from  the  Christian  mother,  than  to  minister,  like  the 
beasts  that  perish,  to  the  bodily  sustenance  of  her  child  ? 
Was  that  holy  affection  so  deeply  implanted  in  her  na 
ture  merely  to  run  waste  in  idle  dalliance  or  selfish 
indulgence  ?  No.  Christianity  avails  itself  of  this, 
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as  of  every  other  principle  of  our  nature,  and  turns 
it  to  practical  account  Christ  meets  the  mother 
at  the  very  threshold  of  maternal  life,  and  finding  the 
child  in  her  arms,  says  to  her,  as  Pharaoh's  daughter  to 
the  mother  of  Moses,  "  Take  this  child,  and  nurse  it 
for  me." 

The  influence  of  a  mother  over  the  future  character 
and  destiny  of  her  child,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  is  in 
calculable.  She  has  the  moulding  of  its  moral  frame 
almost  as  much  under  her  control  as  the  management  of 
its  body  ;  and,  during  the  tender  years  of  childhood,  the 
one  is  almost  as  yielding  and  plastic  as  the  other.  In 
both  mind  and  body  there  may  be  tendencies  which  she 
cannot  wholly  eradicate  or  subdue ;  but  she  can  use 
means  and  follow  a  system  which  will  go  far  to  correct 
deficiency,  to  foster  excellence,  and  to  modify  excess. 
The  maxim  is  old  as  the  world,  that  "  as  the  twig  is  bent, 
the  tree  is  inclined."  And  who  can  foretell  how  much 
of  the  future  welfare  or  woe  of  the  man  depends  on  the 
manner  in  which  that  influence  is  employed  ?  Who 
can  say  how  soon  the  tendrils  of  the  heart  may  be  taught 
to  bend  in  the  right  direction,  under  the  tender  hand  of 
maternal  discipline  ?  None  knows  better  than  the 
mother  herself  how  soon  her  beloved  babe  begins  to 
know  her,  to  guess  her  meaning,  and  to  yield  to  her 
wishes.  How  soon  does  it  become  sensible  of  kind  or 
unkind  treatment — conscious  of  a  smile  or  a  frown — 
susceptible  of  joy  and  grief,  love  and  hatred !  How 
soon,  especially,  do  the  evil  passions  begin  to  betray 
themselves — infant  pride,  infant  anger,  and  even  infant 
revenge  !  And  how  soon  do  these  emotions,  if  not  re 
pressed  in  time,  acquire  the  strength  of  habits  !  It  may 
be  affirmed,  without  the  least  extravagance,  that  the 
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child  Is  capable  of  moral  restraint  and  training  as  soon 
as  it  is  born.  It  is  capable  of  knowing  what  is  done  to 
it,  long  before  it  can  know  what  is  done^or  it — capable 
of  good  or  evil  impressions,  long  before  it  is  capable  of 
doing  good  or  evil  actions. 

Now,  for  the  right  and  faithful  discharge  of  this  duty, 
the  gospel  holds  the  mother  responsible.     It  converts  her 
matronly  cares  into  Christian  duties,  and  consecrates  her 
to  the  office  of  the  maternal  ministry  over  her  infant 
offspring.     The  Church,  at  this  early  age  of  their  mem 
bership,  can  only  devolve  them  into  her  hands,  binding 
her  by  a  solemn  vow  to  the  righteous  fulfilment  of  her 
duties.     Even  the  father  must  leave  the  charge  greatly 
in  the  hands  of  the  mother,  chiefly  taking  heed  lest  he 
frustrate    her   endeavours    by  injudicious   interference. 
Hers,  properly,  is  the  task  to  "  train  up  her  child  in  the 
way  in  which  it  ought  to  go."      And  how  powerful  are 
the  motives  presented  to  her !     "  Doth  not  even  nature 
itself  teach"  her,  that  it  is  her  duty  to  advance  the  best 
interests  of  the  being  whom  she  has  brought  into  the 
world,  who  is  part  of  herself,  and  who  draws  his  subsis 
tence  from  her  own  bosom  ?     And  what  says  the  gospel  ? 
Does  it  not  teach  her  to  regard  that  being  as  an  immor 
tal  creature,  destined  to  eternal  weal  or  woe,  inheriting 
through  her  the  curse  and  corruption  of  a  fallen  nature, 
and  liable,  as  such,  to  misery  and  death  ?      And  does  it 
not  teach  her  that  the  only  way  of  recovery  by  which 
that  dear  child  can  escape  from  everlasting  ruin,  and 
rise   to    everlasting   happiness,   is   by    the    baptism  of 
Christ's  blood,  by  being  "  washed,  and  sanctified,  and 
justified  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the 
Spirit   of  our  God?"      How  intensely  anxious  must 
she  be,  if  she  possess  the  heart  of  a  Christian  parent,  to 
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compensate,  as  far  as  lies  in  her  power,  for  having 
brought  an  immortal  being  into  such  fearfully  precarious 
circumstances !  How  gladly  avail  herself  of  every  means 
of  grace  which  God,  in  his  wisdom,  has  provided  ;  and 
more  especially  of  baptism,  in  which  'b  the  blood  of 
sprinkling"  is  sacramentally  exhibited,  and  in  which  she 
is  invited  to  dedicate  her  offspring  to  the  Saviour,  ob 
taining  for  it  the  seal  of  that  gracious  covenant  which  pro 
vides  a  remedy  for  all  the  evils  that  have  flowed  from 
the  penal  covenant  of  works  !  She  will  not  hesitate  in  this 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  her  care 
about  the  infant  Jesus  when  she  "  brought  him  to  Jeru 
salem  to  present  him  to  the  Lord." 

Thus  it  appears,  that  our  doctrine  on  this  subject  is  as 
accordant  with  the  dictates  of  nature  as  it  is.  with  the 
doctrine  of  inspiration,  and,  we  may  add,  with  the  im 
provements  of  the  age.  Infant  baptism  points  to  infant 
training — to  infant  schools.  It  responds  to  the  best 
and  strongest  affections  in  the  heart  of  man — love  to 
his  offspring.  It  stamps  the  child  as  an  immortal 
being,  capable  of  regenerating  grace  and  of  eternal 
glory.  Baptism,  indeed,  does  not  of  itself,  as  adminis 
tered  to  the  infant  any  more  than  to  the  adult,  confer 
that  grace  or  secure  that  glory;  but  to  believing  parents 
it  is  the  type  of  the  one  and  the  earnest  of  the  other. 
To  them,  when  meditating  on  the  sad  truth  that  their 
child  was  "  shapen  in  iniquity,"  it  is  no  small  conso 
lation  to  know  that  grace  has  been  provided  for  its 
recovery  ;  and,  in  the  event  of  its  being  torn  from  their 
arms  by  the  hand  of  death,  to  think  that  it  had  been 
sacramentally  delivered  into  the  arms  of  that  loving  Re 
deemer  who  said,  "  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
To  them  it  must  be  gratifying  in  the  highest  degree  to 
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know,  that  as  "  circumcision  was  not  of  Moses,  but  of 
the  fathers,"  as  it  was  not  a  ceremonial  but  a  patriarchal 
institute,  belonging  to  that  covenant  which  was  made 
with  faithful  Abraham,  and  "  which  the  law  could  not 
disannul,  so  as  to  render  the  promise  of  none  effect ; " 
so  baptism,  which  is  a  seal  of  the  same  covenant,  as 
sures  the  Christian  believer  that  "  the  promise  is  to 
him  and  to  his  children."  And  then,  what  a  blessed 
thought  is  it  to  the  Christian  mother,  that  "  the  child 
whom  God.  hath  given  her,"  or  whom  it  may  have 
pleased  him  to  take  away,  was  actually  and  truly  a 
"  disciple  of  the  Lord,"  having  not  only  been  dedicated 
to  him  in  his  own  ordinance,  and  enrolled  in  his  school ; 
but  that  her  little  one  has,  in  fact,  received  lessons 
in  that  school,  having  from  his  birth  been  "brought 
up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord  ?"  Would 
she  deny  her  poor  child  the  privilege  which  he  can 
not  plead  for  himself,  but  which  Christ  pleads  in  his  be 
half,  saying :  "  Suffer  thy  little  child  to  come  unto  me, 
and  forbid  him  not  ?  "  Would  she  shrink  from  erasing 
his  name  from  her  own  testament,  and  yet  blot  it  out  of 
Christ's  testament  ?  No ;  the  mother's  heart  is  not  made 
of  such  stern  stuff.  The  theory  of  infant-repudiation  is 
as  unnatural  as  it  is  unevangelical.  It  would  shut  out 
the  mother  from  all  those  hopes  and  consolations  of 
which  Christian  baptism  is  the  proper  pledge,  forbidding 
her  to  bring  her  babe  as  a  disciple  to  Christ,  and  coldly 
telling  her  to  wait  till  some  indefinite  period,  when  it 
may  please  the  Church  to  pronounce  it  an  adult !  Good 
people  may  try  to  get  over  this  natural  feeling,  and  en 
deavour  to  compensate  for  the  absence  of  the  holy  rite, 
by  a  more  than  ordinary  attention  to  the  child  whom, 
the  Church  refuses  to  recognise  as  a  member ;  but  na- 
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ture  has  sometimes  taken  her  revenge  on  those  who,  by 
by  adopting  this  principle,  have  sinned  against  her  laws, 
and  those  of  heaven.* 

Let  Christian  parents,  who  are  admitted  to  the  privi 
lege  of  baptism  for  their  children,  lay  this  matter 
seriously  to  heart.  Let  them  remember  that  Christian 
privileges  involve  corresponding  obligations  and  respon- 
sibilites.  "  Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord ;  and 
the  fruit  of  the  womb  is  his  reward.  As  arrows  are  in  the 
hand  of  a  mighty  man,  so  are  the  children  of  the  youth." 
Let  them  remember  that  the  morals  of  the  child  as  well 
as  its  mind,  depend  greatly  on  them  for  their  formation  ; 
that  its  soul  as  well  as  its  body  has  been  intrusted  to 
their  keeping  ;  and  that  for  its  future  destiny  they  must 
be  held,  in  a  great  measure,  responsible  to  God.  Bap 
tism  is  the  sacred  link  of  that  responsibility ;  while  to 
the  child  himself  it  stands  as  the  perpetual  memento  of 
his  "  engagement  to  be  the  Lord's,"  and  renders  him 
also  responsible  for  the  manner  in  which  he  fulfils  it. 
The  duties  of  the  bond  may  be  neglected ;  but  the  link 
can  never  be  broken,  and  eternity  alone  shall  witness  the 
momentous  results  of  Christian  baptism. 

*  The  allusion  here  is  to  an  interesting  fact  in  the  history  of  the 
Baptists  of  Jamaica,  whose  converts  brought  their  children  to  be 
baptized,  and  thus  acknowledged  as  "  the  lambs  of  the  flock."  The 
pastors,  after  an  ineffectual  resistance,  compromised  the  matter,  by 
proposing  to  lay  their  hands  on  them  and  bless  them. 
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LECTURE  V. 

THE  EFFICACY  AND  BENEFIT  OF  BAPTISM. 

HAVING  considered  some  of  the  most  common  objec 
tions  to  the  admission  of  children,  \ve  have  passed  the 
most  complicated  and  disagreeable  part  of  the  subject, 
and  now  come  to  a  much  more  important  and  edifying, 
as  well  as  pleasing  view  of  the  question, — viz.,  the  efficacy 
and  benefit  of  baptism ;  although  here  also  (such  is 
the  sad  condition  annexed  to  all  our  religious  discussions 
in  this  imperfect  state  of  things)  we  may  have  occasion 
to  tread  on  disputed  ground. 

1.  We  may  begin  by  remarking,  that  the  efficacy  of 
baptism  does  not  depend  on  any  virtue  in  the  mere  sym 
bol.  Baptism  is  a  mere  symbol  of  spiritual  good,  not 
the  spiritual  good  itself.  Inattention  to  this  distinction, 
trite  and  palpable  as  it  is,  lies  at  the  root  of  all  the  error 
and  misapprehension  which  so  widely  prevails  on  this 
subject.  So  strongly  are  men  inclined,  in  the  matters 
of  the  unseen  world,  to  rest  upon  the  tangibilities  and 
visibilities  of  the  world  around  them,  that  it  is  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  they  can  be  kept  from  confounding  the 
form  with  the  essence  of  religion.  With  many  there 
fore,  in  all  denominations  of  Christians,  the  mere  out 
ward  sign,  provided  it  is  dispensed  in  the  way  they  deem 
agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  is  inseparably  identified 
with  the  thing  signified — not  by  its  leading  them,  in  the 
exercise  of  faith,  to  the  promised  blessing,  but  by  its 
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being  substituted  in  the  place  of  that  blessing.  Thus 
in  the  Church  of  Rome  baptism  is  put  in  the  room  of 
regeneration  ;  and  in  the  controversy  now  raging  in  the 
Church  of  England  on  baptismal  regeneration,  this  is 
precisely  the  point  which  divides  the  Evangelical  from 
the  Anglo-romanist  party.  We  shall  not  here  enter  into 
the  question,  which  of  these  parties  hold  sentiments 
most  in  accordance  with  the  standards  of  their  Church  ; 
but  certain  it  is,  that,  in  point  of  practice,  the  idea  held 
by  the  High  Church  party,  that  baptism  administered 
by  an  ordained  priest  is  just  regeneration,  lies  at  the  root 
of  all  the  corruptions  of  that  Church.  It  is  on  this 
ground  that  the  person,  on  arriving  at  the  years  of  dis 
cretion,  is  confirmed  and  admitted  to  the  Lord's  Sup-- 
per ;  it  is  on  this  ground  that  when  he  -dies,  whatever 
may  have  been  his  character  during  life,  he  is  commit 
ted  to  the  dust  as  "  a  dear  brother,"  "  in  sure  and  cer 
tain  hope  of  the  resurrection  to  eternal  life." 

We  are  in  danger,  however,  of  falling  into  the  same 
error,  by  going  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  those  who  in 
sist  on  regeneration  and  baptism  always  going  together, 
not  indeed  as  cause  and  effect,  but  the  former  as  an  in 
dispensable  qualification  for  the  reception  of  the  latter. 
The  danger  here  lies,  not  in  the  mere  practice  of  baptiz 
ing  adults,  but  in  the  language  and  arguments  which 
they  are  induced  to  employ  in  opposition  to  the  baptism 
of  children.  We  need  only  refer  to  the  confidence  with 
which  they  speak  of  always  baptizing  believers,  and  the 
perpetual  identification  of  baptism  with  the  new  birth, 
as  its  invariable  accompaniment  and  attestation.  We 
would  seriously  guard  you  against  this  illusion.  No 
thing  can  be  plainer  from  Scripture  than  that,  when  the 
outer  baptism  of  water  is  referred  to,  it  is  identified  sole- 
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Iy  with  outer  privilege;  and  when  a  spiritual  change  is 
spoken  of,  it  is  ascribed  to  the  inner  baptism  of  the 
Spirit.  Thus,  the  baptism  mentioned  in  Rom.  vi.  3, 
and  the  parallel  passage  in  Col.  ii.  12,  unquestion 
ably  is  the  inner  baptism  ;  for  it  is  identified  with  a 
spiritual  transformation.  But  the  baptism  mentioned 
in  Gal.  iii.  27,  "  As  many  of  you  as  have  been  baptized 
into  Christ  have  put  on  Christ,"  may  be  understood 
either  of  the  outer  or  the  inner  baptism.  If,  however, 
it  is  applied  to  the  outer  baptism,  the  "  putting  on 
of  Christ"  ascribed  to  it  must  be  some  outer  work — a 
mere  profession  of  Christianity — or  some  external  rela 
tionship  to  Christ  as  members  of  his  visible  Church. 
If,  again,  the  "  putting  on  of  Christ"  denotes  some  inner 
work — some  spiritual  transformation — the  "  baptizing 
into  Christ "  must  be  the  inner  baptism  of  the  Spirit.  Let 
this  be  steadily  kept  in  view  ;  for  if  we  transpose  these 
things,  by  identifying  in  any  way  the  inner  work  with 
the  outer  symbol,  we  are  guilty  of  perverting  the  Scrip 
ture  ;  and  this  is  done,  whether  with  the  Popish  party 
we  place  the  spiritual  grace  after,  or  with  the  Baptist 
party  place  it  before,  the  mere  outward  symbol.  In  both 
cases  there  is  a  confounding  of  two  things,  which  in 
Scripture  are  kept  entirely  distinct  from  each  other. 

2.  The  efficacy  of  baptism  is  not  confined  to  the  mere 
act  of  administration.  We  have  seen  that  baptism 
is,  in  and  of  itself,  not  grace,  but  the  mere  symbol 
of  grace.  This  may  perhaps  be  granted  by  our  oppo 
nents,  who  may  yet  plead  that  God  has  so  inseparably 
linked  the  sacred  sign  with  the  spiritual  blessing,  that 
in  all  cases  where  it  is  rightly  administered  the  blessing 
will  follow ;  or  at  least  that  it  becomes  us  to  believe,  in  the 
judgment  of  charity,  that  it  will  follow  or  has  preceded. 
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It  might  easily  be  shown  that  this  really  amounts 
to  an  identifying  or  confounding  of  the  sign  with  the 
thing  signified  ;  for  if  baptism,  when  rightly  observed,  is 
invariably  accompanied  by  regeneration  and  spiritual 
benefits,  then  to  be  baptized  is  to  be  regenerated,  and 
it  must  be  unbelief  to  hold  the  contrary.  It  is  in  vain 
to  say  that  it  is  the  Spirit  of  God  who,  by  and  through 
baptism,  regenerates  the  soul ;  for,  besides  that  this  is 
taking  for  granted  what  cannot  be  proved  from  Scrip 
ture,  and  besides  its  being  wholly  opposed  to  the  Scrip 
tural  doctrine  of  regeneration,  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
office  of  the  Spirit  as  a  free  agent,  and  virtually  ascribes 
to  man  and  to  the  act  of  man  what  is  due  only  to  God. 
The  Spirit  may  no  doubt  bless  any  ordinance  for  salva 
tion;  but,  according  to  this  theory,  he  not  only  may  but 
he  must  bless  this  ordinance,  and  bless  it  in  the  very 
act  of  its  administration.  The  moment  that  grace  is 
made  to  hang  on  the  performance  of  a  ceremony  or  the 
pronouncing  of  a  certain  form  of  words,  that  moment 
its  nature  is  changed,  and  we  ascribe  to  the  sign  what 
is  due  only  to  the  divine  agent.  It  is  a  reversal  of  the 
divine  order  ;  the  Spirit  in  this  case  depends  on  the  sign, 
instead  of  the  sign  depending  on  the  Spirit.  The  priest 
is  converted  into  a  sort  of  spiritual  Prometheus,  who,  at 
his  own  pleasure,  can  call  down  fire  from  heaven  to  ani 
mate  the  dead  clay  of  fallen  nature ;  and  God  becomes 
subsidiary  and  subservient  to  man.  The  very  idea  is 
tainted  with  blasphemy.  No ;  the  Spirit  of  God  is  a 
free  Spirit ;  he"  giveth  to  every  man  severally  as  He 
willeth ;  and  He  is  not  tied  down  to  any  institution, 
much  less  to  an  institution  which,  as  it  is  only  admin 
istered  once  to  the  same  person,  would  infer  that  He  was 
limited  to  the  very  moment  of  its  administration. 
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3.  The   efficacy  of  baptism  does  not  depend  on  any 
virtue  residing  in  the  person  who  administers  it.     Our 
opponents  here  are  those  who  plead  for  apostolical  suc 
cession  ;  who  maintain  that  those  who  have  succeeded 
to  the  apostles  in  the  line  of  episcopal  ordination,  pos 
sess,  in  virtue  of  their  office,  not  only  the  sole  right  to 
administer  the  ordinance,  but  some  kind  of  quality  by 
which  the  ordinance,  when  dispensed  by  him,  is  valid 
and  efficacious  for  spiritual  purposes.     We  grant  that, 
according  to  the  order  of  Christ's  house,  the  minister  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  people,  and  that  to  him  it 
properly  belongs,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  to  administer 
the  seals  of  the  covenant.     But  there  is  not  the  slightest 
ground  in  Scripture  for  the  dogma,  that  he  inherits  by 
office  any  spiritual  virtue  which  he  can  communicate  to 
the  ordinances  he  dispenses.     The  apostles  themselves 
disclaimed  any  such  thing.     "  Who  then  is  Paul,  and 
who  is  Apollos,  but  ministers  by  whom  ye  believed,  even 
as  the  Lord  gave  to  every  man?     I  have  planted,  Apol 
los  watered;  but  God  gave  the  increase.     So  then  neither 
is  he  that  planteth  any  thing,  nor  he  that  watereth;  but 
God  that  giveth  the  increase."     And  in  regard  to  bap 
tism,  he  says  to  the  same  Church,  "  Were  ye  baptized 
in  the  name  of  Paul?     I  thank  God  that  I  baptized 
none  of  you  but  Crispus  and  Gaius,  lest  any  should  say 
that  I  baptized  in  mine  own  name."     Taking  which 
two  passages  together,  it  appears  that  whatever  import 
ance  may  be  attached  to  the  person  baptizing  in  regard 
to  ecclesiastical  order,  which  is  an  inferior  consideration, 
in  regard  to  spiritual  increase  it  is  a  matter  of  no  im 
portance  whatever ;  the  person  may  be  something  in  the 
one  point  of  view — in  the  other  he  is  nothing. 

4.  The  efficacy  of  baptism  does  not  depend  on  the  faith 
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of  the  parents.  It  was  an  early  opinion  held  by  Augustine 
and  others  of  the  fathers,  that  children  are  regenerated 
by  the  faith  of  their  parents;  and  that,  if  taken  away  in 
infancy,  they  shall  be  saved  by  baptism.*  There  is  no 
ground  whatsoever  for  such  an  opinion.  The  faith  of 
parents,  when  professed,  may  form  one  of  the  grounds 
on  which  children  may  be  admitted  by  the  Church  to 
receive  baptism;  but  it  cannot  form  any  link  of  connec 
tion  between  baptism  and  the  blessings  which  it  repre 
sents.  No  man  can  believe  for  another,  or  stand  proxy 
for  him  before  God.  There  is  but  one  Surety  for  the 
sinner,  and  if  we  do  not  stand  in  Him,  none  can  stand 
for  us.  It  is  even  a  mistaken  view  of  the  matter  to 
suppose,  as  many  do,  that  the  parent  takes  on  the  vow 
in  baptism  in  the  name  of  the  child.  He  vows  for 
himself  only,  and  vows  as  a  parent  already  in  covenant 
with  God,  and  not  in  the  supposititious  character  of  a 
catechumen  or  new  convert  pledging  himself  for  the  first 
time  to  lead  a  Christian  life.  The  practice  of  admitting 
godfathers  and  godmothers,  as  they  are  called — though 
it  may  have  been  intended  for  a  good  purpose  at  first, 
and  though  it  may  be  pleaded  for  as  a  token  of  the 
spiritual  relationship  established  between  the  child  and 
the  church — is  the  native  fruit  of  the  vicarious  principle 
erroneously  supposed  to  be  implied  in  baptism.  In 
truth,  no  proxy  is  either  admissible  or  necessary;  the 
child  is  admitted  for  himself,  in  virtue  of  his  relation  to 
the  Church  ;  and  the  parent,  as  the  natural  guide  and 
guardian  of  the  child,  is  held  bound  by  the  Church  to 
bring  him  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord.  I  shall  only  add — 

5.  That  the  efficacy  of  baptism  does  not  depend  on  its 
*  Augustin.  Op.,  vol.  i.  Epist.  98,  193. 
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leing  improved  at  the  time  of  its  administration.  From 
the  way  in  which  some  talk  of  baptism,  they  would 
seem  to  regard  it  as  some  critical  process  or  grand  spirit 
ual  feat,  the  whole  value  and  effect  of  which  depends 
on  the  style  in  which  it  is  performed  at  the  time  of 
its  celebration.  They  conceive  of  it  as  the  stamping  of 
the  person  with  an  indelible  mark,  which  admits  of 
no  subsequent  improvement — the  whole  effect  having 
been  realized  already.  Now  let  it  be  observed,  that 
baptism  is  unlike  all  the  other  institutions  of  Christ  in 
this  respect,  that  it  admits  only  of  being  once  dispensed 
to  the  person;  and,  viewed  as  the  symbol  of  regeneration, 
we  can  perceive  the  beauty  and  propriety  of  this.  But 
then,  all  the  more  on  this  account,  we  require  to  guard 
against  attaching  to  it  any  thing  like  a  superstitious 
virtue,  and  to  remember  that,  like  all  the  other  means 
of  grace,  it  must  be  improved  by  faith  and  prayer.  And 
all  the  more  for  this  reason,  must  we  see  the  absurdity  of 
limiting  the  use  of  baptism  to  the  time  of  administration. 
If  we  had  been  required,  like  the  Jews,  to  practise 
"  divers  baptisms,"  as  they  were  in  the  habit  of  baptiz 
ing  themselves  every  day  by  washing  their  hands  before 
meals — then,  along  with  every  act  of  baptism,  there 
might  have  been  another  opportunity  for  an  act  of  faith, 
as  there  is  in  the  frequent  observance  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  whereby  a  man  may  repent  and  make  up,  as  it 
were,  for  his  unworthy  observance  at  one  time,  by  a 
worthier  reception  of  it  at  another  time.  But  were  the 
benefit  of  baptism  confined  to  the  moment  of  administra 
tion,  there  would  be  no  such  opportunity  granted  of 
repairing  the  injury  sustained  by  an  unbelieving  recep 
tion  of  the  ordinance.  It  is  apparent  from  this  alone, 
that  it  never  could  have  been  intended  by  a  gracious 
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God,  that  the  efficacy  of  our  baptism  should  depend  on 
the  manner  or  spirit  in  which  it  is  first  received — on  the 
amount  of  knowledge  or  faith  which  we  possessed  at 
that  period — or  on  any  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  administered.  The  spirit  of  the  gospel,  as  a 
doctrine  of  freedom,  of  intelligence,  and  of  faith,  eman 
cipates  us  from  all  such  superstitious  conceits;  and  taking 
for  granted  the  fact  that  we  have  been  baptized,  it  calls 
upon  us  to  realize  the  blessedness,  and  follow  up  the 
design  of  the  ordinance. 

Having  thus  cleared  our  way  by  showing  in  what  the 
connection  between  baptism  and  the  blessing  does  not 
consist — having  shown  that  it  does  not  depend  on  the 
mere  rite  or  the  outward  dispensation,  nor  on  any  virtue 
in  the  person  of  the  administrator,  nor  on  the  faith  of 
the  parents,  nor  even  on  its  being  improved  by  the  per 
son  himself  at  the  time  of  baptism — let  us  now  consider 
in  what  the  connection  really  consists. 

1.  And  here  let  us  first  observe  that  there  is  a  sacra 
mental  connection  between  baptism  and  the  blessings  of 
salvation.  "The  likej^wrewhereunto,  even  baptism, doth 
now  save  us;  not  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh, 
but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God." 
Baptism  then,  like  the  ark  of  Noah,  is  a  figure  of  sal 
vation.  It  is  the  sacred  emblem — the  sacramental  type 
and  exhibition  of  regeneration — of  pardon,  of  adoption 
into  God's  family,  and  admission  into  the  inheritance  of 
the  Church  of  the  first-born,  whose  names  are  written 
in  heaven. 

In  the  sacraments  of  the  New  Testament,  God  has 
been  pleased  to  represent  spiritual  blessings  to  us  by 
means  of  visible  and  material  symbols.  Simple  as  these 
are,  still  they  are  GocFs  signs,  and  as  such  they  must  be 
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infinitely  valuable,  and  well  fitted  to  accomplish  their 
ends.  The  object  of  these  sacraments  is  not  to  confer 
grace,  but  to  confirm  it — not  to  create  what  had  no  ex 
istence  before,  but  to  assure  us  in  the  possession  of  what 
God  has  been  pleased  to  bestow.  Regeneration  and  the 
remission  of  sins  being  blessings  which  God  has  bestowed 
on  his  people,  he  is  pleased  to  grant  them  baptism  as  a 
pledge  and  confirmation  of  the  covenant  in  which  they 
are  conveyed  to  them.  And  accordingly,  in  the  outward 
form  of  administration,  there  is  an  emblem  of  the  wash 
ing  of  regeneration.  The  person  is,  as  it  were,  visibly 
regenerated — visibly  washed  and  sanctified  and  justified 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

This  being  the  case,  it  was  extremely  natural  that  the 
lathers  of  the  Church  in  early  times,  and  even  some  of 
our  reformers,  who  spoke  with  much  simplicity,  and  at 
the  same  time  much  fervour,  should  sometimes  employ 
expressions  about  baptism,  which  to  us,  who  have  been 
involved  in  controversy  on  the  subject,  may  appear  very 
vague  and  injudicious.  Expressions  on  many  other  sub 
jects  not  then  in  dispute,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  em 
ploying  in  a  perfectly  scriptural  sense,  which  we  now 
find  necessary  to  qualify,  in  consequence  of  the  abuse 
that  has  been  made  of  them.  Thus  they  would  speak 
of  the  child  being  regenerated  in  baptism,  when  all  they 
meant  was,  that  it  was  sacramentally  regenerated,  or  that 
it  had  received  the  sacrament  and  sign  of  regeneration. 
I  perceive  in  a  late  publication  on  baptism,  from  the 
pen  of  a  dignitary  of  the  Church  of  England,  that 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  strong  language  of 
Luther  on  this  point,  and  an  attempt  been  made  to  show 
that  he  held  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration. 
And  it  is  quite  true,  that  in  one  part  of  his  writings  he 
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lays  down  this  position  very  broadly,  that  "  a  man  from 
the  time  of  his  baptism  iswithout  sin, and  quite  innocent." 
This  sentence  the  author  referred  to  quotes  and  glories  in, 
as  entirely  in  his  favour;  but  had  he  turned  to  the  follow 
ing  page,  he  would  have  found  an  explanation  of  the  lan 
guage.  "  Man,''  says  the  reformer,  "  is  sacramen  tally 
free  from  sin  and  innocent  ;  that  is,  he  has  the  divine 
sign,  which  signifies  that  all  his  sins  ought  to  die.  So 
far  as  the  sacrament  is  concerned  (he  adds),  it  is  true  that 
we  are  without  sin  ;  but  baptism  is  not  yet  perfect,  and 
we  are  still  in  the  flesh  and  full  of  sin."  Again  he  adds, 
*'  When  the  person  grows  up,  the  sinful  nature  de 
velops  itself;  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  sins  were 
dead  and  buried  in  baptism.  But  in  baptism,  the  mor 
tification  of  sin  is  only  signified."  And  this  he  labours 
to  prove  at  great  length.* 

2.  But,  secondly,  besides  this  sacramental  connection, 
there  is  a  gracious  and  spiritual  connection  between  bap 
tism  and  spiritual  blessings.  God  has  established  a  real 
though  spiritual  link  between  the  symbol  and  the  sub 
stance,  the  sign  and  the  signification.  It  is  of  import 
ance  to  mark  this  more  particularly  than  we  have  yet 
done.  Let  it  be  remembered,  then,  that  there  are  two 
ways  in  which  baptism  confers  benefits  on  men  ;  it  does 
so  by  confirming  the  promise  of  the  covenant,  and  it 
does  so  by  exhibiting  i\\e  grace  of  the  covenant.  Viewed 
in  the  first  light,  it  does  not  operate  on  the  individual 
directly,  but  only  indirectly  and  prospectively.  As  a 
seal,  it  is  directly  related  to  the  covenant,  and  looks 
forward  to  the  future  history  of  the  individual,  proceeding 
on  the  assumption  that  his  faith  will  be  exercised  on  the 

*  See  NOTE  D. — Archdeacon  Willerforce's  Misrepresentation  of 
Luther's  Sentiments  on,  Baptism. 
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promise  which  has  been  confirmed  unto  him.  Viewed 
in  the  second  light,  as  a  sign,  it  is  meant  to  operate  di 
rectly  on  the  individual,  and  to  operate  on  him  morally 
and  spiritually.  This  holds  true  of  baptism  at  whatever 
age  it  is  dispensed.  Even  to  the  adult  who  may  be 
supposed  to  have  faith,  this  particular  ordinance,  viewed 
as  a  seal,  only  communicates  privilege,  conveys  a  right, 
confirms  a  deed.  It  has  a  prospective  reference,  there 
fore,  to  future  improvement.  The  act  of  baptism  is 
over  in  a  moment,  but  the  seal  remains  in  our  posses 
sion  for  life,  and  "  standeth  ever  sure."  It  is  not  neces 
sary  for  this  purpose  that  it  should  be  a  visible  seal  in  the 
flesh ;  it  is  enough,  and  more  accordant  with  the  spirit 
uality  of  the  gospel,  that  it  should  stand  in  the  recorded 
fact  of  our  baptism,  attested  by  the  Church,  and  engraven 
on  the  "  tables  of  the  heart."  This  is  sufficient,  both  for 
ministerial  appeal  and  for  personal  improvement. 
Viewed  again  as  a  symbol,  baptism  operates  directly  on 
the  man  as  a  moral  means,  when  it  is  improved  by  faith 
for  the  spiritual  ends  which  it  is  designed  to  serve. 

But  the  grand  question  with  many  is,  Of  what  benefit 
can  baptism  be  to  the  child,  who  is  incapable  of  exer 
cising  faith  ? 

In  regard  to  children,  then,  though  they  are  brought 
into  the  enjoyment  of  privilege,  we  do  not  think  that 
baptism,  as  a  sign,  can  have  any  direct  spiritual  opera 
tion  on  them  until  they  are  capable  of  improving  it. 
If  we  be  asked,  Why  then  not  delay  the  administration 
of  the  ordinance  till  they  are  capable  of  improving  it? 
we  answer,  That  the  right  of  the  child  to  baptism  does 
not  depend  on  his  present  ability  to  improve  it,  but  on 
other  grounds  which  we  have  already  stated  from  Scrip 
ture,  and  which,  being  found  there,  preclude  all  arguing 
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ou  the  question  of  capacity.  We  answer  further,  that 
we  know  not  how  soon  the  child  may  be  able  to  under 
stand  the  meaning  of  the  symbol ;  and  we  have  no  reason 
for  delaying  the  dispensation  of  what  the  child  has  a 
right  to,  merely  because  we  think  it  can  be  of  no  service 
to  him.  But  we  answer  still  further,  that  though  the 
spiritual  efficacy  of  baptism  as  a  symbol  cannot  be  pro 
perly  realized  till  the  child  is  able  to  improve  it  spiri 
tually,  still  it  does  not  follow  that  baptism  is,  in  the 
mean  time,  of  no  service  to  the  child.  On  the  contrary, 
he  is  brought  into  a  state  of  outward  privilege,  and,  in 
virtue  of  God's  promise  in  the  covenant  of  grace,  sealed  in 
baptism  ;  if  he  be  a  child  of  God,  he  may  vouchsafe  him 
his  Holy  Spirit  to  regenerate  his  nature,  and  absolve  him 
from  guilt  and  condemnation.  And  thus,  as  a  seal  of 
the  covenant,  the  child  may  be  benefited  by  baptism, 
just  as  the  charter  made  out  in  favour  of  the  child  in 
infancy  is  of  great  service  to  him,  and  confers  on  him 
many  advantages  during  his  minority,  before  he  comes 
to  age  so  as  to  avail  himself  of  its  provisions.  So  we 
nmy  say  of  baptism,  which,  as  a  seal,  confirms  to  the 
children  of  God  the  gift  of  the  heavenly  inheritance.* 
All  we  mean  to  say  is,  that  baptism  does  not,  of  itself, 
work  regeneration  on  any;  and  that  the  spiritual  opera 
tion  of  it,  as  a  symbol  of  spiritual  Blessings,  can  only  be 
realized  in  the  way  of  improving  it. 

The  distinction  we  have  now  repeated  between  baptism, 
as  a  seal  of  the  covenant,  and  as  a  symbol  of  the  grace 
of  the  covenant,  seems  to  place  the  matter  in  a  clear 

*  Philip  Henry,  the  pious  nonconformist,  used  to  compare  bap 
tism  to  "  the  taking  of  a  beneficial  lease  for  a  child  while  in  the 
cradle,  and  putting  his  life  into  it." — Life  of  Philip  Henry,  by  Sir 
J.  Bickerton  Williams,  p.  85. 
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light,  and  to  meet  all  the  apparent  difficulties  of  the 
case.  A  seal  may  be  of  service  to  the  unconscious  babe ; 
a  symbol  can  be  of  no  efficacy  to  him,  until  he  is  capable 
of  understanding  what  the  symbol  means.  Circum 
cision  was  of  great  service  to  the  Jewish  child  in  in 
fancy,  as  a  seal  of  God's  covenant  with  Israel;  but  as  a 
symbol  of  spiritual  blessings,  it  could  only  be  of  service 
to  him  when  he  came  to  be  able  to  understand  it.  In 
like  manner,  though  baptism  admits  the  child  into  a 
state  of  privilege,  in  consequence  of  which  he  may  be 
spiritually  benefited,  we  do  not  think  that,  in  and  of 
itself,  as  a  mere  symbol,  it  can  operate  on  the  uncon 
scious  child  any  spiritual  benefit,  until  its  spiritual  mean 
ing  has  been  realized  by  faith.  But  the  same  is  true  of 
the  Word  of  God.  Who  will  say  that  the  Christian 
child  is  not  the  better  of  the  Word  of  God?  Does  it 
not  bring  him  into  a  state  of  society,  of  privilege  and 
advantage,  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  infinitely  supe 
rior  to  that  of  the  heathen  child,  living  and  dying  in 
darkness  ?  And  yet  this  blessed^ Word  does  not  operate 
upon  this  child  as  a  means  of  salvation,  until  he  has 
become  capable  of  apprehending  and  appreciating  its 
contents. 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  is  baptism  nothing  to  the  child  ? 
What  advantage  hath  the  Christian  ?  and  what  profit 
is  there  of  baptism  ?  Much  every  way.  Is  it  no  bene 
fit  to  the  child  that  he  has  been  brought  externally  into 
covenant  with  God  ?  included,  in  respect  of  Church 
membership,  as  a  "  fellow-citizen  with  the  saints  in  the 
household  of  God?"  Is  it  no  advantage  that  he  has 
received  a  sacred,  a  divine  pledge,  which  he  is  permit 
ted,  as  soon  as  he  "  comes  to  years"  (and  who  will 
venture  to  limit  these  years  ?)  to  plead  in  his  own  be- 
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half?  Is  it  no  privilege  to  be  dedicated  to  God  ?  Is 
it  nothing  to  be  able  in  after  life  to  reflect  on  this 
early  dedication  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  have  been  recognized 
by  God's  Church,  and  to  have  been  committed  by  her 
to  the  care  of  our  parents,  under  a  solemn  promise  that 
they  shall  bring  us  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord  ? 

Only  one  remark  further  would  we  now  suggest. 
All  saving  ordinances  are  intended  mainly  for  "  the 
heirs  of  salvation."  Others  share  in  them  only  exter 
nally  and  incidentally.  We  must  conceive  of  them  as 
instituted  for  the  benefit  of  "  the  nations  of  them  that 
are  saved."  To  them  they  are  pledges  of  a  Father's 
grace,  and  earnests  of  heaven's  glory.  God  marks  them 
out  as  his  own  in  baptism.  Like  Paul,  they  are  "sepa 
rated  from  their  mother's  womb"  before  they  are  "  called 
by  his  grace." — (Gal.  i.  15.) 

And  there  is  this  difference  between  the  blessings  be 
stowed  by  God  on  his  children  in  infant  years,  and  those 
vouchsafed  them  in  maturity,  that  the  infant  blessing 
is  not  bestowed  in  virtue  of  baptism.  God  does  not 
bless  infants  because  they  are  baptized;  but  they  are  bap 
tized  because  he  in  pleased  to  bless  them.  It  was  because 
Christ  took  up  infants  in  his  arms  and  blessed  them, 
that  we  consider  they  have  a  right  to  baptism.  But  it 
is  otherwise  in  regard  to  the  efficacy  of  baptism  to  God's 
children  in  riper  years.  They  are  then  blessed  with 
spiritual  blessings  in  virtue  of  their  baptism;  and  they 
reap  the  benefit  becatise  they  were  baptized.  And  thus 
you  may  perceive  what  we  mean  by  the  efficacy  of  bap 
tism,  as  such,  being  realized  by  its  improvement.  What 
benefits  God  may  confer  on  his  elect  infants,  it  is  diffi 
cult  to  tell.  The  subject  is  mysterious,  and  we  are  not 
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called  to  judge  on  it.  But  of  this  we  may  be  sure,  that 
these  benefits  do  not  flow  from  any  occult  virtue  in  their 
baptism.  It  flows  from  the  covenant  of  grace,  of  which 
baptism  is  merely  the  seal  and  confirmation.  But  we 
can  all  understand  how  baptism  operates  upon  us  in 
our  riper  years ;  and  this  can  only  be  in  the  way  of  a 
personal  improvement  of  it. 

3.  Dismissing  this  part  of  the  subject,  which  some 
would  seem  to  regard  as  the  all-in-all  of  the  question, 
we  come  to  another  view  of  it,  which  we  consider  of  in 
finitely  greater  moment,  and  remark  that  the  benefit  of 
baptism  properly  begins  in  regeneration,  and  extends  to 
the  whole  life,  and  even  to  the  eternity,  of  the  believer. 
There  is,  as  we  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  observe, 
an  inner  as  well  as  an  outer  baptism — a  baptism  with 
the  Spirit  as  well  as  a  baptism  with  water.  This  spiritual 
baptism,  symbolized  by  the  outward  rite,  is  begun  in  the 
day  of  regeneration.  The  child  of  God  does  not  receive 
the  proper  signification  of  baptism  till  he  is  born  again. 
He  is  not,  indeed,  truly  or  fully  baptized,  in  the  spiritual 
sense  of  the  word,  till  then  ;  for  he  who  has  merely  re 
ceived  water-baptism  may  be  said  to  have  been  only  half 
baptized.  In  regard  to  this  grand  essential  change,  it 
matters  not  at  what  time  or  age  the  outer  baptism  may 
have  been  applied.  The  baptized  adult  may  be  as  far 
distant  from  the  day  of  his  spiritual  birth  as  the  bap 
tized  infant.  But  until  he  has  been  born  again,  his  is 
not  a  perfected  baptism.  He  has  but  "  the  shadow  of 
good  things  to  come,  not  the  very  image  or  substance 
of  the  things."  He  may  boast  as  he  pleases,  but  he  has 
got  nothing  more  than  the  emblem  of  the  new  birth. 
He  is  not  baptized,  in  the  properest  and  highest  sense  of 
that  term,  till  he  has  undergone  "  the  washing  of  regen- 
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eration,  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  And 
here  we  cannot  help  repeating,  that  the  system  which 
keeps  this  out  of  view,  by  pleading  for  it  as  essential  to 
baptism  that  the  question  of  regeneration  shall  be  settled 
and  decided  before  the  administration  of  the  ordinance, 
is  fraught  with  the  most  dangerous  tendency,  and  cal 
culated  to  foster  the  most  fatal  delusion. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  benefit  of  baptism,  though  it 
begins  in  regeneration,  does  not  end  there.  It  extends 
over  the  whole  history  of  the  believer.  He  is  not  bap 
tized  wholly  until  he  has  been  "  sanctified  wholly,"  and 
until  every  vestige  of  corruption,  every  stain  of  sin  being 
washed  away,  "  his  whole  spirit  and  soul  and  body  are 
preserved  blameless  unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  The  Christian,  therefore,  may  realize  the  bene 
fit  of  his  baptism  every  day  of  his  life.  It  binds  him  to 
die  daily  unto  sin,  and  live  daily  unto  righteousness.  In 
every  step  of  his  onward  progress  in  holiness  he  is  bap 
tized;  nor  shall  it  be  till  the  morning  of  the  resurrection, 
when  "  this  corruption  shall  put  on  incorruption,  and 
this  mortal  immortality,"  that  he  shall  have  fairly  com 
pleted  his  baptism.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  he 
know  its  full  signification,  when  he  shall  have  "  washed 
his  robes,  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb,"  and  by  this  perfect  baptism  been  consecrated  by 
Christ  as  a  king  and  priest  unto  God  and  his  Father.* 
g  4.  We  remark,  therefore,  lastly,  that  the  benefit  of  OUR 
OWN  baptism  is  realized  in  its  spiritual  and  believing 
improvement.  When  we  speak  of  our  own  baptism,  this 
implies  we  are  adults,  and  capable  of  improving  it. 
How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  are  we  called  to  improve 
our  oicn  baptism  ? 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  F — Bunyan  and  his  Baptism. 
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(1.)  Our  own  baptism  may  be  improved  for  obtaining 
the  pardon  of  sins  and  peace  with  God.  When  assailed 
with  guilty  fear,  trembling  at  the  thought  of  God  being 
angry  with  us,  we  should,  as  Luther  says,  "  flee  to  bap 
tism  as  our  asylum."  In  the  covenant  of  grace  God 
promises  pardon,  and  in  baptism  God  gave  us  a  personal 
pledge  in  addition  to  the  promise.  If  we  are  warranted 
to  plead  the  promise,  we  are  surely  entitled  to  plead  the 
pledge  also.  And  who  will  say  that  GOD'S  PLEDGE  is 
nothing  ?  Is  it  nothing  that,  besides  his  general  word 
of  promise,  offered  to  all,  Christ  came  down  and  gave 
this  TO  ME,  as  a  personal  and  peculiar  seal  ?  Is  it  nothing 
that  the  emblem  of  the  atoning  blood  has  been  applied 
to  me  as  an  individual  by  God's  own  appointment?  Is 
it  nothing  to  the  terrified  convict,  looking  only  for  im 
mediate  execution,  to  see  the  royal  seal  on  the  gracious 
letter  of  reprieve  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  the  soul,  ready  to 
sink  into  the  waters  of  the  angry  deluge,  to  see  the  ark 
of  baptism  ready  to  save  him  from  deadly  immersion  ? 
"  Yes,"  the  believer  will  say,  "  I  will  hear  what  God 
the  Lord  will  speak ;  for  £by  this  sign,  as  well  as  by  his 
word]  he  will  speak  peace  unto  his  people,  and  to  his 
saints  [his  consecrated  ones]:  but  let  them  not  turn 
again  to  folly." — (Ps.  Ixxxv.  8). 

(2.)  Our  own  baptism  ought  to  be  improved  for  our 
sanctification.  In  this  ordinance  we  may  be  said  to 
have  been  sacramentally  regenerated.  We  should  count 
ourselves  as  dead  indeed  unto  sin,  and  alive  unto  right 
eousness  through  Jesus  Christ.  The  full  efficacy  of  bap 
tism,  we  have  seen,  is  not  realized  till  the  body  of  sin 
has  been  destroyed,  and  our  mortal  bodies  shall  be  raised 
up  in  incorruption.  What  an  argument,  then,  does  our 
baptism  afford  to  enforce  the  cultivation  of  true  holiness ! 
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Are  we  not  "  baptized  into  the  death  of  Christ,  that, 
like  as  Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  even  so  we  also  should 
walk  in  newness  of  life?"  Is  there  not  an  utter  and 
unreconcilable  contrariety  between  baptism  and  sin? 
The  whole  life  of  the  baptized  profligate  must  be  a  per 
petual  contradiction — a  practical  lie.  Only  place  the 
two  things  together,  and  conceive  of  a  man  baptized  "in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  and  yet,  under  that  holy  and  reverend  name, 
living  in  uncleanness,  lasciviousness,  lusts,  falsehood, 
maliciousness,  and  all  wickedness  !  The  holy  ordinance 
frowns  upon  such  a  man,  at  whatever  time  he  may  date 
his  baptism  ;  and  like  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  flame,  the 
ancient  type  of  the  Divine  Presence,  it  is  all  darkness  to 
him,  while  it  is  all  light  to  the  true  Israel.  On  the 
other  hand,  how  emphatically  does  baptism  remind  the 
Christian  that  he  has  been  "  washed,"  and  therefore 
ought  to  "  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world  !  " 
that  he  has  been  dedicated  to  God,  and  therefore  bound 
to  "  glorify  God  in  his  body  and  spirit,  which  are  His!" 
"  Preserve  my  soul,"  saith  the  Psalmist,  "  for  I  am 
holy ; " — I  am  a  consecrated  person,  in  covenant  with, 
thee:  preserve  in  purity  and  safety  what  thou  hast  sealed 
as  thine  own ! 

(3.)  Our  baptism  should  be  improved  for  the  faithful 
discharge  of  the  engagements  under  which  it  has  brought 
us.  It  is  one  of  Christ's  "cords  of  love"  by  which  he 
binds  us  to  himself.  The  nature  of  these  engagements 
we  may  afterwards  consider.  » 

From  this  part  of  our  subject  then  let  us  learn,  first, 
the  necessity  of  faith,  in  order  to  a  right  appreciation  of 
the  nature,  use?,  and  benefits  of  Christian  baptism.  All 
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the  ordinances  of  the  gospel  indeed  require  to  be  viewed 
with  the  eye  of  faith,  otherwise  they  will  appear  only  in 
the  light  of  stumbling-blocks  and  foolishness.  The  wis 
dom  that  really  characterises  them  is  not  "  the  wisdom 
of  this  world."  The  world  can  understand  what  is  meant 
by  baptismal  regeneration.  The  doctrine  is  indeed 
supremely  absurd,  but  the  absurdity  is  palpable  and 
transparent.  Its  advocates  mean  to  say,  that  every  child 
they  baptize  is  regenerated  by  the  water.  This  is 
very  plain,  were  it  only  possible;  and  it  would  be 
very  pleasant,  were  it  only  credible.  It  evades  all  the 
difficulties  of  the  subject,  and  requires  no  nice  distinc 
tions.  And,  in  like  manner,  the  world  can  understand 
baptism  when  held  forth  as  a  sort  of  dramatic  exhibi 
tion,  representing  a  burial,  or  some  change  which  the 
person  professes  he  has  undergone.  In  this  case  also 
there  is  no  demand  made  upon  faith.  Viewed  with  the 
eye  of  sense,  it  seems  all  very  plain.  But  the  moment 
you  enter  the  domain  of  faith — when  invited  to  hear 
God  speaking  and  not  man — to  look  beyond  the  symbol 
to  the  promise — the  scene  changes.  To  appreciate  the 
wisdom  and  grace  of  these  spiritual  appointments,  we 
require  another  Spirit  than  that  of  the  world.  "  They 
are  all  pl;iin  to  him  that  understandeth,  and  right  to 
them  that  find  knowledge." — (Prov.  viii.  0.) 

Let  us  learn,  secondly,  the  necessity  of  faith  in  order 
to  a  due  improvement  of  our  baptism.  The  opponents 
of  infant  baptism  insist  very  much  on  the  necessity  of 
faith,  and  loudly  boast  of  theirs  only  being  "  believer's 
baptism."  But  it  turns  out  that  they  contend  for  faith 
only  as  a  condition  for  the  reception  of  the  outward  sign. 
We  also  plead  for  the  necessity  of  faith,  not  as  the  con 
dition  of  receiving,  but  as  the  condition  of  being  bene- 
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fited  by  it  when  received.  The  child  may  receive  it,  as 
a  seal,  previous  to  faith ;  but  even  in  so  receiving  it,  the 
understanding  is,  that  its  spiritual  efficacy  can  only  be 
realized  by  faith.  So  that  ours  is  "  believer's  baptism" 
as  much  as  theirs;  and,  we  venture  to  say,  more  worthy 
than  theirs  of  that  designation.  For,  instead  of  isolating 
the  ordinance,  and  dwelling,  as  they  are  led  to  do  from 
opposition  to  our  practice,  on  the  simple  observance  of 
the  rite,  we  spread  it  over  the  whole  life  of  the  man,  and 
insist  on  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  habitual 
improvement  of  it  by  the  believer. 

I  cannot  close  without  adverting  to  the  interesting  fact, 
that  many  of  the  best  and  holiest  of  men  have  regarded 
the  matter  in  this  light,  and  have  recorded  in  their  pri 
vate  diaries  the  benefit  they  received  from  this  believing 
use  of  their  baptism.  I  shall  only  quote  the  experience 
of  the  pious  Matthew  Henry,  whom  few  will  pretend  to 
exceed  in  spirituality  of  mind,  or  in  sound  thinking.  He 
says : — "  I  cannot  but  take  occasion  to  express  my  gra 
titude  to  God  for  my  infant  baptism;  not  only  as  it  was 
an  early  admission  into  the  visible  body  of  Christ,  but 
as  it  furnished  my  pious  parents  with  a  good  argument 
(and  I  trust,  through  grace,  a  prevailing  argument)  for 
an  early  dedication  of  my  ownself  to  God  in  my  child 
hood.  IF  GOD  HAS  WROUGHT  ANY  GOOD  WORK  UPON 
MY  SOUL,  I  DESIRE,  WITH  HUMBLE  THANKFULNESS,  TO 
ACKNOWLEDGE  THE  MORAL  INFLUENCE  OF  MY  INFANT 
BAPTISM  UPON  IT."* 

*  Henry's  Treatise  on  Baptism. 


LECTURE  VI. 

ON  THE  BAPTISMAL  ENGAGEMENT. 

AT  an  early  stage  of  this  course  of  lectures,  we  adverted 
to  a  curious  characteristic  peculiar  to  Baptist  con 
troversialists, — a  strong  invincible  propensity  to  iden 
tify  the  mode  of  baptism  with  its  proper  subjects.  In 
their  minds,  the  idea  of  immersion  is  inseparably  asso 
ciated  with  adult  baptism ;  so  much  so,  that  they  cannot 
conceive  of  any  adopting  the  one  practice  without 
adopting  the  other.  It  is  certain,  that  in  point  of  fact 
there  is  no  connection  in  nature  or  Scripture  between 
the  two  things.  We  might  adopt  the  practice  of  im 
mersion  to-morrow,  and  still  continue  to  baptize  children. 
The  Church  of  England,  as  we  may  see  from  her  formu 
laries,  began  by  immersing  infants,  though  this  was 
given  up  on  its  being  found  to  be  incompatible  in  our 
climate  with  the  safety  of  the  child.  But,  in  the  mind 
of  a  Baptist,  the  two  ideas  appear  to  be  inseparable;  and 
we  accounted  for  this,  partly  from  the  idea,  founded  on 
a  mistaken  interpretation  of  one  passage  in  Scripture, 
that  the  person  must  be  active  in  baptizing  himself  by 
going  down  to,  and  coming  up  from,  the  water ;  and 
partly  from  the  undue  weight  which  Baptists  lay  on  the 
efficacy  of  baptism  at  the  time  of  its  performance.  The 
question  with  them  is  not,  How  are  you  improving  your 
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baptism  ?  but,  Have  you  been  rightly  baptized  ?  Now 
\ve  will  not  yield  to  any  of  them  in  an  earnest  desire 
that  every  ordinance  of  Christ  should  be  administered 
according  to  his  own  prescription  ;  but  we  maintain  that 
it  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  spiritual,  rational,  and 
benevolent  character  of  the  gospel,  to  hold  that  the 
validity  of  any  of  its  services  depends  on  the  mere  out 
ward  mode  of  its  administration.  Ordination  of  minis 
ters  may  not  be  gone  about  exactly  as  we  think  it 
should,  according  to  apostolic  law  ;  church  government 
may  not  be  conducted  according  to  our  ideas  of  the 
inspired  pattern  ;  the  Lord's  Supper  may  not  be  observed 
as  we  believe  it  has  been  "received  of  the  Lord  ;"  but 
shall  we  say  of  the  churches  which  differ  from  ours  in 
these  points,  that  they  have  therefore  no  Christian  min 
istry,  no  church  government,  and  no  Lord's  Supper  ? 
None  but  Romanists,  or  Romanizing  Churchmen,  will 
hold  such  a  childish  and  preposterous  opinion.  In  like 
manner,  it  is  absurd  to  hold  that  the  validity  of  baptism 
depends  on  the  mode  of  its  administration;  and  there 
must  be  something  radically  wrong  in  the  Baptist  theory, 
•when  it  leads  its  votaries  to  insist  so  much  on  the  mere 
mode  in  which,  or  even  the  mere  age  at  which,  the  ordi 
nance  is  administered.  They  would  do  well  to  remem 
ber  that  there  are  others  who  can  play  at  the  same 
weapons  ;  and  that,  while  they  plead  that  the  efficacy  of 
baptism  depends  on  the  quantity  of  water  employed,  or 
on  the  quantity  of  knowledge  possessed  by  the  person 
baptized,  there  are  others  who  plead  that  it  depends  on 
the  quality  of  the  person  baptizing,  and  that  there  can 
be  no  baptism  at  all  unless  it  is  performed  by  one  in 
priest's  orders.  The  grand  error,  in  both  cases,  lies  in 
supposing  that  the  efficacy  of  the  ordinance  is  restricted 
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to  the  time  of  its  celebration ;  whereas,  we  think,  it 
admits  of  being  clearly  shown  that  its  efficacy,  in  what 
ever  form,  or  at  whatever  age  it  is  administered,  extends 
over  the  whole  lifetime  of  the  baptized,  and  depends, 
under  the  blessing  of  Christ,  on  the  improvement  which 
is  made  of  it  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  individual. 
Like  Jacob's  pillar,  it  is  a  standing  monument  of  God's 
faithfulness  and  goodness,  by  looking  on  which,  after  a 
long  lapse  of  years,  we  may  be  reminded  of  our  engage 
ments,  and  urged  forward  in  the  Christian  course. 

Our  last  lecture,  therefore,  treated  of  the  efficacy  and 
benefit  of  baptism  ;  in  concluding  which,  we  were  led  to 
show  that  the  chief  benefit  of  baptism,  viewed  as  a 
moral  institute,  consists  in  the  due  improvement  of  it  for 
pardon  and  peace,  for  sanctification,  and  for  the  faithful 
discharge  of  its  sacred  engagements. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  last  part  of  our  subject,  to 
explain  the  obligations  or  engagements  of  baptism.  Our 
Catechism  teaches,  that  "  baptism  is  a  sacrament,  where 
in  the  washing  with  water,  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  doth  signify  and 
seal  our  ingrafting  into  Christ,  and  partaking  of  the 
benefits  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  our  engagement 
to  le  the  Lord's."  It  is  the  last  signification,  or  rather 
inference,  of  baptism  that  we  now  take  up.  And  it 
divides  itself  into  two  parts, — the  engagement  which 
devolves  on  the  baptized,  and  the  engagement  which 
is  come  under  by  the  parents  in  baptism. 

I.  In  considering  the  baptismal  engagement  as  it  affects 
the  persons  baptized,  we  might,  in  the  first  place,  in 
quire  into  the  foundation,  or  the  proper  source,  of  this 
engagement  to  be  the  Lord's.  And  here  it  is  need 
ful  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  obligation  does  not,  any 
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more  than  the  efficacy,  flow  from  the  vows  of  the  pa 
rents  in  baptism.  We  formerly  remarked  that  the 
efficacy  of  baptism  did  not  depend  on  the  faith  or  on 
the  vows  of  the  parent;  we  now  say  the  same  thing  of 
the  obligation  of  baptism.  The  parent  vows  for  him 
self,  not  for  the  child;  he  promises  in  his  own  name,  not 
in  the  name  of  the  child.  It  is  as  a  Christian  parent 
he  is  allowed  to  present  his  child  to  God  in  this  ordi 
nance;  and  the  duties  to  which  he  becomes  bound  are 
strictly  parental.  Nor  is  it  proper  to  speak  of  the  child 
himself  as  vowing  at  his  baptism.  We  may  sometimes 
speak  of  our  baptismal  vows;  but  it  can  only  be  in  a 
figurative  and  improper  sense,  for  the  child  is  incapable 
of  vowing.  On  what  then,  it  may  be  asked,  does  the 
engagement  or  obligation  of  baptism  rest?  We  may 
answer  in  general,  that  it  rests  on  the  simple  fact,  that 
the  person  has  been  baptized  according  to  Christ's  ap 
pointment.  We  do  not  ask  by  whose  hand  the  ordi 
nance  was  dispensed — we  do  not  demand  to  know  how 
much  water  was  employed,  or  whether  the  whole  body 
was  covered,  or  only  part  in  sign  of  the  whole — we  do 
not  require  to  be  satisfied  as  to  the  ape,  or  knowledge, 
or  faith  of  the  person  baptized — nor  do  we  insist  on  as 
certaining  that  the  sign  of  the  cross  was  duly  made  on 
him  in  token  of  his  being  a  Christian — all  we  require  to 
know  is  the  fact,  that  he  has  been  baptized  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  that  he  has  had  the  washing  with  water  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  then  we  say,  in  virtue  of  this,  he  is  brought  under 
an  engagement  to  be  the  Lord's. 

If  you  desire  to  know  more  particularly  how  such  an 
engagement  should  flow  from  a  person  having  received 
the  ordinance  of  Christian  baptism  in  his  childhood, 
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when  he  could  not  contract  any  obligation  in  his  own 
person,  we  answer: — 

1.  It  is  founded  on  Christ's  own  institution.     Here 
we  take  it  for  granted,  as  we  have  before  endeavoured 
to  prove,  that  the  baptism  of  children  is  founded   on 
Scripture  authority.     If  so,    if  it   is  according  to  his 
Word,    then   it   is   not   ice   that   baptize   so  much  as 
Christ  himself.     It  is  as  much  as  if  he  had  said,  "  Bap 
tize  that  child  in  my  name."     And  what   does   this 
amount  to  but  a  declaration  that  he  is  engaged  for  Christ? 
"  For  what  if  some  do  not  believe?  Shall  their  unbelief 
make  the  faithfulness  of  God  without  effect?  God  forbid. 
Yea:  let  God  be  true,  and  every  man  a  liar."     In  the 
case  of  his  own  people,  Christ  may  be  viewed  as  coming 
to  take  infeftment  of  them  in  their  baptism,  setting  his 
seal  upon  them,  and  commencing  that  course  of  gracious 
dealing  with  them  which  will  ultimately  issue  in  their 
salvation.     "  I  passed  by  thee  when  thou  wast  in  thy 
blood,  and  did  cast  my  skirt  over  thee,  and  enter  into 
covenant  with  thee,  and  thou  becamest  mine." 

2.  It  is  founded  on   the  tenor  of  the  covenant   of 
grace,  in  virtue  of  which  God  claims  the  children  of  his 
people  as  his  oicn,  even  previous  to  and  independent  of 
baptism.     They  were  his  in  covenant  before;  and  bap 
tism  is  merely  the  badge  by  which  the  tie  is  recognised 
and  ratified. 

It  is  true  that  the  children  of  professing  and  even 
believing  parents,  are  not  all  the  spiritual  children  of 
God.  "  They  are  not  all  Israel  who  are  of  Israel." 
Those  only  are  the  genuine  children  of  God  who  have 
been  "  predestinated  to  the  adoption  of  sons  in  Christ 
Jesus."  But  baptism  has  nothing  to  do  with  elec 
tion,  any  more  than  circumcision  had.  Persons  are 
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not  baptized  because  they  belong  to  the  elect  seed,  but 
because  they  belong  to  the  covenant  of  grace — in  other 
words,  in  virtue  of  their  federal  relation  to  God.  It  was 
this  that  constituted  the  ancient  tie.  Abraham  as  a  be 
liever  took  hold  of  God's  covenant,  and  as  such  became 
entitled  to  the  seal  of  circumcision,  not  only  for  himself, 
but  for  his  immediate  offspring.  In  like  manner,  Isaac 
his  son,  as  a  believer,  or  in  the  way  of  taking  hold  of 
God's  covenant,  received  the  seal  of  it  for  his  children  ; 
and  Jacob  in  the  same  way,  by  taking  hold  of  the  cove 
nant  for  himself,  secured  the  seal  of  it  for  his  children. 
And  thus  were  they  tied  to  God's  covenant  as  his  pecu 
liar  people.  Even,  the  son  of  the  stranger,  who  took 
hold  of  God's  covenant,  might  in  the  same  way  join 
himself  and  his  family  to  the  Lord.  And  so  in  baptism, 
the  professing  believer  is  admitted  to  take  hold  of 
God's  covenant  for  himself  and  his  infant  seed,  and 
they  are  both  tied  to  the  covenant.  Ishmael  on  the 
contrary,  by  renouncing  God's  covenant,  was  cut  off 
from  the  privilege  of  the  seal  for  his  children ;  and  the 
whole  Jewish  nation  having  broken  covenant  with  God, 
have  forfeited  all  right  to  its  seal,  whether  circumcision 
or  baptism.  God  has  said  of  them,  "  Lo-ammi,  ye  are 
-not  my  people."  It  thus  appears  that  there  is  a  federal 
or  covenant  relation  between  God  and  the  children  of 
his  believing  people,  in  virtue  of  which  they  are  acknow 
ledged  as  his — his,  we  mean,  not  only  in  respect  of  their 
interest  in  the  blessings  of  the  covenant,  but  of  their 
connection  with  its  obligations.  As  his  covenant-people 
they  have  received  a  special  promise  or  pledge  on  the 
part  of  God,  that  he  will  be  their  God ;  and  they  are 
under  a  special  obligation  to  take  him  in  this_ character, 
and  to  serve  him  as  his  people.  Should  it  be  asked, 
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Since  they  are  already  in  covenant  with  God,  where  is 
the  need  of  baptism  ?  we  reply,  That  baptism  is  God's 
sign  and  pledge  that  they  are  his ;  and  it  is  something 
more  than  a  mere  declaration  on  the  part  of  man  or 
the  Church — it  is  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  God  him 
self,  that  they  are  his.  God  may  surely  say,  I  will  not 
only  have  servants,  but  I  will  have  my  servants  to  be 
known.  Baptism  is  God's  indenture  signed  and  sealed  ; 
it  is  God's  livery  put  upon  his  servants,  by  which  they 
may  be  known  of  men,  and  by  which  they  may  them 
selves  be  reminded  "  whose  they  are  and  whom  they 
serve." 

3.  The  engagement  in  baptism  rests  on  their  dedica 
tion.  That  parents  have  a  right  to  dedicate  their  chil 
dren  to  God,  may  be  instructed  from  various  considera 
tions.  It  is  their  duty  to  do  so,  for  God  has  demanded 
it  of  them.  In  token  of  this  God  claimed  all  the  first 
born  sons  in  Israel.  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faith 
ful,  is  commended  for  it.  Now,  what  is  the  duty  it  must 
be  the  right  of  man  to  do?  Again,  it  may  be  argued 
from  the  relation  between  parents  and  children.  Under 
the  law,  when  a  child  under  age  made  a  rash  vow,  it 
was  in  the  power  of  the  parent  on  hearing  it,  either  to 
establish  or  to  make  it  void. — (Numb,  xxx.)  Even 
among  heathens  this  law  has  been  acknowledged,  as 
appears  from  the  well-known  fact  of  the  Carthaginian 
general,  who  took  his  son  Plannibal,  when  only  ei^ht 
years  old,  to  the  altar,  and  swore  him  to  eternal  enmity 
against  the  Romans.  In  the  same  way,  though  in  a 
very  different  spirit,  Samuel  was  devoted  by  his  pious 
parents  to  the  Lord  from  the  time  of  his  birth,  and 
formally  dedicated  to  his  service  when  a  mere  child. 
And  in  reference  to  his  early  dedication,  David  says, 
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"  O  Lord,  truly  I  am  thy  servant ;  I  am  thy  servant, 
and  the  son  of  thine  handmaid  [jis  one  who  has  been 
born  in  thy  house,  and  thy  property,  being  the  child  of 
one  who  was  thine  handmaid]  :  thou  hast  loosed  my 
bonds"  [Jgiven  me  my  liberty,  but  nevertheless  I  shall 
ever  hold  myself  bound  to  thy  service].  I  will  offer  to 
thee  the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving,  and  will  call  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  I  will  pay  my  vows  unto  the  Lord 
now  in  the  presence  of  all  his  people." — (Ps.  cxvi.  16, 1 7.) 

II.  Let  us  examine  the  import  of  this  engagement. 

1.  It  implies  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward 
God.  Such  is  the  interpretation  of  the  apostle  Peter, 
"  The  like  figure  whereunto  even  baptism  doth  also  now 
save  us,  not  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but 
the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God." — (1  Pet. 
iii.  21.)  This  has  been  understood  by  many  interpreters 
to  be  an  allusion  to  some  ancient  practice  of  requiring 
catechumens  to  answer  certain  questions  before  baptism  ; 
but  we  pay  no  regard  to  any  such  far-drawn  and  inge 
nious  expositions.  What  has  the  answering  of  a  few 
questions  at  the  term  of  baptism  to  do  with  "  the  answer 
of  a  good  conscience  ?  "  I  verily  believe  it  has  been  a 
device  of  Satan  from  the  beginning,  to  prevail  on  good 
men  to  fight  about  the  mere  externals  of  this  ordinance, 
and  the  circumstantials  attending  its  celebration,  in 
order  to  keep  them  from  attending  to  the  one  thing 
needful — the  practical  improvement  of  the  ordinance 
once  administered.  AVhat  is  the  whole  life  of  the 
believer,  but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward 
God  ?  And  how  can  baptism  be  said  to  save  us,  in  any 
sense  that  can  be  admitted  in  this  age  of  rational  inter 
pretation,  but  in  the  way  of  producing  this  responsive 
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echo  of  its  peace  and  purity  in  the  conscience  of  him 
who  has  been  washed,  and  sanctified,  and  justified?  As 
baptism  was  pardon  and  peace  symbolized,  so  pardon 
and  peace  are  baptism  realized.  The  whole  spiritual 
life  of  the  Christian,  what  is  it  but  an  harmonious 
answer  to  the  engagement  contracted  in  baptism,  that 
we  are  the  Lord's,  sanctified  wholly  in  soul,  spirit,  and 
body  ?  It  is  baptism  re-echoed  and  re-enacted,  not  with 
water,  but  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  baptism  speaking 
out  in  the  life,  and  answering  in  the  conscience  toward 
God !  And  would  you  reject  this  sublime  view  of  the 
subject,  to  fall  back  upon  some  peddling  criticism  about 
questions  said  or  supposed  to  have  been  put  to  the 
catechumens  before  baptism  ? 

2.  The  engagement  in  baptism  implies  a  renunciation 
of  Satan  and  all  his  works.     Baptism  is  just  the  gospel 
in  a  figure — the  symbolized   epitome  of  Christianity 
Now,  in  embracing  the  gospel,  we  renounce  the  service 
of  Satan,  the  god  of  this  world,  who  worketh  in  the 
children  of  disobedience.     By  nature  we  are  the  slaves 
of  Satan,  the  subjects  of  his  kingdom,  the  children  of 
the  devil.     By  grace  we  become  the  children  of  God,  and 
the  subjects  of  his  heavenly  kingdom.     Baptism  is  the 
sign  of  this  transition,  and  therefore  implies  an  obligation 
to  renounce  our  allegiance  to  "  the  prince  of  this  world." 
This  obligation  comes  into  force  as  soon  as  the  child  is 
capable  of  understanding ;  and  it  is  of  vital  importance 
that  he  should  be  taught,   as  soon  as  possible,  that, 
though  by  nature  a  child  of  wrath  even  as  others,  Christ 
has  put  forth  a  claim  upon  his  service,  and  that  he  is 
bound  to  renounce  the  service  of  sin  and  Satan. 

3.  This  engagement  implies  a  professed  subjection  to 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
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In  baptism  \ve  become  bound  to  a  profession  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  gospel.  "  For  as  many  of  you  as  have 
been  baptized  into  Christ,  have  put  on  Christ."  The 
allusion  here  may  be  to  robes  of  honour  and  distinc 
tion — official  vestments,  such  as  royal,  judicial,  or  mili 
tary  robes.  Not  that  we  are  to  imagine  there  was  any 
thing  in  the  mode  of  baptism  resembling  the  putting  on 
of  a  garment,  any  more  than  resembling  a  burial,  but 
that  every  baptized  person  has  assumed  the  name  of 
Christ;  and,  if  he  be  spiritually  baptized  into  Christ, 
he  will  assume  the  character  of  Christ.  There  is  a 
"naming  of  the  name"  of  Christ,  which  every  bap 
tized  person  stands  pledged  to.  He  is  a  Christian 
in  name.  Some  would  make  this  name  synonymous 
•with  a  believer.  But  it  is  descriptive,  not  of  faith,  but 
the  profession  of  faith;  not  of  inward  character,  but 
outward  privilege.*  Arid,  much  abused  as  the  term  may 
be  by  those  who  assume  it  without  a  corresponding  cha 
racter,  still  we  must  not  allow  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  the 
designation  belongs  to  all  who  have  been  baptized  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  in  such  a  way  as  to  bind  and  oblige 
them  to  a  holy  life.  This  is  the  use  which  the  apostle 
makes  of  it.  "  Let  every  one  that  nameth  the  name  of 
Christ  depart  from  iniquity."  You  will  hear  some 
people  say,  You  cannot  be  a  Christian  unless  you  be 
lieve,  repent,  and  be  converted.  Now,  we  would  rather 
say,  You  are  already  a  Christian,  and  therefore  you  are 
bound  to  believe,  and  repent,  and  be  converted.  It  may 

*  The  name  of  "  Christians,"  now  proudly  worn  by  the  disciples 
of  Christ  as  a  badge  of  honour,  was  originally  given  them  in  deri 
sion  by  their  enemies  as  a  nickname. — (Acts  xi.  26.)  In  the  only 
other  two  places  in  which  it  occurs  (Acts  xxvi.  28;  1  Pet.  iv.  16), 
it  is  obviously  used  in  an  invidious  sense. 
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be  very  flattering  to  the  pride  of  the  heart  to  say,  "  I  do 
not  choose  to  become  a  Christian  as  yet ;  I  may  become 
one  by  and  by."  There  is  something  which  sounds  to 
us  singularly  and  disgustingly  presumptuous  in  this  lan 
guage.  If  you  are  baptized,  Christ  says,  "  I  hold  you 
as  Christians  already,  for  I  baptized  you  in  my  name. 
I  have  taken  infeftment  of  you;  you  are  bound  to  con 
fess  me  before  men,  and  submit  to  my  yoke.  You  are 
under  engagement  to  be  mine  in  soul,  body,  and  spirit; 
to  yield  subjection  to  all  my  laws  and  institutions — to 
live  not  unto  yourselves,  but  unto  him  that  died  for  you 
and  rose  again."  Nay,  more;  by  your  baptism  you  are 
bound  to  acknowledge  your  engagement  to  be  the  Lord's, 
and  to  renew  it,  or  rather  to  confess  it,  in  the  most  so 
lemn  manner  at  his  holy  table.  Baptism  binds  us  to 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  Lord,  by  our  own  voluntary 
act,  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  Those  who  live  in  the  ne 
glect  of  this  duty  are  living  in  the  open  violation  of  their 
baptismal  engagements.  They  are  the  Lord's;  and  it 
becomes  them  to  say  so,  and  to  tell  the  world  so,  by 
keeping  that  feast  to  which  His  friends  are  invited. 

3.  The  baptismal  engagement  implies  a  dedication  to 
the  blessed  Trinity.  "Baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  This  im 
plies  that  the  Holy  Trinity  is  a  witness  to  the  engagement. 
"•  There  are  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven,  the  Father, 
the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost :  and  these  three  are  one. 
And  there  are  three  that  bear  witness  in  earth,  the 
spirit,  and  the  water,  and  the  blood :  and  these  three 
agree  in  one." — (1  John  v.  7,  8.)  "The  spirit"  may 
here  be  very  fitly  understood  to  mean  the  Word  of  God 
inspired  by  the  Spirit,  through  which  he  still  bears  wit 
ness  to  Christ ;  "  the  water,"  the  rite  of  baptism,  which 
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bears  witness  to  Christ  as  a  sanctifier  ;  and  "  the  blood," 
the  Lord's  Supper,  the  commemoration  of  the  shedding 
of  Christ's  blood  for  the  remission  of  sins,  which  bears 
witness  to  him  as  a  Saviour.  In  baptism,  all  the  three 
glorious  persons  are  present  to  attest  the  dedication  to 
Christ.  And  how  solemn  is  that  transaction  !  We  are 
baptized  in  His  name,  in  token  that  we  shall  accept  of 
the  Father  as  our  Father,  the  Son  as  our  Saviour,  the 
Spirit  as  our  sanctifier.  It  is  a  very  solemnizing  reflec 
tion  to  think,  that  we  have  been  baptized  into  this  thrice 
holy  name,  and  that,  too,  by  God's  own  injunction  !  O 
what  a  threefold  cord  is  this,  and  not  easily  broken  ! 
All  that  is  venerable  in  the  Father,  all  that  is  lovely  in 
the  Son,  all  that  is  pure  in  the  Spirit,  is  thus  brought  to 
bear  on  us  with  the  awful  pressure  of  Infinity! 

This  baptismal  engagement  may  be  renewed  in  early 
life,  and  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  child  as  soon  as 
he  or  she  is  capable  of  understanding  its  meaning. 
Philip  Henry,  the  pious  father  of  the  well-known  com 
mentator,  drew  up  the  following  short  form  of  the 
baptismal  covenant  for  the  use  of  his  children  : — 

"  I  take  the  Lord  to  be  my  chiefest  good  and  highest 
end. 

"  I  take  God  the  Son  to  be  my  Prince  and  Saviour. 

"  I  take  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  my  sanctifier,  teacher, 
guide,  and  comforter. 

"  I  take  the  Word  of  God  to  be  my  rule  in  all  my 
actions  ;  and  the  people  of  God  to  be  my  people  in  all 
conditions. 

"  I  do  likewise  devote  and  dedicate  unto  the  Lord 
my  whole  self,  all  I  am,  all  I  have,  and  all  I  can  do. 

"  And  this  I  do  deliberately,  sincerely,  freely,  and  for 
ever." 

This  he  taught  his  children,  and  they,  each  of  them, 
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solemnly  repeated  it  every  Lord's  day  in  the  evening, 
after  they  were  catechised,  he  putting  his  Amen  to  it, 
and  sometimes  adding, — "  So  say,  and  so  do,  and  ye  are 
made  for  ever." 

"  He  also  took  pains  with  them  to  lead  them  to  the  un 
derstanding  of  it,  and  to  persuade  to  a  free  and  cheerful 
consent  to  it ;  and  when  they  grew  up  he  made  them  all 
write  it  over  severally  with  their  own  hands,  and  very 
solemnly  set  their  names  to  it,  which  he  told  them  he 
would  keep  by  him,  and  it  should  be  produced  as  a  testi 
mony  against  them,  in  case  they  should  afterwards 
depart  from  God,  and  turn  from  following  after  him."  * 

4.  We  shall  only  add  that  the  baptismal  engagement 
implies,  that  defection  from  Christ,  if  made  by  the  bap 
tized,  amounts  to  treachery  and  covenant  violation.  "We 
grant  that  the  covenant  of  grace  is  in  itself  unchange 
able  ;  we  grant,  too,  that  those  once  interested  in  the 
blessings  of  the  covenant  can  never  wholly  forfeit  them 
or  finally  fall  away.  But  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
those  who  are  received  into  the  covenant  in  infancy 
may  be  said  to  break  covenant,  is  clear  from  the  whole 
history  of  the  Church — from  the  rejection  of  Ishmael 
and  his  posterity,  and  of  Esau  and  his  posterity — of  the 
ten  tribes  first,  and  afterwards  of  the  Jewish  nation;  as 
well  as  from  the  warnings  and  exhortations  of  the  Gospel. 
"  Because  of  unbelief  they  were  broken  off — If  God 
spared  not  the  natural  branches,  take  heed  that  he  spare 
not  thee."  Now,  in  what  sense  were  the  Jews  "  broken 
off?" — what  was  the  tie  or  bond,  which,  in  consequence  of 
their  rejection  of  the  Messiah,  was  snapt  asunder,  leaving 
them  dissevered  from  the  covenant  of  God  ?  It  could  not 

*  Life  and  Times  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Henry,  p.  120.     London  : 
Thomas  Nelson,  1848. 
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be  the  tie  of  spiritual  life ;  for  that,  linking  them  with  Him 
•who  is  "  our  life"  in  heaven,  could  never  he  hroken.  Nor 
could  it  be  the  tie  of  fleshly  relationship  with  Abraham, 
because  that  could  not  be  broken  oft'  either  by  any  moral 
cause  ;  however  fallen,  they  still  remained  the  children 
of  Abraham  according  to  the  flesh.  It  must,  then,  have 
been  the  federal  tie — and  that  viewed  as  binding  them 
externally  to  the  visible  Church.  This  implied  many 
privileges  and  advantages — much  every  way ;  and  this 
might  be  broken  off.  Those  privileges  and  advantages 
implied  engagements ;  and  if  the  engagements  were 
violated,  the  covenant  was  broken,  and  the  relationship 
ceased.  In  like  manner  the  covenant  of  grace,  still 
though  in  its  spiritual  administration  to  believers  it  is 
all  of  grace,  and  its  promises  sure  to  all  the  spiritual  seed, 
yet  in  its  outward  and  visible  administration  implies  en 
gagements,  corresponding  to  the  privileges  which  it  be 
stows.  Every  baptized  person  is  under  an  engagement  to 
be  the  Lord's.  This  implies  he  is  received  into  covenant 
with  God  ;  and  if  that  engagement  is  broken,  it  entails 
upon  the  person  the  additional  guilt  of  covenant  violation 
and  treachery  against  his  liege  Lord.  "  The  kingdom 
of  God  shall  be  taken  away  from  you,  and  given  to  an 
other  nation  bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof.' 

III.  We  come  now  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  parental 
engagement  contracted  by  those  who  present  their  chil 
dren  to  God  in  baptism. 

Too  little  sense,  we  fear,  of  the  solemn  responsibility 
of  parents  in  baptism  prevails  among  professing  Chris 
tians.  We  are  so  constituted,  or  rather,  have  so  per 
verted  our  constitution,  that  what  is  customary,  however 
excellent,  is  apt  to  become  contemptible;  and  the  very 
continued  regularity  of  our  privileges,  which  ought  to 
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be  matter  of  thankfulness,  becomes  the  source  of  in 
gratitude  and  indifference.  Thus,  in  a  spiritual  sense, 
"  our  table  becomes  a  snare  before  us;  and  that  which 
should  have  been  for  our  welfare  is  become  a  trap." 
Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  Christian  privilege 
involves  Christian  obligation.  And  as  it  is  one  of  the 
highest  outward  privileges  conferred  on  a  member  of 
the  Church,  that  "  the  promise  is  to  him  and  to  his 
children,"  that  he  is  permitted  to  bring  his  child  to 
Christ,  and  there  have — not  a  name  given  to  the  child — 
a  paltry  object  indeed,  and  unfit  to  be  spoken  of  in  con 
nection  with  baptism — but  to  have  Christ's  name  put  on 
the  child ;  so  the  obligations  incurred  are  proportionally 
sacred,  onerous,  and  inviolable.  "  Ye  are  the  children 
of  the  promise  and  of  the  covenant ;  therefore  God  hath 
sent  his  Son  to  bless  you"  and  your  children.  0  how 
loud  the  call  to  duty  and  to  devotion! 

1.  Let  parents  consider  their  responsibility  in  so  far 
as  the  child  is  concerned.     They  are  responsible  for  its 
existence  in  the  world,  for  the  curse  which  it  has  in 
curred,  and  the  corruption  it  has  inherited !     O  what  a 
loud  call  to  improve  every  means  of  grace  that  God  has 
provided !     How  eagerly  will  the  Christian  parent,  under 
the  impression  which  this  reflection  must  produce,  flee 
on  the  wings  of  faith,  with  his  child,  to  the  "  fountain 
opened  for  sin  and  uncleanness,"  and  seek  for  it  the 
visible  pledge  of  the  invisible  grace,  which  is  able  to  save 
the  soul.     And  having  devoted  it  to  Christ  in  this  ordi 
nance,  how  importunately  and  prayerfully  solicitous  will 
he  be  that  the  blessing  symbolized  may  be  actually  be 
stowed! 

2.  Again,  in  baptism  the   parent  gives  his  solemn 
pledge  before  God  and  the  Church  to  bring  up  his  child 
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in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  Such  a 
pledge  uniformly  is,  or  ought  to  be,  exacted  before  ad 
ministering  baptism.  It  is  on  this  condition  that  the 
Church  grants  it;  and  yet  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  it 
is  more  lightly  considered  than  any  small  promise  made 
to  a  fellow-creature.  But  let  us  observe,  that  such  an 
engagement  is  involved  in  the  very  nature  of  the  trans 
action.  This  is  its  language  :  The  parent  offers  his 
child  to  God;  God  accepts  the  offer,  receives  the  child; 
and  after  affixing  his  sign  to  it,  returns  the  child  again 
into  the  hands  of  the  parent,  with  an  injunction  similar 
to  that  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  "  Take  this  child  away, 
and  nurse  it  for  me,  and  I  will  give  thee  thy  wages." 
The  transaction  is  something  like  the  ceremony  ob 
served  when  a  monarch  visits  some  of  his  cities ;  the 
magistrates  bring  the  keys  of  the  city,  present  them  to  him 
in  token  of  his  being  its  liege  lord,  and  receive  them  again 
from  his  hands  in  token  of  his  perfect  confidence  in  their 
loyalty  and  fidelity.  As  an  indication  of  this,  the  prac 
tice  observed  in  sor^e  Churches  (and  we  think  it  a  very 
laudable  one),  is  to  place  the  child  in  the  arms  of  the 
officiating  minister,  who  restores  it  after  baptism  into 
the  hands  of  the  parent.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  sup 
pose  that  the  parent  never  parts  with  the  child — he  has 
virtually  surrendered  and  given  him  up  to  Christ ;  and 
if  he  receives  him  back  again,  it  is  with  the  impress  of 
the  solemn  bargain  and  compact,  that  he  is  to  train  it 
up  for  God  and  for  heaven.  "  Who  are  those  with 
thee?"  said  Esau,  pointing  to  bis  brother's  children. 
And  Jacob  replied,  "  The  children  which  God  hath 
graciously  given  thy  servant."  Children  are  twice  given; 
they  are  naturally  given  at  their  birth,  and  they  are 
graciously  given  at  their  baptism.  They  are  naturally 
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given,  to  be  loved  and  cared  for  as  our  children ;  they 
are  graciously  given,  to  be  treated  as  God's  children,  and 
trained  up  for  glory. 

3,  Let  me  only  add  here,  that  such  is  the  parental 
engagement  in  baptism,  that  if  the  child  should  perish 
through  the  default  of  parental  instruction,  of  careful 
superintendence,  and  of  good  example,  the  blood  of  that 
child  shall  be  required  at  the  hand  of  the  guilty  parent. 

Such,  then,  being  the  solemn  responsibilities  incur 
red,  let  professing  parents  be  exhorted  to  present  their 
children  in  the  faith  of  God's  promise,  "  I  will  be  thy 
God,  and  the  God  of  thy  seed,"  and  in  prayer  that 
the  promise  may  be  fulfilled.  Let  the  act  be  performed 
spiritually  and  intelligently,  with  fervent  gratitude  to 
God  for  the  privilege,  and  in  the  humble  hope  of  gra 
cious  acceptance.  And  here  let  me  quote,  as  worthy  of 
imitation  by  all  parents  on  such  occasions,  the  language 
of  one  who,  being  dead,  yet  speaketh  to  us  in  his 
interesting  diary,  as  given  in  his  Memoirs — I  refer  to 
the  Rev.  John  Macdonald  of  Calcutta. 

"  Sabbath,  November  24. — This  day,  in  the  kind  pro 
vidence  of  God,  have  I  been  permitted  and  enabled  to 
dedicate  my  little  offspring  to  my  covenant  God  in  bap 
tism  ;  and  for  this  I  give  thanks.  0  what  a  privilege 
is  it!  I  trust  I  have  had  communion  with  the  Lord  in 
this  deed,  if  ever  I  had  it.  Many  encouragements  have 
I  felt,  and  no  misgivings  as  to  infant  baptism  in  its  faith 
ful  form.  Yea,  I  praise  God  for  such  an  ordinance.  I 
know  God's  willingness  to  bless  infants.  I  know  that 
he  did  of  old  receive  them  into  his  covenant  by  seal. 
I  know  also  that  infants  are  capable  of  enjoying  the 
blessings  of  the  covenant  of  grace — that  the  want  of 
faith  in  those  who  are  incapable  of  faith  is  just  as  appli 
cable  to  salvation  as  to  baptism,  and  therefore  constitutes 
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no  argument  against  it.  I  believe  that  the  seal  of  the 
covenant  will  be  just  as  valid  to  the  child  when  it  after 
wards  believes,  as  if  baptized  when  adult — that  it  is  a 
great  privilege  to  have  it  externally  united  with  the 
Church,  and  for  a  parent  to  say,  '  This,  my  child,  has 
been  solemnly  and  publicly  given  to  God — it  is  federally 
holy.'  I  believe  that  the  commission  of  Christ  included 
the  children  of  believers,  and  that  the  apostles  baptized 
such  ;  and  I  know  that  the  holiest  of  men  in  all  ages 
have  had  communion  with  their  God  in  this  ordinance. 
But  why  enlarge  ?  O  my  Lord  !  I  bless  thee  for  saving 
me  from  falling  into  the  cold  and  forbidding  doctrines 
of  antipa?do-baptism  !  O  give  me  grace  to  improve 
thine  ordinance!  Look  in  mercy  on  my  little  Catharine! 
O  Spirit  of  the  Lord  !  inhabit  her,  regenerate  her  !  I 
have  given  her  to  thee — make  her  thine  own  !  Bless 
mother,  father,  and  daughter.  O  bless  us !  All  glory 
be  to  God  !  " 

The  duties  devolving  on  those  who  have  received 
baptism  for  their  children,  are  too  well  known  to  need 
repetition;  though  not,  we  regret  to  say,  too  commonly 
practised  to  require  enforcement.  The  parent  who  has 
been  admitted  to  this  privilege  is  bound  to  act  as  the 
instructor  of  his  children  in  the  way  of  the  Lord.  His 
education,  in  other  branches  of  knowledge,  he  may  dele 
gate  to  the  public  teacher;  but  he  can  on  no  account, 
without  a  dereliction  of  duty  and  breach  of  vows,  trans 
fer  into  the  hands  of  a  stranger  the  duty  of  religious 
instruction.  It  is  his  task  to  teach  his  children  the 
doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity,  to  instil  into  their 
youthful  minds  the  principles  of  the  blessed  gospel,  and 
lead  them,  as  it  were  by  the  hand,  in  the  paths  of  right 
eousness.  From  no  other  lips  will  divine  instruction  come 
with  better  effect  than  from  those  of  a  leal  father  and  a 
loving  mother.  And  the  Scripture  is  as  particular  as  to 
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the  spirit  and  temper  in  which  this  instruction  should  be 
conveyed,  as  the  fidelity  of  communication.  "  And  ye, 
fathers,  provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath;  but  bring 
them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord." 

But  the  functions  of  the  parent  do  not  cease  when 
religious  instruction  is  imparted.  It  is  his  business  to 
see  that  the  child,  while  under  his  care  and  authority, 
obeys  these  instructions  in  practice,  and  to  enforce  to- 
Avards  him  that  discipline,  which  when  neglected,  either 
from  carelessness  or  foolish  kindness,  proves  often  as 
injurious  to  the  young  as  undue  severity.  "  He  that 
spareth  the  rod  hateth  the  child." 

Above  all,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  Christian  parent 
to  show  his  baptized  children  the  copy  of  a  holy  and 
consistent  example.  If  this  is  wanting,  no  instructions, 
however  useful — no  discipline,  however  faithful,  will 
prove  of  any  avail.  The  worship  of  God  ought  to  be 
maintained  regularly  in  the  family,  and  no  plea  of  in 
convenience  sustained  for  its  neglect.  The  family  of 
the  Christian  should  be  "  a  Church  in  the  house." 
The  101st  Psalm  should  form  the  rubric  and  pattern  of 
every  Christian  householder  :  "  I  will  sing  of  mercy  and 
of  judgment.  I  will  behave  myself  wisely  in  a  perfect 
way.  I  will  walk  within  my  house  with  a  perfect  heart." 

Ah!  well  would  it  be  for  the  Church,  and  well  for 
the  interests  of  society,  were  those  rules  more  strictly 
attended  to,  those  duties  more  punctually  observed ! 
The  abuse  of  baptism  by  many  who  receive  it  as  care 
lessly  as  it  is  carelessly  administered — the  unholy,  care 
less,  godless  lives  led  by  those  who  have  solemnly  vowed 
to  God  in  this  service — what  a  handle  have  these  given 
to  the  enemies  of  infant  baptism  !  How  ready  are  they  to 
turn  away  from  disgust  at  the  baptized,  to  look  with  sus- 
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picion  on  the  blessed  ordinance  which  has  been  so  shame 
fully  abused !  And  thus  the  truth  of  God  is  wounded 
through  our  sides.  At  the  same  time,  such  controversies 
may  be  useful,  by  turning  public  attention  to  the  sub 
ject,  and  by  inducing  professing  Christians  to  be  more 
attentive  to  the  duties  they  owe  to  God  and  their  child 
ren.  We  would  conclude  by  appealing  to  every  parent 
before  us.  As  you  Avould  expect  to  thrive  in  time  and  to 
flourish  through  eternity — as  you  would  lead  a  happy 
life  and  meet  a  peaceful  death — as  you  would  have  your 
memories  after  death  to  be  blessed  and  not  blasted — as 
you  would  appear  before  God  in  peace,  and  answer  to 
Him  at  the  great  day  of  judgment — as  you  would  look  for 
the  blessed  sentence,  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  ser 
vant," — we  would  obtest  and  beseech  you  to  lav  these 
things  seriously  to  heart.  May  the  God  of  all  grace 
bless  what  has  been  spoken  !  And  to  His  name  be  all 
the  praise,  through  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 


APPENDIX. 


NOTE  A— P.  2. 

JEWISH  BAPTISM. 

THE  fact  of  its  having  been  a  practice  among  the  ancient 
Jews,  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  to  baptize,  as  well  as 
circumcise,  proselytes  and  their  children,  has  been 
placed  beyond  all  question  by  the  learned  researches  of 
Lightfoot,  Selden,  and  many  others.  Lightfoot,  in  his 
"  Harmoma  Quatuor  Evangelistarum,"  proves  this  by 
quotations  from  Maimonides ;  who,  after  observing  that 
"  the  covenant  is  confirmed  by  circumcision,  arid  bap 
tism,  and  a  voluntary  ottering,"  adds:  "  A  stranger  who 
is  circumcised  and  not  baptized,  or  baptized  and  not 
circumcised,  is  not  called  a  proselyte."  Quotations 
from  other  Jewish  writers  follow.  "  The  foreigner  who 
is  circumcised  and  not  baptized,"  says  Rabbi  Eliezer, 
differing  from  the  other,  "is  yet  a  proselyte;  for  this 
we  gather  from  our  fathers  having  been  circumcised  and 
yet  not  baptized."  Again  :  "  He  is  a  proselyte,"  says 
Ilubbi  Jehoshua,  "  who  is  baptized,  and  yet  not  cir 
cumcised." — (Lig/iffoot,  Op.,  torn.  i.  p.  390.)  They 
differ  on  the  question  of  its  necessity  to  constitute  a 
proselyte  ;  all  agree  as  to  the  commonness  of  the  prac 
tice.  The  same  writer  proves  that  "  the  infants  of 
proselytes  were  baptized,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Sanhedrim."  Witsius  refers  those  who  wish  for 
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further  information  on  this  subject  to  Selden,  "De  Jure 
Natura?  et  Gent.;"  to  Lightfoot,  and  to  Altingius.  And 
he  adds,  "  Hence  we  may  see  how  it  happened  that  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  are  not  said  to  have  quarrelled 
with  John  as  to  his  baptism,  but  only  inquired  by  what 
and  whose  authority  he  baptized. — (John  i.  25.)  And 
hence  the  crowds  that  flocked  to  his  baptism ;  for  he  was 
famous  for  his  sanctity  and  doctrine ;  he  adopted  no  neto 
rite,  and  preached  the  approach  of  the  kingdom  of  hea 
ven,  which  was  then  expected.  From  that  time  bap 
tism  became  a  divine  institution." — (CEcon.  Feed.)  lib. 
iv.,  cap.  16,  8.)  "  Hence  we  may  observe,  that 
a  kind  of  initiation  by  icaler  was  long  in  use 
among  the  Jews,  though  it  was  not  sacramental  until 
Christ's  institution  ;  yea,  therefore,  it  may  seem  to  have 
been  used  by  them,  because  they  expected  it  at  the 
coming  of  the  Messias,  as  appears  by  their  coming  to 
John,  questioning  not  so  much  his  baptism  as  his  autho 
rity  :  '  Why  baptizest  thou  then,  if  thou  be  not  that 
Christ,  nor  Elias,  neither  that  prophet?'" — (Godicyn's 
Moses  and  Aaron,  lib.  i.,  cap.  3.) 

Wall  has  successfully  proved  the  same  point  in  the 
Introduction  to  his  "  History  of  Infant  Baptism  ; "  in 
which,  after  showing  that  little  children  were  made  pro 
selytes  by  baptism,  together  with  their  fathers,  he  notices 
the  folio  wing  curious  facts: — "The  natural  Jews  reckoned 
that  neither  they  themselves  nor  their  children  did  stand 
in  any  need  of  this  baptism,  never  since  the  time  when 
their  whole  nation,  men,  women,  and  infants,  were 
baptized  before  the  giving  of  the  law.  It  was  our 
Saviour  who  first  ordered  that  every  particular  person, 
Jew  or  Gentile,  or  of  whatever  parents  born,  must  be 
born  again  of  water.  As  for  the  proselyte's  baptism,  it 
was  a  rule  among  them,  as  Mr  Selden  shows,  that  it 
was  never  reiterated  on  him  and  his  posterity;  and  Dr 
Lightfoot  gives  this  as  their  rule  :  '  The  sons  of  prose 
lytes  in  following  generations  were  circumcised  indeed, 
but  not  baptized,  as  being  already  Israelites.' "  "  An 
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Israelite,"  says  Maimonides,  "  that  takes  a  little  heathen 
child  and  baptizes  him  for  a  proselyte — behold,  he  is  a 
proselyte."  "  Another  thing  observable  about  the 
Jewish  baptism  of  proselytes  is  this,  that  they  called 
such  an  one's  baptism  his  new  birth,  regeneration,  or 
being  lorn  again.  This  was  a  very  usual  phrase  with 
the  Jews  :  '  If  any  one  become  a  proselyte,  he  is  like  a 
child  new  born.'" 

The  idea  started  by  Jenning  (Jewish  Antiquities,  vol.  i. 
p.  138),  that  the  Jews  may  have  borrowed  this  baptism 
from  the  Christians,  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable. 
What  rite  have  the  Jews  ever  borrowed  from  Chris 
tians  ?  Customs  do  not  change  so  easily  as  doctrines  ; 
the  Jews  were  proverbially  tenacious  of  theirs,  and  it  is 
surely  much  more  reasonable  to  hold,  with  Lightfoot, 
that,  as  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  they  would  be  more 
likely  to  drop  than  continue  the  ceremony,  had  it  not 
been  of  a  date  prior  to  Christ,  and  that  our  Lord  "  took 
into  his  hands  baptism  such  as  he  found  it ;  adding  only 
this,  that  he  exalted  it  to  a  nobler  purpose  and  a  larger 
use." 

It  may  be  added,  that  though  the  Jewish  writers  re 
ferred  to  lived  some  centuries  after  Christ,  yet  as  the 
days  of  Jewish  proselytism  had  long  gone  by,  the  cus 
toms  and  rules  which  they  record  could  only  have  ex 
isted  in  the  days  when  the  temple  was  in  its  glory,  ere 
its  "  gates  "  had  been  overthrown,  and  its  "  sacrifice  and 
oblation  had  been  caused  to  cease." 


NOTE  B— P.  23. 

BAPTISMAL  REGENERATION. 

THE  latest  edition  of  this  doctrine  is  to  be  found  in 
Archdeacon  Wilberforce's  treatise,  "The  Doctrine  of 
Holy  Baptism  :  with  Remarks  on  the  Rev.  W.  Goode's 
'Effects  of  Infant  Baptism.'"  London,  1849.  At  pre- 
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sent,  \ve  shall  merely  give  a  specimen  of  his  views  of 
baptism,  as  the  reader  may  be  curious  to  see  ho\v  a 
son  of  the  venerable  Wilberforce  ( O  quantum  mutatus 
ab  illo  /)  contrives  to  reconcile  baptismal  regeneration 
with  the  gospel : — 

"  After  man  had  lost  that  perfection  in  which  he  was 
originally  created,  his  nature  received  a  new  beginning 
in  that  second  Head,  in  whom  all  its  principles  were  re 
constructed.  The  regeneration  of  humanity,  which  began 
when  the  Eternal  Word  took  our  nature  in  the  Virgin's 
womb,  was  subsequently  extended,  through  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  to  all  who  by  grace  were  made  children 
of  the  new  Adam.  Thus  was  the  whole  constitution  of  our 
being  to  be  renewed.  Now,  for  the  accomplishment  of 
an  object  which  was  alien  in  this  way  from  the  course 
of  nature,  it  was  requisite  that  some  means  which  nature 
did  not  supply  should  be  adopted.  For  this  reason 
was  the  system  of  the  sacraments  ordained,  as  being  the 
means  whereby  the  humanity  of  the  Word  should  ex 
tend  itself  to  others;  so  that  men  might  hereby  have  the 
same  relation  to  the  second  Adam  which  the  course  of 
nature  gave  them  to  the  first.  On  this  account  is  the 
gift  of  regeneration  first  bestowed  in  holy  baptism ; 
for  then  do  we  become  members  of  Christ's  '  body,  of 
his  flesh,  and  of  his  bones.'" — (P.  57.) 

If  my  readers  can  understand  this  spiritual  conun 
drum,  it  is  more  than  I  do.  It  seems  a  sort  of  hybrid 
between  the  fanaticism  of  Madame  Bourignon  and  that 
of  Popery.  The  ''  extension  of  the  regeneration  of 
humanity  in  the  Eternal  Word,  through  the  Holy 
G/tost,  to  the  children  by  grace  of  the  new  Adam," 
savours  strongly  of  the  former;  while  "the  humanity 
of  the  Word  extending  itself  to  others  through  the 
sacraments"  is  pure  Romanism.  The  curiosity  is,  that 
this  theory  is  held  in  solution  with  a  kind  of  spurious 
Evangelism.  "  The  absolute  necessity  of  conversion," 
says  Mr  Wilberforce,  "  in  no  wise  interferes  with  the 
reality  of  that  gift  of  regeneration  Avhich  is  conferred  in 
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baptism.  All  that  is  necessary  is,  to  discriminate  be 
tween  that  gift  of  a  renewed  nature,  which  God  bestows 
in  Christ  upon  those  who  are  engrafted  into  his  Son, 
and  that  principle  of  individual  responsibility  which 
must  yield  to  the  divine  influence.  And  this  is  still 
more  manifest  in  the  case  of  faith.  For  what  is  religious 
faith  but  assent  to  the  declarations  of  God,  and  apprecia 
tion  of  his  nature  ?  And  what  is  Christian  faith  but 
the  application  of  the  same  principle  to  that  incarnate 
Mediator,  through  whom  alone  fallen  man  can  approach 
the  Father  ?  It  is  a  belief  not  in  Christianity,  but  in 
Christ ;  it  is  not  mere  admiration  of  the  excellence  of 
the  Christian  system,  but  the  casting  ourselves  upon 
that  personal  Restorer,  through  whom  divine  gifts  flow 
forth  into  humanity.  Conversion  is  the  act  by  which 
the  accountable  principle  in  man  obeys  the  suasion  of 
those  motives  which  incline  it  towards  its  Maker's 
service. — So  that,  in  an  adult,  conversion  is  essential  to 
the  efficacy,  or  perhaps  it  might  almost  be  said  to  the 
completeness,  of  baptism." — (ljp.  47,  49.) 

After  such  an  admission,  which  comes  round,  though 
by  a  very  different  process,  to  all  we  contend  for,  it  must 
be  apparent  that  this  new  theory  of  baptismal  regene 
ration  has  been  devised  merely  with  the  view  of  recon 
ciling  the  expressions  in  the  formularies  of  the  English 
Church  with  something  approaching  to  Evangelical  doc 
trine  ;  or  rather,  from  the  difficulty,  according  to  the 
Anglican  system,  of  finding  something  for  infant  bap 
tism  to  do.  This  is  very  apparent  from  the  following 
questions  :  "  The  question  is  surely  to  be  decided  by  the 
fact,  whether  infants  are  meet  candidates  for  baptism. 
For  if  it  does  not  please  God  to  bestow  those  gifts  of 
which  their  nature  is  susceptible,  because  they  are  pre 
vented  by  the  deficiency  of  their  being  from  exercising 
such  graces  as  belong  to  riper  years,  why  should  thev  be 
baptized  at  all  ?  The  objection  therefore  is  really  directed 
against  infant  baptism  itself.  That  some  changes  might 
befall  them  even  in  their  present  state — that  a  dif- 
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ference  obtains  between  '  unclean  '  and  '  holy  '  children 
— that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  participate  in  that 
renewal  which  Christ  wrought  in  all  the  powers  of 
man's  nature,  has  already  been  shown.  And  if  this 
blessing  is  not  conferred  upon  them,  why  are  they  bap 
tized  at  all  ?" — (P.  52.)  In  this  simple  question  we 
have  the  whole  mystery  of  baptismal  regeneration,  as 
that  dogma  is  held  in  the  English  Church,  strikingly 
unfolded.  The  Anglican  mind  seems  almost  incapable 
of  comprehending  why  baptism  should  be  given  at  all, 
unless  the  mere  outward  act  communicate  some  inward 
grace.  The  idea  of  the  federal  holiness  of  children, 
though  the  only  feasible  and  tenable  view,  and  that 
supported  by  the  concurrent  voice  of  all  pure  antiquity, 
never  seems  to  enter  their  minds.  They  must  either 
embrace,  with  Mr  Wilberforce,  the  absurd  notion  of 
"  the  blessing  of  a  re-created  nature  through  baptismal 
union  with  the  humanity  of  Christ,"  or  they  must  fly 
off,  like  Mr  Bnptist  Noel,  into  a  denial  of  all  baptism 
to  children  !  Even  Mr  Goode,  the  evangelical  opponent 
of  Mr  AVilberforce,  cannot  escape  from  the  notion  that 
baptism  is,  in  some  sense,  the  vehicle  of  grace  to  the 
child  of  believing  parents,  and  holds  that  "  the  effica 
ciousness  of  baptism  depends  on  the  prevision  by  God 
of  future  faith  and  repentance  in  the  child  at  a  subse 
quent  period  of  life  !  " 

The  distinction  attempted  to  be  drawn  by  Mr  Wil 
berforce  between  regeneration  and  conversion,  leading 
him,  as  it  does,  to  speak  of  the  latter  as  the  act  of  man 
obeying  the  suasion  of  those  motives,  and  spontaneously 
improving  and  developing  the  seeds  of  that  grace  im 
planted  in  baptism,  is,  we  need  hardly  say,  nothing  more 
than  a  new  phase  of  old  Arminianism.* 

*  This  will  be  shown  more  fully  in  Note  D. 
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DR  CARSON  AND  THE  WORD  BAPTIZE. 

AFTER  the  minute  and  masterly  refutation  of  Dr  Carson 
by  Professor  Wilson  of  Belfast,  and  the  satisfactory  an 
swer  which  Dr  Beecher  of  America  has  lately  published 
in  vindication  of  his  first  treatise  against  the  cavils  and 
objections  of  the  same  author,  it  would  be  altogether 
superfluous  to  enter  here  into  any  argument  on  the 
meaning  of  the  Greek  word  Baptize.  All  that  is  in 
tended  in  this  note  is  to  confirm  what  is  alleged  in  the 
Lecture,  in  reference  to  the  pervading  fallacy  of  Dr 
Carson's  treatises  on  this  question.  I  shall  not  dwell  on 
what  must  be  called  the  unseemly  dogmatism  and  arro 
gance  of  that  writer.  He  has  now  "  gone  the  way  of  all 
the  earth;"  and,  while  this  consideration  is  fitted  to  hush 
the  voice  of  personal  censure,  it  is  surely  of  more  im 
portance  to  ascertain  wherein  he  deceived  himself,  so  as 
to  write  with  so  much  confidence,  and  to  come  forth  in 
such  a  style  of  reiterated  violence  against  every  one  that 
challenged  his  statements.  His  language  in  dealing  with 
his  opponents,  so  wholly  unlike  the  courtesy  observed 
in  modern  controversial  war,  rather  resembles  that  of  a 
man  who  feels  himself  insulted  by  our  denying  a  self-evi 
dent  proposition.  Now,  it  may  appear  somewhat  strange 
1  that  this  indignant  style  should  have  been  assumed  to 
wards  men  of  such  undoubted  learning  and  indepen 
dence  of  thinking,  as  Mr  Ewing,  Dr  Wardlaw,  Dr 
Henderson,  Dr  Beecher,  and  others,  not  to  speak  of  the 
whole  army  of  lexicographers  and  philologists  who  have 
gone  before  him,  and  who,  he  confesses,  are  all  against 
him.  But  this  singular  monomania  about  the  word 
/3acr/£w.  under  which  Dr  Carson  laboured,  must  have 
had  some  ostensible  foundation.  And  it  admits  of  be 
ing  easily  shown  from  his  own  writings,  that  the  whole 
arose  from  the  fallacy  to  which  we  have  adverted  in  the 
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Lecture,  of  identifying  the  Greek  and  English  terms  as 
perfectly  synonymous  with  each  other.  Take  the  fol 
lowing  evidences : — 

"  The  Holy  Spirit  uses  the  word  f3a<fri?u ;  and  that 
word  signifies  to  dip,  and  only  to  dip." 

"  The  word  does  not  express  the  idea  of  washing,  but 
has  its  own  peculiar  meaning  of  mode;  the  idea  of 
washing  being  only  a  consequence  of  dipping." 

"  In  no  language  under  heaven  can  one  word  desig 
nate  two  modes.  Now  we  have  the  confession  of  our 
opponents  themselves  that  /3acrr/£w  signifies  to  dip.  If 
so,  it  cannot  signify  to  pour  or  sprinkle." 

One  would  suppose  that  Dr  Carson  would  rather 
have  said,  "  If  so,  it  cannot  signify  to  wash."  For  this  is 
what  we  say  it  signifies.  But  this  would  not  have 
served  his  purpose.  He  therefore  insists  on  making  us 
say  what  no  man  ever  said — that  the  word  signifies  to 
pour  or  sprinkle.  But  in  the  next  quotation  he  betrays 
his  radical  blunder. 

"  Suppose  the  language  of  inspiration  had  been 
English,  and  the  command  had  been  '  dip  the  disciples 
in  water,'  would  we  not  believe  that  the  apostles  used 
the  words  in  our  sense  of  them  ?  If  any  one  should  say 
that  the  phrase  dip  in  water  means  sprinkle  with  water, 
would  we  not  believe  him  deranged  ?  Yet  this  in  sub 
stance  is  the  very  thing  that  Mr  Brown  has  said ;  for  the 
word  laptizo  as  definitely  expresses  immerse  in  Greek, 
as  our  word  dip  does  in  English." 

Need  there  be  any  wonder  after  this,  at  the  perti 
nacity  with  which  Dr  Carson  insisted  on  all  bowing  to 
his  interpretation  of  the  word  ?  It  was  equivalent  to 
him  with  seeing  it  written  in  English  dip  in  water! 
And  had  all  been  able  to  see  it  thus  written,  the  contro 
versy  would  have  been  at  an  end.  There  would  have 
been  no  occasion  for  his  many  canons  of  interpretation, 
so  formidably  paraded.  But  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
this  meaning,  so  quietly  and  confidently  assumed,  is  the 
yery  point  in  dispute.  We  grant  that  "  in  no  language 
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can  one  word  designate  two  modes,"  and  therefore  we 
do  not  say  what  Dr  Carson  would  make  us  say — that  to 
dip  can  ever  mean  to  pour  or  sprinkle  ;  but  we  main 
tain,  that  in  all  languages  words  which  primarily  desig 
nated  mode,  came  to  be  used  in  a  secondary  sense  which 
had  no  reference  to  mode;  and  therefore  we  say,  that 
the  Greek  word  baptizo  came  to  signify  washing,  without 
any  reference  to  the  mode  of  washing.  But  we  deny 
that  it  is  in  this  respect  identical  with  the  English  word 
to  dip,  which  never  came  to  be  used  in  the  secondary 
sense  of  washing  at  all. 

"  Every  language,"  says  Dr  Carson,  "  must  have  a 
word  for  dipping,  a  word  for  pouring,  and  a  word  for 
sprinkling,  which  can  never  be  confounded." 

Here,  also,  let  us  mark  what  has  misled  the  good 
man.  The  Greek  baptizo  was  obviously  identified  in 
his  eyes  with  the  English  dip.  He  supposes  first,  that 
the  Greeks  had  no  other  word  for  dipping  ;  and  secondly, 
that,  as  with  our  word  dip,  it  never  came  to  have  any 
other  than  a  modal  signification,  even  when  used  with 
a  secondary  and  figurative  application.  Both  supposi 
tions  are  gratuitous  and  unfounded.  Dr  Owen,  than 
whom  few  were  more  qualified  to  judge,  or  cautious  in 
stating  his  judgment  on  critical  points,  declares,  in  the 
most  decided  terms,  that  "  not  one  instance  can  be  given 
in  Scripture,  wherein  /3a<rr/^w  doth  necessarily  signify 
to  dip  or  plunge  ;  for  that,  in  Greek,  is  ffj,j3avra  and 
£/x/3aT-/^w.  It  nowhere  signifies  to  dip,  but  as  a  mode 
of  washing,  or  in  order  to  wash."  And  on  the  other 
point,  let  us  just  look  into  the  most  learned  expositions 
of  the  term.  Thus,  in  Dr  Robinsqn's  Lexicon  the 
meanings  stand  thus  : — "  To  immerse — to  sink — to 
cleanse  by  washing — to  baptize."  And  in  that  of  An- 
thimos  Gazis,  himself  a  Greek,  and  recognised  as  an 
authority  by  the  Greek  Church,  it  is  : — "  I  dip  down 
something  into  something — I  wet — I  wash — I  bathe." 
Now,  we  would  simply  ask  our  readers  to  conceive  how 
much  they  would  be  surprised  were  they  to  meet  with 
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similar  definitions  of  the  word  dip  in  an  English  dic 
tionary.  Do  we  find  any  of  our  English  lexicographers 
informing  us  that  to  dip  signifies  "  to  wash,"  or  "cleanse 
by  washing?"  Let  it  he  remembered  that  Dr  Carson 
does  not  find  fault  with  any  of  these  definitions  of  the 
Greek  word.  All  he  maintains  is,  that  the  idea  of  dip 
ping  pervades  all  the  secondary  meanings  of  the  term. 
This  is  obviously  a  mere  delusion,  arising  from  a  gra 
tuitous  play  upon  the  English  word  dip.  Had  this  been 
the  word  employed,  or  had  the  word  baptize  in  Greek 
been  identical  in  meaning  and  use  with  our  English  dip, 
his  inferences  would  have  been  perfectly  logical  and  un 
answerable.  As  it  is,  they  are  mere  assumptions,  with 
out  the  slightest  foundation. 

I  shall  only  add  that  nothing  is  more  common,  both 
in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  than  the  transition  of  the  mean 
ing  of  certain  words  from  the  primary  sense,  denoting 
mode,  to  a  secondary,  which  has  no  reference  to  the 
mode  originally  signified.  Thus  the  Hebrew  word 
mashah,  which  originally  signified  to  rub  over,  came 
from  this  to  signify  to  paint,  and  thence  again  to 
anoint,  by  pouring  or  sprinkling,  without  any  reference 
to  rubbing  over.  Again,  the  Hebrew  term  maleh  pri 
marily  signified  to  fill ;  but  subsequently,  because  con 
secration  to  the  priestly  office  was  originally  performed 
by  filling  the  hand  with  the  sacrifices,  it  came  to  signify 
to  consecrate,  without  any  reference  to  filling.  In 
English,  the  phrase  to  rub  over  has  never  come  to  desig 
nate  the  act  of  anointing  by  pouring  or  sprinkling  ;  nor 
has  the  word  Jill,  by  any  chance,  come  to  signify  the 
act  of  consecration.  Again,  the  Greek  work  vgoexweu 
meant  originally  to  crouch  or  fawn  like  a  dog — then  to  do 
reverence  by  prostration,  then  by  bending  the  body,  then 
by  merely  bowing  the  head  ;  and  lastly,  it  assumed  the 
general  sense  of  worship,  without  reference  to  any  external 
gesture.  Our  English  word  crouch,  or  fawn,  never  came 
to  possess  this  signification.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
Greek  word  /SaTr/w,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  Lecture. 
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NOTE  D— P.  124. 

ARCHDEACOX  'WILBERFORCE's  MISREPRESENTATION  OP  LCTHER. 

IT  is  not  our  part  to  vindicate  the  language  employed 
in  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England  in  reference 
to  baptism,  nor  to  enter  into  the  controversy  now  rag 
ing  within  its  pale  on  the  question,  whether  these  were 
drawn  up  by  their  compilers  in  accordance  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  other  reformed  Churches,  or  with  that 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  We  may  be  permitted,  how 
ever,  to  express  our  contempt  of  the  paltry  ambition 
shown  by  what  may  be  termed  the  Sacramentarian  party 
in  that  communion,  to  isolate  the  English  Church  from 
all  her  sisters  of  the  Reformation,  and  to  boast  of  her 
retaining  the  "  Catholic  doctrine  "  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  Church  of  Rome,  true  to  her  creed,  laughs  at  the 
spuriousness  of  a  profession  of  catholicity  which  is  con 
tradicted  by  a  life  of  schism ;  the  Church  of  Christ, 
represented  by  all  those  portions  of  it  that  are  built  on 
the  Rock  of  Scripture,  may  afford  to  smile  in  pity  at  its 
puerility.  The  infatuated  eagerness  of  this  party  to 
lash  themselves  to  the  fire-ship  of  Rome,  can  only  be 
equalled  by  their  haughty  rejection  of  all  fraternity  or 
conformity  with  our  worthy  reformers.  It  is,  therefore, 
•with  no  slight  disgust  that  we  mark  the  use  which 
Archdeacon  Wilberforce  makes  of  the  testimony  of 
Luther.  He  affects  reluctance  to  introduce  the  reformer 
at  all,  and  actually  apologises — yes — the  Archdeacon  of 
the  East  Riding  feels  himself  obliged  to  make  an  apology 
for  mentioning  Martin  Luther  at  all  as  an  authority  on 
this  subject !  "  We  are  not  concerned,"  says  he,  "  with 
the  views  of  those  who  are  not  regarded  as  authorities 
by  our  Church  !  " — (P.  08.)  This  might  be  allowed  to 
pass  as  a  piece  of  mere  vapouring  ;  but  Mr  Wilberforce 
attempts,  notwithstanding,  to  secure  the  suffrage  of 
Luther  on  his  side.  He  quotes  a  few  sentences  from 
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his  Homilies  on  baptism,  which  certainly  look,  as  they 
stand  apart  from  their  contextual  connection,  to  yield 
the  whole  point. — (Pp.  124, 125.)  Now,  we  do  not  under 
take  to  vindicate  the  language  of  Luther  on  all  occasions ; 
for  it  is  well  known  that  he  is  very  unqualified  in  his 
statements,  and  that  on  the  subject  of  the  sacraments 
he  went  further  in  conformity  to  the  language  of  Rome 
than  the  other  reformers.  But  strong  as  his  phrase 
ology  was,  he  never  held  the  absurd  dogma  of  baptismal 
regeneration.  His  profound  convictions  of  sin,  and  his 
scriptural  views  of  the  method  of  free  justification  by 
faith,  always  brought  him  round  to  the  right  course  at 
last,  however  far  he  might  be  driven  out  of  his  latitude 
by  the  violence  of  his  controversial  zeal.  In  addition  to 
what  is  quoted  in  the  Lectures,  pp.  13,  124,  we  may 
give  the  following : — "  Baptism  justifies  no  man,  nor 
does  good  to  any,  but  faith  in  the  word  of  promise,  to 
which  baptism  is  added.  This  it  is  that  justifies,  and 
fulfils  what  baptism  signifies.  Faith  is  the  mlmersion 
of  the  old  man,  and  the  emersion  of' the  new  man." — (De 
Captiv.  Bab.  Ecel.  Scrip.  Lat.  torn.  ii.  p.  272,  b.  Jenoo, 
1566.)  In  like  manner,  in  his  "  Concio  de  Sacramento 
Baptismi,"  after  speaking  in  strong  terms  of  baptism  as 
the  laver  of  regeneration,  he  proceeds  to  guard  himself 
against  being  supposed  to  ascribe  the  spiritual  work  to  the 
outward  element,  by  showing  that  man  is  only  "  sacra- 
mentally  regenerated  "  in  that  ordinance,  that  God  then 
"  enters  into  a  covenant  with  us,"  and  that  the  meaning 
of  the  sign  is,  that  we  are  bound  to  prosecute  the  work 
of  sanctification,  of  which  that  was  the  symbolic  com 
mencement.  With  some  confusion  of  thought,  arising 
from  his  mode  of  stating  the  design  of  baptism,  he  comes 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  efficacy  of  baptism  is  not 
completed  till  the  last  day,  and  that  it  is  only  when  we 
have  departed  from  sin,  and  are  mindful  of  our  covenant 
with  God,  that  we  are  warranted  to  say  that  we  have 
received  any  spiritual  benefit  from  our  baptism. — (Scrip. 
Lat.  vol.  i.p.  319-323.) 
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We  have  less  to  do,  however,  with  the  vindication  of 
Luther,  than  with  the  use  made  of  his  language  in  sup 
port  of  baptismal  regeneration.  In  his  Homilies  on 
baptism,  penned  in  the  heat  of  his  crusade  against  the 
German  Anabaptists,  who  ridiculed  the  outward  rite  of 
infant  baptism,  the  reformer  spoke  out  strongly,  keep 
ing  still  in  his  eye  the  office  of  faith  in  looking  beyond 
the  symbol  to  the  great  Promiser  and  Baptizer.  "  You 
should  not,"  says  he,  "regard  the  hand  or  mouth  of  the 
minister  who  baptizes — who  pours  over  the  body  a 
little  water,  which  he  has  taken  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand,  and  pronounces  some  few  words  (a  thing  slight 
and  easy  in  itself,  addressing  itself  only  to  the  eyes  and 
ears  ;  and  our  blinded  reason  sees  no  more  to  be  accom 
plished  by  the  minister),  but  in  all  this  you  must  behold 
and  consider  the  word  and  work  of  God,  by  whose 
authority  baptism  is  administered,  who  is  its  founder 
and  author,  yea,  also  is  himself  the  Baptist."  Very 
true,  and  exactly  what  we  would  say,  and  what  we  have 
said,  to  such  as  would  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  out 
ward  rite.  For,  as  Luther  adds,  "  It  is  not  his  will  to 
deal  with  us  without  external  media,  through  unern- 
bodied  secret  inspirations  and  influences,  or  by  any 
private  and  secret  revelations."  But  what  is  the  inter 
pretation  put  on  this  by  the  Archdeacon?  "The  thing 
intended  is,"  says  he,  "to  set  forth  baptism  as  being  in 
its  own  line  the  revealed  medium  through  which  spi 
ritual  influences  descend  from  God  to  man,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  the  declared  instrument  through  which  the  gifts  of 
mediation  are  extended  to  the  children  of  the  second 
Adam." — (P.  126.)  Does  the  Archdeacon  mean  to  hold, 
then,  in  plain  language,  that  God  makes  the  mere  sym 
bolic  action  of  pouring  water,  and  pronouncing  words, 
over  the  child,  the  instrument  of  that  child's  regenera 
tion  ?  If  so,  Luther  held  no  such  nonsense  ;  for,  accord 
ing  to  him,  "  the  new  creature  is  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  who  cleanseth  our  heart  by  faith,  and  worketh 
the  fear  of  God,  love,  chastity,  and  other  Christian  virtues ; 
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that  it  is  not  the  changing  of  garments  and  other  out 
ward  things,  but  it  is  the  renewing  of  the  mind  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  after  the  which  followeth  a  change  of  the 
members  and  senses  of  the  whole  body." — (Comment,  on 
Galatians,  vi.  15.)  He  may  speak  of  our  faith  looking 
through  the  symbol  of  baptism  to  the  great  regenerator. 
';  The  minister's  agency  is  required,"  he  says;  fck  his  hand 
and  mouth  must  be  used  in  pouring  out  water  and  pro 
nouncing  words  ;  but  I  ought  to  look,  not  at  the  visible, 
but  the  invisible  Baptist,  the  author  and  founder  of  bap 
tism."  This  we  can  understand ;  but  the  idea  of  the 
mere  pouring  out  of  water  and  pronouncing  of  words, 
being  the  instrument  by  which  the  mind  is  renewed  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  never,  we  believe,  entered  into  Luther's 
imagination.  I  he  truth  is,  the  whole  delusion  lies  in 
overlooking  the  symbolical  character  of  the  ordinance. 
Baptism  may  be  called  an  instrument,  but  it  is  a  sym 
bolic  instrument.  God  may  employ  the  symbol  of  bap 
tism,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Supper,  in  conveying  his 
grace  to  the  souls  of  men  ;  but  it  is  not  by  imparting  a 
regenerative  virtue  to  the  water  of  the  one  sacrament, 
any  more  than  a  confirmative  virtue  to  the  bread  and 
wine  of  the  other,  or  by  making  the  water,  any  more 
than  the  bread  and  wine,  the  instrument  of  working  on 
the  soul.  The  mere  washing  in  the  one  sacrament,  and 
the  mere  eating  and  drinking  in  the  other,  can  produce 
no  moral  or  spiritual  effects,  unless  viewed  as  moral  and 
spiritual  institutes,  and  improved  by  faith,  which  looks 
through  the  visible  symbol  to  the  invisible  worker. 

Misled  by  this  delusion,  the  Archdeacon  indulges  in 
a  most  extraordinary  style  of  reasoning,  the  drift  of 
which  is  to  show,  that  the  baptismal  regeneration  of 
infants  is  necessary  to  a  practical  recognition  of  the 
divine  influence  in  the  salvation  of  men.  "  Now,"  says 
he,  "'  when  we  proceed  to  consider  the  effects  of  these 
spiritual  gifts,  as  they  manifest  themselves  in  the  re 
ceiver,  it  is  clear  that  a  second  element  must  be  taken 
into  account ;  we  have  not  only  the  agency  of  God,  who 
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bestows  gifts,  but  of  man,  who  receives  them.  All  the 
good  actions  of  men  are  referable  to  the  combined 

agency  of  these  two  principles Where  an  action 

is,  in  this  way,  the  result  of  two  combining  influences, 
there  is  peculiar  danger  lest  one  element  or  the  other 

should  be  overlooked And  here  it  is  that  the 

regeneration  of  infants  in  baptism,  supplies  a  test  of 

such  peculiar  value Seeing  that  in  their  case 

the  will  of  the  human  receiver  is  wholly  inoperative, 
the  benefit  of  the  ordinance  must  fall  entirely  on  the 
side  of  the  Divine  giver." — (P.  1 27.)  And  so  he  proceeds 
to  argue,  that,  by  denying  his  theory,  we  are  in  danger 
of  practically  denying  the  divine  agency,  and,  in  short, 
falling  into  mere  rationalism.  Now  we  take  leave,  not 
only  to  disclaim  this  charge,  but  to  retort  it  on  our  ac 
cuser.  It  is  he,  and  such  as  he,  that  expose  the  doctrine 
of  the  divine  influence  to  contempt,  by  their  refined  ad 
vocacy  of  vulgar  superstition.  Here,  again,  we  may 
mark  the  same  fatal  delusion.  Had  Mr  Wilberforce 
contented  himself  with  showing,  that  in  the  baptism  of 
infants  we  have  a  sacred  and  instructive  symbol  of  re 
generation,  as  the  work  of  God  alone,  a  work  in  which 
God  is  the  sole  agent,  and  man  is  merely  the  recipient, 
he  would  have  stated  the  real  truth,  after  which  he  seems 
groping  in  the  dark.  But,  by  identifying  baptism  with 
regeneration,  he  in  point  of  fact  reverses  the  truth,  and 
divests  the  Almighty  of  all  share  in  the  spiritual  work. 
Regeneration  is  surely  a  moral  and  spirtual,  and  not  a 
physical  or  carnal,  change.  Wherever  it  is  bestowed  it 
must  be  attended  with  spiritual  effects  on  the  regenerated. 
We  cannot  conceive  of  God  working  on  the  soul  of 
man  without  <he  production  of  corresponding  action  on 
the  part  of  man.  "  It  is  God  that  worketh  in  you  both 
to  will  and  to  do  of  his  own  good  pleasure."  The  "will 
ing  and  doing"  is  the  result  of  divine  influence,  not 
any  influence  of  itself  independent  of  Divine  agency. 
But,  according  to  the  Archdeacon's  theory,  the  work  of 
conversion,  is  "  the  result  of  two  combining  influences," 
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— the  influence  of  God  and  of  man  ;  the  Divine  influ 
ence  being  entirely  confined  to  that  indescribable  afflatus 
conveyed  to  the  unconscious  child  by  the  words  and 
water  of  baptism,  which  remains  useless  and  inoperative 
till  man  brings  his  influence  to  bear  upon  it !  This 
shutting  up  of  the  regenerating  Spirit  to  the  mere  mani 
pulation  and  formulary  of  baptism — this  miserable  iden 
tifying  of  water  with  grace,  as  if  God  could  not 
regenerate  until  ice  baptize,  and  must  regenerate  all 
whom  we  baptize ;  while  yet  the  person  regenerated 
may  never  be  converted,  or,  if  converted,  may  thank 
his  own  will  and  deed  for  it — most  plainly  leads  to 
an  utter  practical  divorcement  of  the  grace  of  God 
from  the  sinner's  salvation.  Earnestly  speculative 
men,  such  as  the  Archdeacon,  may  work  themselves 
into  the  belief  that  they  are  really  pleading  the  cause 
of  spiritual  religion  by  these  ingenious  sophistries; 
but  what  must  the  effect  be  on  the  minds  of  the  peo 
ple  at  large,  when  told  that  every  child  baptized 
has  been  regenerated  to  God  ? 

It  is  high  time,  surely,  that  this  bastard  spiritualism, 
leading,  as  it  does,  to  the  grossest  superstition  and  tbe 
most  fatal  practical  deceit  that  can  be  practised  on  the 
souls  of  men,  should  be  exposed  and  put  down.  Let  the 
Cburch  of  England  rise  in  her  might,  and  by  one  gene 
rous  and  gigantic  effort,  sbake  herself  loose  of  tbis  hydra- 
headed  gorgon  of  baptismal  regeneration.  Let  a  re 
formed  Parliament  set  its  seal  on  a  reformed  Church; 
and  let  those  men  who  are  stealthily  employing  the  in 
fluence  and  emoluments  which  she  confers  on  them  to 
betray  her  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  seek  refuge,  with  their 
mummery  and  mysticism,  within  tbe  pale  of  that  Church, 
to  which  their  affections  and  their  arguments  point  with 
equal  decidedness.  In  the  name  of  God  let  there  be  a 
separation,  and  let  it  begin,  not  on  the  side  of  Belial,  but 
of  Christ.  Let  the  money-changers  be  expelled  from 
the  temple.  Let  the  traitors  be  driven  out  of  the  camp. 
For  what  communion  bath  light  with  darkness  ?  and 
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what  concord  hath  Christ  with  Belial  ?  and  what  agree 
ment  hath  THE  TEMPLE  OF  GOD  with  IDOLS? 


NOTE  E— P.  72. 

THE  HON.  AND  REV.  B.  NOEI/S  ESSAY  ON  CHRISTIAN  BAPTISM. 

WE  propose  nothing  like  a  review  of  Mr  Noel's  Essay. 
He  has  been  sufficiently  reviewed  already,  in  various 
quarters,  to  his  heart's  content.  The  Baptists  themselves 
must  feel  disappointed  in  the  appearance  made  by  their 
advocate.  They  may  be  proud  of  their  convert ;  but 
they  must,  \ve  should  think,  be  somewhat  ashamed  of 
his  confession.  Had  Mr  Noel  consulted  some  of  the 
ordinary  Baptist  treatises  before  coming  forth  with  his 
own,  he  might  have  found  some  ready-made  reasons, 
much  more  ingeniously  constructed  than  those  which  he 
has  been  at  the  pains  to  manufacture  for  himself.  But, 
it  seems,  he  "  determined  to  form  his  judgment  entirely 
by  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  such  authors  as 
advocate  the  baptism  of  infants,  not  having  read  a  single 
Baptist  book  or  tract."  Mr  Noel,  however,  has  been 
placed  in  a  very  unfavourable  position  for  giving  "  an 
independent  testimony "  on  the  subject.  On  looking 
over  the  list  of  the  authors  whom  he  has  consulted  on 
the  Poedobaptist  side,  we  find  that,  without  exception, 
they  are  either  Episcopalians  or  Independents.  Not  a 
single  Presbyterian  work  appears  to  have  come  into  his 
hands.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  seen  even  Williams 
of  England,  or  Miller  of  America,  not  to  speak  of  our 
older  Puritan  writers,  and  our  approved  systems  of 
theology,  foreign  and  domestic.  When  it  is  considered 
that  the  views  held  on  baptism  by  Presbyterians,  are 
identical  with  those  of  the  Reformers  and  of  the  most 
distinguished  divines  in  the  reformed  Churches  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  that  we  regard  the  grounds  on  which 
many  in  the  Church  of  England  and  among  Congrega 
tional  dissenters  plead  for  infant  baptism,  as  insufficient 
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and  untenable,  we  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  Mr 
Noel  has,  in  our  opinion,  taken  a  very  "  partial  and 
one-sided  view  of  the  question." 

The  dominant  idea  of  Mr  Noel's  "  Essay  on  Christian 
Baptism"  is,  that  faith  and  repentance  must  precede  the 
administration  of  the  rite.  It  is  surprising,  that  while 
quoting  so  many  Poedobaptist  writers  as  witnesses  in 
favour  of  this  general  position,  it  should  never  have  oc 
curred  to  him,  that  the  very  fact  of  their  yielding  this 
point,  and  yet  in  spite  of  it  pleading  for  the  admission 
of  children,  furnishes  the  strongest  evidence  in  favour 
of  that  practice ;  inasmuch  as  it  shows  that  these  men 
saw  no  inconsistency  between  their  practice  and  the 
maintenance  of  that  proposition,  and  that,  granting  all 
that  Mr  Noel  pleads  for,  they  still  found  warrant  in 
Scripture  for  the  admission  of  children.  We  must 
say,  however,  that  we  were  surprised  to  find  Calvin 
quoted  as  using  the  following  language  in  reference 
to  the  commission  in  Matt,  xxviii.  19:  "But  since 
Christ  orders  to  teach  before  baptizing,  and  wills 
that  believers  alone  be  admitted  to  baptism,  baptism 
seems  not  to  be  rightly  administered  unless  faith  has 
preceded.  And  properly  is  faith  in  the  Word  placed 
before  baptism,  since  the  Gentiles  were  wholly  alienated 
from  God,  nor  had  any  thing  in  common  with  the  elect 
people ;  otherwise  the  figure  would  be  mendacious, 
offering  remission  of  sins  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  to 
unbelievers,  who  were  not  as  yet  members  of  Christ." — 
(Noel  on  Baptism,  p.  26.)  These  sentences  as  they 
stood,  sounded  so  unlike  Calvin's  well-known  senti 
ments  and  practice,  that,  notwithstanding  the  original 
Latin  given  at  the  foot  of  the  page  to  verify  it,  we  could 
not  be  satisfied  without  turning  up  the  passage  in  the 
works  of  the  reformer.  And  there  to  be  sure  we  found 
that,  so  far  from  witnessing  for  the  Baptists,  as  one  would 
imagine  from  the  mode  in  which  Mr  Noel  has  abridged 
him,  Calvin  is  in  fact  speaking  against  the  Baptists,  and 
showing  that  this  passage  cannot  avail  them.  After  the 
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words  given  by  Mr  Noel,  which  express  the  objection 
taken  by  our  opponents,  "  But  since  Christ  orders  to 
teach  before  baptizing,  and  wills  that  believers  alone  be 
admitted  to  baptism,  baptism  seems  (or  appears)  not 
to  be  rightly  administered  unless  faith  has  preceded  " — 
Calvin  adds,  "  On  this  pretence  the  Anabaptists  have 
stormed  greatly  against  infant  baptism.  But  the  reply 
is  not  difficult,  if  we  attend  to  the  reason  of  the  com 
mand.  Christ  orders  them  to  convey  to  all  nations  the 
message  of  eternal  salvation,  and  confirms  it  by  adding 
the  seal  of  baptism.  Now,  it  was  proper  that  faith  in 
the  AVord  should  be  placed  before  baptism,  since  the 
Gentiles  were  wholly  alienated  from  God,  and  had 
nothing  in  common  with  the  chosen  people  ;  for  other 
wise  it  would  have  been  a  mendacious  figure  which 
offered  forgiveness  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  to  unbe 
lievers,  who  were  not  yet  members  of  Christ.  But  we 
know  that  by  faith  those  (Gentiles)  who  were  formerly 
despised  are  united  to  the  people  of  God."  Mr  Noel 
might  not  approve  of  Calvin's  interpretation  ;  but  he 
was  hardly  entitled  to  quote  him  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  him  appear  to  favour  the  very  party  he  meant  to 
condemn.  Calvin  appears  to  have  had  in  his  eye  the 
language  of  Peter,  "  Can  any  man  forbid  water,  that 
these  should  not  be  baptized,  which  have  received  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  well  as  we  ?"  (Acts  x.  47), 
which  cannot  be  understood  as  implying  that  none  were 
to  be  baptized  but  those  who  had  received  the  Holy 
Ghost — for  many  had  been  baptized  among  the  Jews 
without  having  received  that  extraordinary  gift — but  as 
meaning,  that  "  because  on  the  Gentiles  also  was  poured 
out  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  (verse  45),  therefore 
they  were  now  admissible  into  the  Christian  Church, 
and  publicly  declared  to  be  so  as  well  as  the  Jews. 
Hence  we  learn  (chap  xi.  18),  "  When  they  heard  these 
things,  they  held  their  peace,  and  glorified  God,  saying, 
Then  hath  God  also  to  the  Gentiles  granted  repentance 
unto  life" — not  to  all  the  Gentiles,  or  to  those  Gentiles 
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in  particular  merely,  but  to  Gentiles  as  such,  as  well  as 
the  Jews.  There  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
Calvin's  view  of  the  passage  in  question,  but  none  as  to 
the  fact  on  which  he  bases  it. 

NOTE  F— P.  130. 

BUNYAN  AND  HIS  BAPTISM. 

IT  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  while  the  famous  John 
Bunyan  was  induced,  from  the  circumstances  attending 
his  conversion,  to  adjoin  himself  to  the  Baptist  com 
munion,  there  is  nothing  in  his  numerous  writings  from 
which  this  fact  would  have  been  discovered.  Even  in 
his  inimitable  "  Pilgrim's  Progress"  we  detect  nothing  of 
the  kind.  It  may  be  fairly  presumed,  that  if  Bunyan 
had  laid  as  much  weight  on  baptism  in  adult  years  as 
some  others,  Christian  would  have  been  counselled  by 
Evangelist,  upon  his  conversion,  to  obtain  immersion  in 
some  stream  by  the  way.  He  made  no  distinction,  in 
admitting  to  his  Church,  between  those  baptized  in 
infancy  or  in  maturity.  What  is  more,  we  never  hear 
him  alluding  to  his  own  baptism.  He  appears  to  have 
considered  its  effects  as  all  fully  reached  and  realized  in 
the  Lord's  Supper;  or  like  Luther,  to  whom  in  some 
parts  of  his  character  he  bore  a  striking  resemblance,  he 
seems  to  have  regarded  the  life  of  faith  as  constituting 
the  genuine  "  submersion  of  the  old  man  and  emersion 
of  the  new."  "  He  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  men 
tion  his  baptism,"  observes  one  of  his  biographers.  "  Pie 
passes  by  his  initiation  in  the  river  Ouse;  but  in  refer 
ence  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper,  he  exclaims, 
'  That  Scripture,  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me,  was 
made  a  very  precious  word  to  me  when  I  thought  of 
that  blessed  ordinance,  the  Last  Supper;  for  by  it  the 
Lord  did  come  down  upon  my  conscience,  with  the  dis 
covery  of  his  death  for  my  sins,  and,  as  I  then  felt, 
plunged  me  into  the  virtue  of  the  same.'  There  seems 
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to  me,  in  this  passage,  an  intended  use  of  terms  which 
should  express  the  views  of  both  classes  in  his  Church 
on  the  mode  of  baptism  ;  and  yet  remind  both,  at  the 
same  time,  that  neither  mode  was  the  meaning  or  the 
exact  emblem  of  being  buried  with  Christ  by  baptism 
unto  death.  It  is  an  illustration  of  his  favourite  doc 
trine,  '  That  Jesus  Christ  is  looked  upon  by  God,  and 
should  be  looked  upon  by  us,  as  that  public  Person  (or 
Representative)  in  whom  the  whole  body  of  his  elect 
are  always  to  be  considered  and  reckoned  as  having 
died  with  him  and  risen  from  the  dead  with  him,'  not 
when  they  were  baptized,  but  as  Bunyan  expresses  it, 
'  When  he  died  we  died,  and  so  of  his  resurrection.'  " — 
(Philip's  Life  of  Bunyan,  p.  207.) 


THE  END. 
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help  themselves." — Industrial  Magazine. 

"  Of  the  utmost  value  to  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland.1' — Derry  Stand. 

BEITH. 

SORROWING  yet  Rejoicing;  or,   Narrative  of  Recent  Suc 
cessive    Bereavements  in  a  Clergyman's  Family.     By  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Beith,  Stirling.     Fifth  Edition,  18mo,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

"A  narrative  of  thrilling  interest.    A  more  aifecting  statement  I  know 
not  within  the  course  of  our  Christian  literature." — Dr  Duff. 

BELL. 

DAY  and  Night  in  the  Wynds  of  Edinburgh.      By  George 
Bell,  M.D.    Third  Edition,  Is. 
BLAIKIE. 

T"  ECTURES  to  the  Working  Classes  on  the  Improvement  of 
LJ     their  Temporal  Condition.     By  the  Rev.  William  G.  Blaikie,  Min 
ister  of  Pilrig  Street  Free  Church,  Edinburgh.     4th  Ed.,  fcap.  8vo,  9d. 
*'  This  is  a  truly  excellent  little  work." — Evening  Post. 
u  Displays  soundness,  iudgment,  and  benevolence."   -Prot.  World. 
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BLATCH. 

IESSONS  for  the  Living  from  the  Experience  of  the  Dyin». 
I     By  the  Rev.  W.  Blatch.     Second  Edition,  18mo,  cloth,  is.     ' 
^  It  shows  the  power  of  religion  to  comfort  in  the  hour  of  death;  and 
paints  the  death-beds  of  some  notorious  infidels,  whose  death  exhibited 
the  utter  inefficiency  of  their  principles  to  impart  even  the  meanest  de 
gree  of  moral  courage." —  Warder. 

BRIDGES.  I. 

LIGHT  in  Darkness  ;  or,  the  Collier's  Tale.     A  True  History. 
With  Illustrations.     By  James  Bridges,  Esq.     Fourth  Edition, 
18mo,  cloth,  8d.,  sewed,  3d. 

"  We  know  not  a  narrative  better  fitted  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
careless,  whether  young  or  old." — Christian  Treasury. 

II. 

SABBATH  Defence  Tactics.   A  Manual.     By  James  Bridges, 
Esq.     18mo,  sewed,  4d. 

BRIGHT  CLOUDS. 

BRIGHT  Clouds  and  Dark  Shadows  ;  or,  Sketches  of  Lowly 
Life.     With  Twenty  Illustrations.     18mo,  cloth,  extra,  2s.  Gd. 
"  The  Sketches  are  true  and  able  pictures  of  lowly  life— well  fitted  to 
interest  the  affections  and  improve  the  heart." — Christian  Treasury. 
BRODIE.  I. 

MEMOIR  of  Annie  M'Donald  Christie,  a  self-taught  Cottager, 
chiefly  in  her  own  words ;  with  Extracts  from  her  Letters.     By 
the  Rev.  J.  Brodie,  Monimail.     Third  Edition,  revised,  18mo,  cl.,  Is.  6'd. 
"  A  valuable  addition  to  juvenile  libraries." — Witness. 
II. 

SCIENCE   of  Articulate   Sounds.      By  the  Rev.  J.  Brodie, 
Monimail.     Foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  4s. 

BROOKS. 

LECTURES  on  Subjects  connected  with  Prophecy.     By  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  Brooks,  M.  A.,  Vicar  of  Clareborough.  Fcap.  8vo,  cl.  2s 
BROWN,  REV.  DAVID. 

pHRIST'S  Second  Coming:  Will  it  be  Pre-millennial  ?  By 
\J  the  Rev.  David  Brown,  A.M.,  Glasgow.  Second  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged,  post  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

"  Mr  Brown,  who  has  written  so  ably  against  the  pre-millennial  ad 
vent."—/^.  E.  B.  Elliott. 

"  Mr  Brown's  work  is  the  ablest  attack  on  pre-millennialism  that  has 
yet  appeared." — Rev.  A.  A.  Bonar. 

"  He  has  done  his  subject  full  justice — much  more  so  than  any  of  his 
predecessors." — Rev.  H.  Bonar, 
BROWN,  REV.  W. 

T'HE  Evidence  of  Christianity  in  the  Nineteenth  Century ;  or, 
Results  of  Inquiry  as  to  the  Divine  Origin  of  the  Scriptures,     By 
the  Rev.  W.  Brown,  A.M.,  Tobermore.    Foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  3s. 
BRUCE. 

DUTY  and  Privilege  of  Keeping  the  Sabbath.     By  the  Rev. 
John  Bruce,  Edinburgh.     Foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  2s.,  sewed,  Is.  6d. 
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BUCHANAN.  I. 

pOMFORT  in  Affliction  :  A  Series  of  Meditations.  By  James 
\J  Buchanan,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology,  New  College, 
Edinburgh.  Thirteenth  Edition,  foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

"  I  affectionately  recommend  it  to  every  Christian  mourner  who  de 
sires  to  drink  freely  of  the  refreshing  streams  which  the  fountain  of  all 
comfort — the  Word  of  God — supplies."—  Rev.  Hugh  White. 

II. 

TMPROVEMENT  of  Affliction  :  A  Practical  Sequel  to  a  Se- 
J_    ries  of  Meditations,  entitled  "  Comfort  in  Affliction."    By  James 
Buchanan,  D.D.    Sixth  Edition,  foolscap  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
"  We  have  read  this  with  unmingled  satisfaction." — Scottish  Guardian. 

III. 

TNCIDENTS  Illustrative  of  the  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Free 
JL      Church.     No.  1 — Calcutta.    Selected    and    arranged  by   James 
Buchanan,  D.D.     Foolscap  8vo,  3d. 
"  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  friend  of  Missions." — Border  Watch. 

IV. 

A  LETTER  to  the  Office-Bearers  and  Members  of  the  Free 
Church    of   Scotland   on    the    College    Question.      By   James 
Buchanan,  D.D.    Second  Edition,  8vo,  9d. 

V. 

THE  Office  and  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     By  James  Bucha 
nan,  D.D.     Sixth  Edition,  foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  6d. 
"  Every  page  shows  the  ripe  divine,  the  eloquent  writer,  and  the  ex 
perienced  Christian  pastor.     It  is  a  felicitous  mingling  of  argument  and 
affectionate  admonition." — Princeton  Review. 
VI. 

ON  the  "Tracts  for  the  Times."     By  James  Buchanan,  D.D. 
Second  Edition,  foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

"  Brief,  but  comprehensive,  clearly  argued,  and  eloquently  expressed; 
this  is  an  admirable  manual  of  Protestant  truth." —  Watchman. 
VII. 

A  TRIBUTE  to  the  Memory  of  Dr  Chalmers  :  being  the  Sub 
stance  of  a  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Commencement  of  the  Ses 
sion  of  1847-48,  in  the  Free  College,  Edinburgh.     By  James  Buchanan, 
D.D.    Foolscap  8vo,  sewed,  6d. 

VIII. 

A  WARNING  against   Popery  ;   being  the   Substance  of  a 
Discourse  delivered  in   Free  St   Stephen's,   Edinburgh.       By 
James  Buchanan,  D.D.     Second  Edition,  foolscap  8vo,  6d. 
"  Seasonable  and  valuable." — Protestant  World. 

CAMPBELL. 

A  FRICAN  Light  thrown  on  a  Selection  of  Scripture  Texts. 

_fJL     By  the  late  Rev.  John  Campbell,  London.    Second  Edition,  with  a 

Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Author.     Frontispiece,  18mo,  cloth,  gilt,  2s. 

"  One  of  the  most  delightful  volumes  which  could  be  put  into  a  young 

person's  hand." — DWdee  Warder. 
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CANDLISH.  I. 

/"10LLEGE  Extension  in  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  con- 
\J  sidered  with  reference  to  the  Present  State  of  the  Question.  By 
Robert  S.  Candlish,  D.D.  Second  Edition.  8vo,  9d. 

II. 

pONTRIBUTIONS  towards  the  Exposition  of  the  Book  of 
\J  Genesis.  By  Robert  S.  Candlish,  D.D.,  Edinburgh.  Fourth  Edi 
tion.  In  the  Press. 

"  Expounded  with  a  clearness  of  reasoning  and  a  felicity  of  illustra 
tion  that  we  have  rarely  seen  equalled." — Edinburgh  Advertiser. 

III. 

HPHE  Cross  of  Christ :  The  Call  of  God  :  Saving  Faith  :  An 
J_  Inquiry  into  the  Completeness  and  Extent  of  the  Atonement,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  Universal  Offer  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Uni 
versal  Obligation  to  Believe.  By  Robert  S.  Candlish,  D.D.  Second 
Edition,  foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
"  Full  of  thought." — Scottish  Guardian. 

IV. 

T?OUR  Letters  to  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Elliott,  on  some  Passages  in 
J_  his  Horce  Apocalypticce.  By  Robert  S.  Candlish,  D.D.  8vo, 
sewed,  2s.  6d. 

"  Mr  Elliott  is  no  match  for  Dr  Candlish  in  controversy.  The  Scot 
tish  doctor  has  gained  a  decided  triumph." — Evangelical  Magazine. 

"  One  of  the  happiest  specimens  of  intellectual  grasp,  clearness  of 
statement,  and  conclusive  reasoning,  of  its  justly  celebrated  author." — 
Missionary  Chronicle. 

CAPADOSE. 

rpHE  Deathbed  of  a  Child  of  Dr  Capadose,  Twelve  Years  of 

JL     Age.    18mo,  sewed,  3d. 

CABLttE. 

HPHE  First  and  Second  Advents,  with  a  View  to  the  Millennium. 
J_     By  James  Carlile,  D.D.,  Dublin.    Foolscap  8vo,  sewed,  4d. 
"  Will  repay  a  careful  perusal." — Monitor. 

CATECHISMS. 

Brown's  Short  Catechism  for  Young  Children.     32mo,  Id. 
Child's  (The)  First  Catechism.     Fifth  Edition,  32mo,  Id. 
Feme's  (Rev.  Dr)  Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion,  18mo,  4d. 
Fifty  Questions  on  the  Leading  Truths  of  the  Gospel.     18mo,  Id. 

in  Gaelic,  Id. 

Free  Church  Catechisms.    By  Authority  of  the  General  Assembly. 

1.  First  Constitutional  Catechism.     18mo,  Id. 

2.  Catechism  on  the  Principles  and   Constitution  of  the  Free 
Church   of  Scotland.      A    New    Edition,   greatly  enlarged,  with 
Complete    Index,    and    Appendix    containing    important    Histo 
rical  Documents.   Demy  18mo,  pp.  160,  sewed,  6d.,  and  bound  9d. 

Grey's  (Rev.  Dr)  Catechism  on  Baptism.     18mo,  6d. 
Hamilton's  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism.     18mo,  l^d. 
Laing's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.     18mo,  Is.  6d. 
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CATECHISMS. 

M'Leod's  (Rev  Dr)  Ecclesiastical  Catechism.     18mo,  6d. 

Miller's  (Rev.  J.)  Catechism  on  Matthew.     18mo,  8d. 

Mother's  (The)  Catechism.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Willison.    32mo.  Id. 

Paterson's  Analysis  of  the  Shorter  Catechism.     18mo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 

The  Shorter  Catechism,  with  Marginal  References,     lliiuo,  ^d. 

The  Shorter  Catechism,  with  Proofs  at  full  length; — also  with 
Marginal  References,  chiefly  selected  from  the  Catechisms  by  Mat 
thew  Henry,  Vincent,  Fisher,  Paterson,  and  others.  18mo,  Id. 

Vincent  on  the  Shorter  Catechism.     18rno,  cloth,  2s. 

Watts'  Catechism  of  Scripture  History.    Foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 

CHILDREN'S  MISSIONARY  RECORD. 

THE  Children's  Missionary  Record  of  the  Free  Church   of 
Scotland.     Published  Monthly,  18mo,  sewed,  One  Halfpenny,  or 
3s.  Gd.  per  hundred.    Stamped,  by  post,  l^d.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  and 
V.,  18mo,  cloth,  Is.,  gilt  edges,  Is.  3d.  each. 

CHRISTIAN  TREASURY. 

rT1HE  Christian  Treasury ;  Containing  Contributions  from 
L  Ministers  and  Members  of  various  Evangelical  Denominations. 
Published  in  Weekly  Numbers,  Id.,  in  Monthly  Parts,  5d.,  by  post,  6d. 
Volumes  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV.,  cloth,  5s.  each. 

CHRISTIAN'S  WALK  WITH  GOD. 

BY  the  Honourable   Mrs   M .      Second  Edition,  18mo, 
cloth,  gilt,  Is. 

CLERICAL  ECONOMICS; 

OR,  Hints,  Rural  and  Household,  to  Ministers  and  Others  of 
limited  income.     By  a  Clergyman  of  the  Old  School.    Fcap.  4s. 

COLQTTHOUN.  I. 

IMPRESSIONS  of  the   Heart,   relative   to   the   Nature   and 
Excellency  of  Genuine  Religion.     By  the  late  Lady  Colquhoun. 
Second  Edition,  foolscap  8vo,  3s. 

II. 

rPHE  Kingdom  of  God,  as  to  its  Nature  and  Subjects.     By  the 
J_     late  Lady  Colquhoun.     Foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

III. 

T*HE   World's   Religion,  as  Contrasted  with  Genuine  Chris 
tianity.    By  the  late  Lady  Colquhoun.    2d  Ed.,  fcp.  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

COTTTTS. 

SERMONS.     By  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Coutts,  Brechin.    Third 
Edition,  with  Preface,  by  the  late  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.,  and 
Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  Thomas  Guthrie,  D.D.     12mo,  cloth,  3s. 

COVENANT. 

T I  ^HE  Covenant ;  or,  The  Conflict  of  the  Church.     With  other 

-L     Poems.    Foolscap  8vo,  5s. 
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CRAIG,  E.  I. 

/CHRISTIAN  Circumspection  ;  A  Brief  View  of  the  Duty  of 

V^     Christians  to  Preserve  themselves  Pure  from  the  Irreligious  Cus 
toms  of  this  World.    By  the  Rev.  Edward  Craig.    5th  Edition.  I8mo,  6d. 
II. 

T^HE  Foundation  of  Christian  Hope  ;  being  a  Plain  and  Im 
partial  Inquiry  after  a  Safe  Ground  of  Confidence  for  a  Sinful 
Creature  at  the  Bar  of  God.    By  the  Rev.  Edward  Craig.    Fifth  Edi 
tion,  32mo,  cloth,  6d. 

CRAIG,  R. 

^THEOCRACY ;  or,  The  Principles  of  the  Jewish  Religion  and 
JL  Polity  Adapted  to  all  Nations  and  Times.  By  the  Rev.  Robert 
Craig,  A.M.,  Rothesay.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

"  Indicates  the  hand  of  a  master  in  Israel." — Scottish  Guardian. 

"  A  profound  thinker,  a  close  reasoner,  a  vigorous  writer.'' — Monitor. 

CUNNINGHAM.  I. 

rPHE  Doctrines  and  Practices  of  the  Church  of  Rome  Truly 
JL  Represented.  By  Edward  Stillingfleet,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Wor 
cester  ;  in  answer  to  a  Book  entitled  "  A  Papist  Misrepresented  and 
Represented."  A  New  Edition,  with  Preface  and  Notes  [forming  more 
than  one-half  of  the  volume].  By  William  Cunningham,  D.D.,  Prin 
cipal  and  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Church  History,  New  College, 
Edinburgh.  Foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

II. 

INAUGURAL  Lecture  addressed  to  the  Theological  Students 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  November  9, 1847,  at  the  opening 
of  the  Session  of  College  succeeding  the  Death  of  Rev.  Dr  Chalmers. 
By  William  Cunningham,  D.D.     Demy  8vo,  6d. 

D'AUBIGNE.  I. 

/"^  ENEVA  and  Oxford  :  An  Address  to  the  Professors  and 
VjT  Students  of  the  Theological  School,  Geneva.  By  J.  H.  Merle 
D'Aubigne,  D.D.  Fourth  Edition,  8vo,  sewed,  Cd. 

"  An  admirable  illustration  of  an  antidote  to  the  delusions  of  Trac- 
tarianism." — Scott.  Pres. 

II. 

THE  Protector :  A  Vindication.     By  J.  H.  Merle  D'Aubigne', 
D.D.      Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.      Demy  8vo,  9s., 
reduced  to  4s.  6d. 

DAVIDSON. 

AN  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.     By  Samuel  David 
son,  LL.D.     Vol.  I.— Four  Gospels;  Vol.  II.— Acts  to  2  Thessalo- 
nians.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  each,  12s.  6d. 
DODDS. 

A  CENTURY  of  Scottish  Church  History.     In  an  Historical 
Sketch  of  the   Church  of  Scotland  from  the   Secession  to  the 
Disruption.   With  an  Account  of  the  Free  Church.    By  the  Rev.  James 
Dodds,  Belhaven.     Second  Edition,  18mo,  8d. 

"  Presents  a  plea  for  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  not  in  a  controver 
sial,  but  in  a  simply  historical  form.'1 — Dumfries  Standard. 
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DUFF.  I. 

TNDIA  and  Indian  Missions;  including  Sketches  of  the  Gigan- 
_L  tic  System  of  Hinduism,  both  in  Theory  and  Practice;  also,  Notices 
of  some  of  the  Principal  Agencies  employed  in  conducting  the  process  of 
Indian  Evangelization,  &c.  By  Alexander  Duff,  D.D.,  Calcutta.  Second 
Edition,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  12s. 

"  A  work  of  the  most  varied  and  surpassing  excellence,  which  will, 
doubtless,  take  a  high  place  in  the  Christian  literature  of  the  age,  and 
greatly  extend  theamissionary  spirit  and  zeal  of  the  country." — Scottish 
Guardian. 

II. 

THE  Jesuits  :  Their  Origin  and  Order,  Morality  and  Practices, 
Suppression  and  Restoration.    By  Alexander  Duff,  D.D.    4th  Edi 
tion,  demy  8vo,  Is. 

"  A  clear  and  most  instructive  sketch  of  that  subtle,  powerful,  and 
unprincipled  society." — London  Watchman. 
III. 

A   LETTER  from  Alexander  Duff,  D.D.,  being  a  Statement  of 
Reasons  for  Declining  the  Proposed  Permanent  Recall  from  India 
to  Scotland,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  W.  K.  Tweedie.     8vo,  sewed,  Is. 

IV. 

rPHE  Life  and  Happy  Death  of  Charlotte  Green,  a  Poor 
_L  Orphan  brought  up  in  the  Calcutta  Institution  for  Destitute  Girls 
of  the  Female  Society  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  for  Female  Edu 
cation  in  India.  By  Alexander  Duff,  D.D.  32mo,  cl.,  gilt,  8d.,  sd.  4d. 

V. 

MISSIONS  the  Chief  End  of  the  Christian  Church  :  Also,  the 
Qualifications,  Duties,  and  Trials  of  an  Indian  Missionary.     By 
Alexander  Duff,  D.D.     Fourth  Edition,  foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

"  One  of  the  most  valuable  publications  ever  produced  by  Christian 
piety  in  aid  of  the  great  cause  of  Missions." — Aberdeen  Constitutional. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

THE  Educational  Journal  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 
Issued  under  the  Authority  of  the  Education  Committee.     Pub 
lished  monthly,  8vo,  sewed,  4d.,  by  post,  5d. 

EMANCIPATION  OF  THE  SOIL, 

AND  Free  Trade  in  Land.     By  a  Landed  Proprietor.     8vo, 
sewed,  Is. 

ESSENTIAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

FOR  Young  Christians  when  entering  on  the  Active  Period 
of  Life.    Adapted  for  Sabbath  School  Libraries,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

FAntBATRN,  P. 

TONAH  :  his  Life,  Character,  and  Mission,  viewed  in  connec- 
tl  tion  with  the  Prophet's  own  Times,  and  Future  Manifestations  of 
God's  Mind  and  Will  in  Prophecy.  By  the  Rev.  Patrick  Fairbairn, 
Salton.  Foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

"  One  of  the  best  books  of  its  class  we  have  met  with."—  Kitto's  Journ. 

"  Mr  F.  is  a  man  of  sound  knowledge,  sober  taste,  devout  feeling,  and 
thorough  practical  good  sense." — British  Quarterly  Review. 
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FAIRBAIRN,  J.  C. 

S~  ONGS  for  Wayfarers.     By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Fairbairn,  Allan- 
ton.    Price  6d.  sewed,  or  cloth,  gilt  edges,  9d. 

FIRST  FRUITS 

OF  India  unto  Christ.      With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  C.  J. 
Brown,  Edinburgh.    Demy  12mo,  sewed,  4d. 

FLEMING. 

nPHE  Rise  and  Fall  of  Papacy.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Fleming, 
JL  junior,  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  London.  A  New  and  UNABRIDGED 
Edition.  Edited,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Thomson.  Foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  Is.  6d.,  sewed,  Is. 

"  A  reprint  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  sagacious  works  extant 
on  the  subject  of  unfulfilled  prophecy." — Patriot. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  religious  works 
that  we  have  ever  seen." — Standard. 

FOOTE.  I. 

T7  FFECTUAL  Calling  :  A  Doctrinal,  Experimental,  and  Prac- 
JLd  tical  Treatise  on  Effectual  Calling.  By  James  Foote,  A.M., 
Minister  of  the  Free  East  Church,  Aberdeen.  Foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  3s. 

"  The  best  work  on  '  Effectual  Calling'  in  the  English  language." — 
Evangelical  Magazine. 

II. 

T  ECTURES  on  the  Gospel  according  to  Luke.  By  the  Rev. 
1_J  James  Foote,  A.M.  Second  Edition,  3  Vols.  fcap.  8vo,  cl.,  price  18s. 

"  Thoroughly  to  be  relied  on  for  its  sound  and  orthodox  views." — 
Evangelical  Magazine. 

"  Admirable  specimens  of  the  good  old  Scottish  style  of  lecturing." 
— English  Presbyterian  Messenger. 

FREE  CHURCH  MAGAZINE. 

FREE  Church  Magazine.      Published  on  the  15th   of  each 
month.     Unstamped,  5d.     Stamped,  6d. 

Volumes  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  and  VII.,  royal  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  6d.  each. 
"  One  of  the  best  magazines  extant." — Christian  Witness. 

FRIENDS  OF  THE  POOR  OF  HAMBURGH; 

OR,  the  Exercise  of  Christian  Benevolence.     18mo,  price  Is. 
"  We  strongly  recommend  the  work." — Missionary  Chronicle. 

GARDNER.  I. 

MEMOIRS  of  Christian  Females.     With  an  Essay  on  the  In 
fluences  of  Female   Piety.     By  the  Rev.  James  Gardner,  A.M., 
M.D.    3d  Edit.,  fcap.  8vo,  Portrait,  3s.  6d.  Containing  Biographies  of — 


Hannah  More. 
Mrs  Huntingdon. 
Mrs  Duncan. 
Lady  Glenorchy. 
Mrs  Ellis. 
Mrs  Judson. 


Clementine  Cuvier. 
Mrs  (jraham. 
Miss  Smelt. 
Mrs  Winslow. 
Mrs  Wilson. 
Miss  Reed. 


"  We  know  few  volumes  that  Christian  parents  may  more  suitably 
put  into  the  hand  of  their  daughters." — The  Covenanter. 
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GARDNER.  II. 

MEMOIRS  of  Eminent  Christian  Missionaries.     With  an  Es 
say  on  the  Extension  of  the  Missionary  Spirit.     By  the  Rev. 
James  Gardner,  A.M.,  M.D.   2d  Ed.^fcap.  8vo,  cl.,  3s.  6d.   Containing — 


Rev.  Henry  Martyn. 

Rev.  Felix  Neff. 

Rev.  John  Eliot. 

Rev.  William  Carey,  D.D. 

Rev.  John  Campbell. 

Rev.  Robert  Morrison,  D.D. 


Kev.  Reginald  Heber,  D.D. 

Rev.  John  Williams. 

Rev.  C.  T.  E.  Rhenius. 

Rev.  Pliny  Fisk. 

Rev.  George  Whitefield,  A.M. 

Rev.  J   Marshman,  D.1X 


"  A  better  book  of  the  kind  never  has  been  printed." — Witness. 
GAUSSEN. 

Cl  ENEVA  and  Rome  :  An  Address  to  the  Students  of  the 
vJT  Theological  School,  Geneva,  at  the  opening  of  the  Session  1843. 
By  Professor  L.  Gaussen.  8vo,  4d. 

GIFT-BOOK  OF  POETRY. 

O  ELECTED  chiefly  from  Modern  Authors.  18mo,  with  Fron- 
O  tispiece,  2s. 

"  Well  deserving  a  place  on  the  table  of  the  boudoir,  or  as  a  companion 
for  a  leisure  moment." — Dundee  Courier. 

GLEANINGS  FROM  MANY  FIELDS. 

SECOND  Edition,  revised,  royal  32mo,  cloth,  plain,  Is.  6d.; 
cloth,  extra  gilt,  2s. 
"The  design  is  good,  the  execution  excellent." — Glasgow  Examiner. 

GORDON. 

SERMONS.     By  Robert  Gordon,  D.D.,  Edinburgh.     Fourth 
Edition,  demy  8vo,  cloth  6s. 

"  These  are  orations,  worthy  of  a  very  high  and  permanent  place  in  our 
theological  literature.  They  display  a  vigour  and  originality  of  thought 
\vhich  it  is  truly  refreshing  to  meet  with." — Eclectic  Revitw. 

GREY. 

A  MUSEMENT3  of  Youth,  addressed  to  Young  People.  By 
XJL  Henry  Grey,  D.D.,  Edinburgh.  18mo,  sewed,  4d. 

GRIEVANCE  OF  UNIVERSITY  TESTS, 

AS   set   forth    in  the  Proceedings    of  the    Presbytery  of  St 
Andrews ;  with  an  Authentic  Copy  of  the  Libel  in  the  case  of  Sir 
David  Brewster,  as  Principal  of  the  United  College  of  St  Salvator  and 
St  Leonard,  in  the  University  of  St  Andrews.     8vo,  sewed,  Is. 

HALYBURTON. 

MEMOIRS   of  the   Life   of  the   Rev.  Thomas   Halyburton. 
Demy  12mo,  cloth,  Is. 

HATELY.  I. 

MELODIES  for  the  Young— Parts  I.  &  II.   By  T.  L.  Hately, 
Precentor  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot 
land,  IGmo,  sewed,  each,  4d. 

"  With  perfect  confidence  we  recommend  these  Melodies.  The 
simplicity  and  sweetness  of  the  music,  together  with  well-selected 
poetry,  render  them  peculiarly  attractive  to  the  young." — Free  Ch.  Mag. 
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HATELY.  II. 

THE  National  Psalmody;  or,  a  Selection  of  Tunes  for  the  Use 
of  Churches,  Families,  and  Schools.     Prepared  under  the  superin 
tendence  of  George  Hogarth,  Esq.     With  a  Short  and  Easy  Practical 
Guide  to  Psalm- Singing.     By  T.  L.  Hately.     16mo,  cloth,  Is.  9d. 

"  The  tunes  are  exceedingly  well  harmonized." — James  Turtle,  Organist 
of  Westminster  AUbey. 

"  The  harmonies  are  pure,  and  easy  to  sing." — Edicard  Taylor,  Ores. 
Prof.  Mus. 

"  I  would  take  this  opportunity  of  recommending  '  The  National  Psal 
mody.1  "—Rev.  Dr  W.  L.  Alexander. 

"  The  '  Guide  to  Psalm  Singing,''  is  the  most  practical  thing  of  the 
kind  we  have  met  with." — Witness. 
III. 

THE  Old  Gaelic  Psalm  Tunes,  as  sung  in  the  congregations  of 
the   Free   Church  of  Scotland   in  the  North  Highlands.  Taken 
down  by  T.  L.  Hately.     16mo,  sewed,  fid. 

"  The  Gaelic  Psalmody  as  noted  by  Mr  Hately  is  truly  accurate,  and 
as  sung  by  himself  exquisitely  beautiful ;  but  to  hear  its  sweet  melody 
sung  by  from  five  to  ten  thousand  worshippers  in  the  open  air,  and  re 
echoed  among  the  hills  and  glens  of  the  Highlands,  is  so  truly  grand,  as 
to  baffle  by  its  sublimity  all  attempts  at  description." — Extract  from  the 
Speech  of  the  Moderator  (Rev.  Dr  Mackay)  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot 
land,  at  the  Meeting  of  Mr  Hatetys  Classes. 

HENRY  OF  EICHENFEIS; 

OR,  How  a  Child  learned  to  know  that  there  is  a  God.     A 
Tale  for  Children.     Translated  from  the  German  of  the  Rev.  L. 
Schmitz.   Demy  16mo,with  Illustrations,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
"  We  have  seldom  read  a  more  fascinating  work." — Glasgow  Examiner. 
"  Will  afford  to  the  young  both  pleasure  and  edification." —  Watchman. 

HETHERINGTON.  I. 

TJ ISTORY  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ;  from  the  Introduction 
£1  of  Christianity  to  the  Disruption  in  1843.  By  Rev.  W.  M.  Hether- 
ington,  LL.D.,  Edinburgh.  6th  [PEOPLE'S]  Edit.,  royal  8vo,  cl.,  6s.  6d. 

"  Our  author  possesses  all  the  leading  qualifications  of  an  able  Church 
historian.  He  is  clear,  accurate,  and  comprehensive  in  matter;  graphic 
and  vigorous  in  style ;  and  at  once  philosophical  and  evangelical  in  spirit." 
— Scottish  Guardian. 

"  The  History  of  the  Church  is  distinguished  alike  for  vigorous  thought 
and  refined  fancy,  and  evinces  a  power  capable  of  achieving  much 
greater  things." — Dumfries  Standard. 

II. 

HISTORY  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ;  from  the  Introduction 
of  Christianity  to  the  Disruption  in  1843.   By  Rev.  W.  M.  Hether- 
ington,  LL.D.     7th  [LIBRARY]  Edition,  2  vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  18s. 

%*  In  addition  to  the  matter  contained  in  the  former  Editions,  the 
present  contains  an  Introductory  Essay  on  the  Principles  and  Constitu 
tion  of  the  Church  of  Scotland;  and  the  Appendix  embraces  a  correct 
reprint  of  the  First  and  Second  Books  of  Discipline,  the  principal  docu 
ments  connected  with  the  Disruption,  and  a  carefully  prepared  Index. 
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HETHERINGTON.  III. 

HISTORY  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines.  By  Rev. 
W.  M.  Hetherington,  LL.D.    Second  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  cl.,  5s. 
"  The  character  which  Dr  Hetherington  has  acquired  as  an  ecclesias 
tical  historian,  will  be  augmented  and  consolidated  by  the  volume  now 
before  us,  which  supplies  what  is  felt  to  be  a  desideratum — a  connected 
and  comprehensive  account  of  the  Westminster  Assembly." 

IV. 

TpHE  Minister's  Family.    By  Rev.  W.  M.  Hetherington,  LL.D. 
L      Fourth  Edition,  with  Frontispiece,  foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 
"  It  relates,  with  affecting  simplicity,  purity,  and  chasteness  of  style, 
the  death  of  the  devoted  minister,  the  consequent  trials  of  his  widow 
and  family,  and  the  gracious  providences  that  ministered  to  their  pro 
vision  and  comfort." — Covenanter. 

V. 

THE  Fulness  of  Time.     H  But  when  the  fulness  of  time  was 
come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son." — (Gal.  iv.  4.)     By  Rev.  W.  M. 
Hetherington,  LL.D.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  6d. 

HODGE. 

THE  Orthodox  Doctrine  regarding  the  Extent  of  the  Atone 
ment  Vindicated.    By  Charles  Hodge,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theo 
logy,  Princeton.     With  a  Recommendatory  Preface  by  Rev.  Drs  Cun 
ningham,  M'Crie,  Candlish,  and  Symington.   2d  Edit.,  fcap.  8vo,  cl.,  8d. 
"  A  concise  view  and  a  masterly  defence  of  the  true  doctrines  regard 
ing  the  atonement." — Dundee  Warder. 

HOME  AND  FOREIGN  MISSIONARY  RECOED. 

HOME  and  Foreign  Missionary  Record  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland.    Quarto,  sewed,  1  £d. ;  Stamped,  2^d. 

HOOD. 

MEMOIRS  and  Manuscript  of  Isobel  Hood.   By  the  late  Rev. 
John  Macdonald,  Calcutta.    Third  Edition,  with  an  Introductory 
Notice  by  Hugh  Miller.     18mo,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

"  It  ought  to  be  in  every  congregational  and  Sabbath  school  library." 
— Scottish  Guardian. 

HTTIE. 

O  ACRED  Lyrics.     By  Richard  Huie,  M.D.     32mo,  cloth,  3s. 

"  A  very  acceptable  addition  to  those  stores  of  hallowed  enjoyment 
which  the  religious  press  of  our  country  has  been  honoured  to  supply." 
— Scottish  Guardian. 

KING.  I. 

HPHE  Lord's  Supper.  By  Rev.  David  King,  LL.D.,  Glasgow, 
_L  Author  of  "  The  Ruling  Eldership  of  the  Christian  Church."  Se 
cond  Edition,  Revised,  foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

"  He  urges  its  claims  with  an  evangelical  simplicity  and  power,  which 
warrant  us  in  wishing  that  the  volume  may  be  widely  circulated,  and 
prayerfully  and  carefully  read." — Watchman. 

"  The  various  topics  are  discussed  with  great  ability." — Tatfs  Mag. 
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ZING.  II. 

r\N  Baptism.    By  Rev.  David  King.  LL.D.    In  preparation. 

KNOX. 

HPHE  Lonely  Hearth  ;    The  Songs  of  Israel  ;    Harp  of  Zion  ; 

-L     and  other  Poems.    By  William  Knox.    Foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

LAING.  i. 

A  CATECHISM  on  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
By  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Laing,  Colmonell.    12mo,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 
''  It  is  eminently  fitted  to  convey  correct  information  respecting  the 
principles  of  the  Second  Reformation,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  men 
who  suffered  on  their  behalf."— Scottish  Presbyterian. 

II. 

THE  Representative  Character  of  Christ  and  Adam  ;  being 
Critical  Dissertations  on  Romans  v.  1-11,  and  v.  12-14;  contain 
ing  a  corrected  Punctuation  and  Translation  of  Verse  14.    By  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  Laing.    Foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 
"  Replete  with  gospel  truth."— Aberdeen  Banner. 
"  A  valuable  contribution  to  scriptural  exegesis." — Monitor. 
"Shows  very  considerable  learning  and  critical  acumen." — Guardian. 

LANDSBOROTTGH.  I. 

ARRAN ;  A  Poem  in  Six  Cantos  ;  and  Excursions  to  Arran, 
with  reference  to  the  Natural  History  of  the  Island.     By  David 
Landsborough,  D.D.,  Saltcoats.     Foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  6d. 

"  We  have  met  with  few  writers  equally  able  to  throw  the  charms  of 
an  attractive  style  over  the  study  of  natural  history.  The  reader  is  at 
once  fascinated  with  the  novelty  and  beauty  of  the  objects,  and  with 
the  loving  spirit  in  which  this  service  is  performed." — Scottish,  Guardian. 

II. 

A  YRSHIRE  Sketches ;  or,  Memoirs  of  Jeanie  Charters,  Hugh 
XA.  Cunninghame,  and  James  Baird.  By  D.  Landsborough,  D.D. 
18mo,  6d. 

LAURIE. 

ORISSA,  the  Garden  of  Superstition  and  Idolatry,  including 
an  Account  of  British  Connection  with  the  Temple  of  Jagannath  : 
to  which  are  added  Lighter  Literary  Recreations  of  a  Critic  Abroad. 
By  WILLIAM  F.  B.  LAURIE,  Lieut.  Madras  Artillery.  Fcap.  8yo,  4s.  6d. 

LESLIE. 

A  SHORT  and  Easy  Method  with  the  Deists.     By  the  Rev. 
Charles  Leslie,  A.M.     With  an  Introductory  Essay  by  David 
Russell,  D.D.,  Dundee.     18mo,  Is. 

LQRIMEB!  I. 

AN  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  France, 
from  its  Origin  down  to  the  Present  Day ;  with  Parallel  Notices 
of  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  during  the  same  Period.    By 
J.  Gr.  Lorimer,  D.D.,  Glasgow.    Foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 
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LORIMER.  II. 

"I/TAN UAL  of  Presbytery — comprising — 

1.  Presbyterianism  the  truly  Primitive  and  Apostolic  Constitution 
of  the  Church  of  Christ;  or,  a  View  of  the  History,  Doctrine, 
Government,  and  Worship   of  the   Presbyterian   Church.     By 
Samuel  Miller,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the 
Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

2.  The  Character  and  Advantages  of  Presbyterianism  Ascertained 
by  Facts.     With  an  Appendix  on  the  Testimony  of  the  Fathers 
and  Reformers  to  Presbytery;  the  Moral  Tendency  of  Calvinism, 
&c.  By  J.  G.  Lorimer,  D.D.    2d  Ed.,  revised,  fcap.  8vo,  cl.,  4s.  Gd. 

"  A  highly  seasonable  compendium.  Evincing  an  ardent,  vigorous, 
and  enlightened  mind." — Greenock  Intelligencer. 

III. 

rPHE  Protestant  and  the  Popish  Sabbath  ?     A  Word  of  Warn- 
JL     ing  from  the  Word  of  Prophecy,  and  the  History  of  the  Christian 
Church.     By  J.  G.  Lorimer,  D.D.     Demy  12mo,  sewed,  9d. 
"  Deserving  of  careful  perusal." — Free  Church  Magazine. 

IV. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  Office  of  Deacon ;  with  Suggestions  for 
its  Revival.    By  J.  G.  Lorimer,  D.D.   Foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
"  We  would  earnestly  recommend  this  very  able  and  lucid  treatise." 
— Scottish  Guardian. 

LIVINGSTONE. 

A  BRIEF  Historical  Relation  of  the  Life  of  Mr  John  Living 
stone,  Minister  of  the  Gospel.     Written  by  Himself.     With  a 
Historical   Introduction,   Notes,   and  Appendix,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Houston,  Knockbracken.     New  Edition,  18mo,  cloth. 

"  One  of  those  rare  pieces  of  Christian  autobiography  for  which  the 
Church  of  Scotland  is  so  remarkable.  Solid,  striking,  edifying,  full  of 
incident— tragical  and  tender." — British  Banner. 

LYALL. 

SERMONS.     By  the  Rev.  William   Lyall,  of  John  Knox's 
College,  Toronto.    Foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

M'CHEYNE.  I. 

TT'AMILIAR  Letters.  By  the  late  Rev.  Robert  M.  M'Cheyne, 
J_  Dundee.  Containing  an  Account  of  his  Travels  as  one  of  the  De 
putation  sent  out  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  on  a  Mission  to  the  Jews  in 
the  Year  1839.  Edited  by  his  Father.  Demy  12mo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

II. 
"jl/TEMOIR  and  Remains  of  the  late  Rev.  R.  M.   M'Cheyne, 


M 


By  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Bouar,  Collace.  Demy  12mo,  cloth,  5s. 

III. 
EMOIR,  without  the  Remains.     ISino,  Is. 
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M'CHEYNE.  IV. 

A  DDITIONAL  Remains  of  the  late  Rev.  R.  M.  M'Cheyne  ; 

X\     consisting  of  Sermons  and  Lectures  delivered  by  him  in  the  course 
of  his  Ministry.    A  New  Edition,  Revised,  demy  12mo,  cloth,  6s. 

"  A  precious  boon  to  many  a  humble  believer.  We  cannot  too  highly 
recommend  this  excellent  collection  of  discourses." — Banner  of  Ulster. 

V. 

TRACTS.    By  the  late  Rev.  R.  M.  M'Cheyne.    32mo,  sewed, 
gilt  edges,  each  2d. 

1.  Sabat  the  Arabian ;  or,  The  Apostate. 

2.  Sudden  Conversions. 

3.  Missions,  and  their  First-Fruits. 

4.  Abdool  Messee;  or,  The  True  Convert. 

M'CEIE.  I. 

T  IFE  of  the  late  Thomas  M'Crie,  D.D.,  Author  of  the  "  Life 

J_J    of  John  Knox."  By  Thomas  M'Crie,  D.D.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  9s. 

"  Seldom  is  it  that  the  life  of  a  Christian  pastor,  and  of  a  man  of  lite 
rature,  presents  so  much  in  variety  of  incident  to  keep  up  the  interest  of 
the  narration.  The  reader  of  this  work  will  feel  little  inclined  to  rise 
from  its  perusal  till  he  hath  devoured  it  in  toto;  for  as  you  proceed  you 
feel  a  renewed  relish  for  the  repast." — Christian  Instructor. 

II. 

MCELLANEOUS  Writings,  chiefly  Historical.      By  the 
late  Thomas  M'Crie,  D.D.,  Edinburgh.     Edited,  with  Notes,  by 
his  Son.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,  10s.  6d.     Containing — 


Reviews. 

7.    Review   of   Milne   on   Presbytery 
and  Episcopacy. 

8. Simeon  on  the  Liturgy. 

9. Sismondi's  Considerations 

on  Geneva. 
10.  'Tales  of  my  Landlord. 


Orme's  Life  of  Owen. 


Biographies. 

1.  Life  of  Alexander  Henderson. 

2.   Patrick  Hamilton. 

3.   Francis    Lambert  of  Avig 

non. 

4.   Dr  Andrew  Rivet. 

5.  Memoir  of  Mr  John  Murray. 

6.  Tlie  Taborites;  or,  The  Followers 

of  Huss.  I  12.  Turner's  Life  and  Times. 

Pamphlets. 

13.  Free  Thoughts  on  the  Religious  Celebration  of  the  Funeral  of  the  Princess 

Charlotte. 

14.  What  ought  the  General  Assembly  to  do  at  the  Present  Crisis? 

15.  On  the  Right  of  Females  to  Vote  in  the  Election  of  Ministers  and  Elders. 

"  It  is  hoped  that  this  volume  will  be  found  not  only  useful  to  the 
student  of  history  as  a  book  of  reference,  but  generally  interesting,  as  a 
permanent  record  of  the  author's  sentiments  on  several  points  which 
have  not  been  treated  in  his  larger  works." — Preface. 

III. 

THE  Provincial  Letters  of  Blaise  Pascal.   A  New  Translation, 
with  Historical  Introduction  and  Notes.     By  Thomas  M'Crie,  D.D. 
Second  Edition,  foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

"  Pascal  here  appears  in  a  robe  of  English  worthy  of  himself;  and 
from  henceforth  we  have  no  doubt  it  will,  in  this  country,  become  the 
standard  translation  of  Pascal." — Lowe's  Edinburgh  frfagazine. 
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M'CREE.  IV. 

O KETCHES  of  Scottish  Church  History,  embracing  the  Period 
O  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Revolution.  "\Vith  an  Appendix 
relative  to  the  alleged  Accession  of  John  Knox  to  the  Conspiracy 
against  Riccio.  By  Thomas  M'Crie,  D.D.  3d  Edit.,  fcap.  8vo,  cl.,  2s.  6d. 
"  There  is  a  particular  charm  in  these  Sketches,  from  the  great 
collection  of  anecdotes,  the  frequent  reference  to  authorities,  and  the 
important  information  contained  in  subsidiary  notes." — Scot.  Guardian. 

MACDONALD. 

rpHE  Life  of  John  Macdonald,  A.M.,  late  Missionary  Minister 
JL  from  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  at  Calcutta  ;  including  Selec 
tions  from  his  Diary  and  Letters.  By  the  Rev.  W.  K.  Tweedie.  Second 
Edition,  post  8vo,  cloth  8s.  6d. 

"  Much  loved  was  John  Macdonald  in  the  inner  circle  of  those  disciples 
who  here  on  earth  most  closely  surround  the  Saviour.  And  in  the  art 
of  self-inspection,  lynx-eyed,  profoundly  versant  in  the  subtlety  of  Satan 
and  the  deceitfulness  of  sin,  and,  severely  faithful  to  the  dictates  of 
sanctified  conscience,  his  life  ia  rich  in  lessons  for  those  who  seek  to 
glorify  that  Saviour,  and  to  follow  him  fully.  Mr  Tweedie  has  been 
eminently  successful  in  securing  the  moral  portrait  of  his  friend.'' — 
Enylish  Presbyterian  Messenger. 

"  The  book  is  a  book  for  all;  it  is  alike  calculated  to  teach  and  to  im 
press,  to  humble  and  to  animate." — British  Banner. 

"  A  man  of  fervent  piety,  of  intense  self-devotedness  to  his  Master's 
work." — British  Quarterly  Review. 

MACFARLAN.  I. 

BIBLE  Temperance  and  Present  Duty.      By  Duncan   Mac- 
farlan,  D.D.,  Renfrew.     l'2mo,  sewed,  Is. 

"  Embrace  much  solid  and  important  truth." — Scottish  Guardian. 
II. 

THE  Revivals  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  particularly  at  Cam- 
buslang.      With  Three  Sermons  by  the  Rev.  George  Whitefield, 
taken  in  Short-hand.     Compiled  from  Original  Manuscripts  and  Con 
temporary  Publications.    By  D.  Macfarlau,  D.D.     12mo,  cloth,  Is. 

MACKAY,  JOHN. 

TIFE  of  Lieutenant-General  Hugh  Mackay  of  Scoury.    By  the 
J     late  John  Mackay,  Esq.  of  Rockfield.    A  New  Edition,  Revised. 
With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

MACKAY,  MRS  COLONEL. 

O  ABBATII  Musings  throughout  the  year.      By  Mrs  Colonel 

O    Mackay,  Authoress  of  "  The  Family  at  Heatherdale."  18mo,  cl.,  2s. 

"  Written  in  a  tasteful  and  pleasing  style." — Scott.  Presbyterian  Mag. 

M'KENZIE. 

S~  ERMONS  Preached  at  Lochcarron,  Ross-shire,  by  the  late 
Rev.  Lachlan  M'Kenzie,  with  a  Memoir  by  his  Sister,  and  Preface 
by  the  Rev.  W.  M'Kenzie,  North  Leith.    Foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 
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MACPHERSON. 

T  ECTURES  on  the  Book  of  Jonah.     By  the  Rev.  Alexander 

JLJ    Macpherson,  A.B.,  Meigle.    Demy  18mo,  cloth,  la.  6d. 

MARTIN. 

MEMOIR   of  Jane  Martin  and  her   Little  Brother.      By  a 
Lady.    18mo,  6d. 

"  No  Sunday  scholar  can  read  this  little  book  without  wishing  to  be 
as  holy  in  life  and  as  happy  in  death  as  this  dear  child." — Sun.  S.  Mag. 

MimnvR,  REV.  J. 

HPHE  Edenic  Dispensation;  with  Strictures  on  certain  Opinions 
_L  of  the  late  Rev.  George  Payne,  LL.D.,  as  stated  in  his  Lectures 
on  Original  Sin.  By  the  Rev.  James  Meikle,  Beith.  Fcap.  8vo,  cl.,  3s.  6d. 
"  We  very  cordially  recommend  this  able  and  most  seasonable  treatise. 
It  is  a  work  which  would  do  credit  to  any  divine  in  Europe." — Witness. 

MEIKLE,  :J.,  ESQ. 

OOLITUDE  Sweetened.     By  James  Meikle,  Esq.      With  a 

VJ     Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Author.   9th  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  cl.,  3s. 

MILLER.  I. 

FIRST   Impressions  of  England  and  its  People.     By  Hugh 
Miller.     Second  Edition,  post  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

"  Straightforward  and  earnest  in  style,  rich  and  varied  in  matter, 
these  '  First  Impressions '  will  add  another  laurel  to  the  wreath  which 
Mr  Miller  has  already  won  for  himself." —  Westminster  Review. 

II. 

"T700TPRINTS  of  the  Creator;  or,  the  Asterolepis  of  Strom- 
J_  ness.  By  Hugh  Miller.  Second  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

"  Scientific  knowledge  equally  remarkable  for  comprehensiveness  and 
accuracy ;  a  style  at  all  times  singularly  clear,  vivid,  and  powerful, 
ranging  at  will,  and  without  effort,  from  the  most  natural  and  graceful 
simplicity,  through  the  playful,  the  graphic,  and  the  vigorous,  to  the 
impressive  eloquence  of  great  thoughts  greatly  expressed;  reasoning  at 
once  comprehensive  in  scope,  strong  in  grasp,  arid  pointedly  direct  in 
application — these  qualities  combine  to  render  the  '  Footprints  '  one  of 
the  most  perfect  refutations  of  error,  and  defences  of  truth,  that  ever 
exact  science  has  produced." — Free  Church  Magazine. 

III. 

rpHE  Old  Red  Sandstone ;  or,  New  Walks  in  an  Old  Field. 
J_  By  Hugh  Miller.  With  Plates  and  Geological  Sections.  Third 
Edition,  foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

"  The  excellent  and  lively  work  of  our  meritorious  self-taught  coun 
tryman — Mr  Hugh  Miller.  This  work  is  as  admirable  for  the  clearness 
of  its  descriptions,  and  the  sweetness  of  its  composition,  as  for  the  purity 
uad  gracefulness  which  pervade  it." — Edinburgh  Review. 

"  A  geological  work  has  appeared,  small  in  size,  unpretending  in  spirit 
and  manner;  its  contents  the  conscientious  and  accurate  narration  of 
fact;  its  style  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  truth;  and  altogether  possess 
ing,  for  a  rational  reader,  an  interest  superior  to  that  of  a  novel — '  The 
Old  Red  Sandstone,'  by  Hugh  Miller."—  Dr  J.  Pye  Smith. 

"  Evinces  talent  of  the  highest  order,  a  deep  and  healthful  moral  feel 
ing,  a  perfect  command  of  the  finest  language,  and  a  beautiful  union  of 
philosophy  and  poetry." — Silliman's  American  Journal  of  Science. 
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MINIATURE  SERIES. 

MINIATURE  Series  of  Interesting  Narratives.     Uniform  in 
Size,  price  Id.  each;  in  packets  of  twelve,  Is. 

1.  Illustrative  Incidents: — I.  Who  would  not  Pray.     II.  Who 

would  Delay  ?    By  the  late  Rev.  John  Macdonald,  Calcutta. 

2.  Grace   Abounding;  or,  The  Conversion  of  Bapu   Mazda  at 

Bombay.     By  the  Rev.  Dr  Wilson. 

3.  Early  Grace;  or,  The  Death- bed  of  J.  B. 

4.  The  Profligate's  Dream.  A  True  Narrative.  By  Mrs  Marshall. 
6.  The  Flower  Transplanted.    A  Brief  Memoir  of  Mary  Boyd. 

6.  Muckle  Kate :  A  Tradition  of  Lochcarron.    By  the  Rev.  T. 

M.  Fraser,  Free  Church,  Y  ester. 
By  the  same  Author. 

7.  Luke  Heywood,  the  Soldier  of  Fort-George. 

8.  The  Highland  Kitchen-Maid;  an  Incident  in  the  Life  of  Mr 

Hector  M'Phail. 

9.  A  Sacramental  Sabbath  in  the  "  Burn  of  Ferintosh." 


10.  Fruit  from  the  West- Port  Garden;   being  Memorials  of  the 

Last  Years  and  Triumphant  Death  of  M.  G.,  a  Member  of 
Chalmers's  Territorial  Church.     By  the  Rev.  W.  Tasker. 

11.  Two  Resolves : — I  must  Pray  more.   I  must  Praise  more.    By 

the  Rev.  Dr  Nevins,  Baltimore. 

12.  A  Young  Believer;  or,  Recollections  of  Maggie  M . 

13.  A  Word  for  the  Way;  or,  Hints  to  Travellers  and  Tourists. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Taylor,  Flisk. 

14.  What  does  the  Missionary  Box  say?    By  the  Rev.  J.  B. 

Johnstone,  Wolflee. 

By  the  same  Author, 

15.  The  Snare  Broken.    The  Young  Warned  to  Beware  of  Satan's 

Net. 


16.  Amelia  Wills,  one  of  Jesus'  Little  Lambs;  or,  the  Narrative  of 

a  Child's  Death-Bed.    Addressed  to  Little  Children. 

17.  Death-bed  at  Sea. 

1 8.  An  Affectionate  Persuasive  to  the  Practice  of  Family  Worship. 

By  an  Elder  of  the  Free  Church. 

19.  Biographical  Sketch  of  Dr  Asahel  Grant,  Missionary  to  the 

Nestorians.    Price  Three-halfpence. 

MONTHLY  STATEMENT. 

MONTHLY  Statement.     Published  by  authority  of  the  Sus- 
tentation  Committee  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,     One  half 
penny;  published  monthly,  per  100,  3s.  6d. 

MOODY  STUART.  I. 

DEATH-BED  Scenes.     By  the  Rev.  A.  Moody  Stuart,  Edin 
burgh.    Third  Edition,  12mo,  cloth,  6d. 

"  There  are  four  characters  here  represented  in  the  hour  of  death — 
The  Antinomian,  the  Reprobate,  the  Drunkard,  the  Penitent;  and  of 
each  of  these  a  very  striking  delineation  is  presented." —  Watchman. 

AN  Inquiry  into  the   Character  of  the  Present  Educational 
Connection  between  the  Free  Church  and  Government.    By  the 
Rev.  A.  Moody  Stuart.    8vo,  sewed,  Is.  6d. 
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MOODY  STTTABT.  III. 

TRELAND  open  to  the  Gospel.  Containing  a  Report  to  the 
JL  Commission  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  by  the  Committee  ap 
pointed  to  inquire  into  the  Religious  State  of  Ireland.  By  the  Rev.  A. 
Moody  Stuart.  Foolscap  8vo,  sewed,  6d. 

MORELL,  J.  D.  I. 

AN  Historical  and  Critical  View  of  the  Speculative  Philosophy 
of  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.     By  J.  D.  Morell,  A.M. 
Second  Edition,  greatly  enlarged,  and  with  full  Explanatory  Notes  and 
References  to  Original  Authorities.    Two  vols.  demy  8vo,  cloth,  £l,4s. 

"  For  the  first  time,  England  receives  a  history  of  philosophy,  in 
which  the  most  recent  speculations  of  Germany  and  France  are  taken 
up  conjointly;  a  work  which  sets -itself  the  task  of  tracing  the  systems 
according  to  the  idea  of  development  and  progress,  and  which  handles 
its  subjects  with  a  perspicuity  such  as  the  Englishman  asks  for  and 
needs." — Dr  Tholuck,  in  the  Literarischer  Anzeiger. 

"  We  have  seldom  read  an  author  who  can  make  such  lucid  convey 
ance  of  his  thoughts,  and  these  never  of  light  or  slender  quality,  but 
substantial  and  deep  as  the  philosophy  with  which  he  deals." — Dr  Chal 
mers,  in  the  North  British  Review. 

II. 

ON  the   Philosophical  Tendencies   of  the   Age;   being  Four 
Lectures  delivered  at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  in  January  1848. 
By  J.  D.  Morell,  A.M.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  6d. 

MORELL,  THOMAS. 

FOR  whom  is  Christian  Baptism  designed  ?     A  New  Disserta 
tion  on  an  Old  Controversy.     With  an  Especial  Reference  to  the 
Reasonings  contained  in  Dr  Halley's  Seventh  Lecture  on  the  Sacraments. 
To  which  is  added,  a  Brief  Inquiry  into  the  Mods  of  Administering  the 
Ordinance.     By  Thomas  Morell.     Foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

MUNSEE. 

T71  VANGELICAL  Training;  in  a  Series  of  Lessons  on  the 
J- J  Names  and  Titles  of  Christ,  and  on  the  Lord's  Supper.  Intended 
for  Adult  Classes.  By  William  Munsie,  Glasgow.  3rd  edit.  18mo,  sd.,  6d. 

NATIONAL  ATLAS. 

"VTATIONAL  Atlas  of  Historical,  Commercial,  and  Political 
-LM  Geography,  constructed  from  the  most  Recent  and  Authentic 
Sources.  By  Alexander  Keith  Johnston,  F.R.G.S.  With  a  Copious 
Index,  carefully  compiled  from  the  Maps.  Imperial  folio,  strongly  half- 
bound,  russia  or  morocco,  £8,  8s.  Lithographed  edition,  £4,  4s. 

NATIONAL  SAVINGS'  BANKS. 

"VTATIONAL  Savings'  Bank.  Suggestions  for  Rendering  such 
J_\  Self-supporting;  to  Increase  Eiforts  through  them  for  the  Pro 
motion  of  Moral  and  Provident  Habits  in  the  Poorer  Classes,  and  to 
Remove  from  the  Public  Funds  the  Present  Evil  Influence  of  Savings' 
Banks.  8vo,  sewed,  Is. 
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NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

"V[EW  South  Wales  :  its  Past,  Present,  and  Future  Condition. 
1\  With  Notes  upon  its  Resources  and  Capabilities.  By  a  Resi 
dent  of  Twelve  Years'  Experience.  Crown  8vo,  sewed,  2s.  6d. 

"  Without  exception,  the  best  History  of  Australia,  containing  ex 
tensive,  varied,  and  truthful  information."  —  Northern  Warder. 

NEWTON.  I. 

p  ARDIPHONIA,  or  Utterance  of  the  Heart,  in  the  Course  of 
\J  a  Real  Correspondence.  By  the  late  Rev.  John  Newton,  Vicar  of 
Olney.  With  an  Introductory  Essay  by  David  Russell,  D.D.,  Dundee. 
P'oolscap  8vo,  cloth,  with  portrait,  3s. 

II. 

TWENTY-FIVE  Letters.     By  the  Rev.  John  Newton.    Now 
for  the  first  time  published.      With  a  Prefatory  Note  by  the  Rev. 
John  Hunter,  D.D.     Third  Edition,  18mo,  cloth,  Is. 

"  Written  in  a  style  which  is  at  once  easy,  graceful,  and  engaging. 
Those  •"••ho  possess  the  other  works  of  Newton  will  do  well  to  add  to  them 
the  letters  now  published."  —  Witness. 

NICHOL.  I. 

f  i  ONTEMPLATIONS  on  the  Solar  System  ;  with  an  Account 
VV  of  the  Discovery  of  the  New  Planet  Neptune.  By  J.  P.  Nichol, 
LL.D.  Third  Edition.  In  post  8vo,  cl.,  with  numerous  Plates,  10s.  6d. 
"  Its  excellencies  are  of  the  highest  kind,  and  the  most  abstruse 
points  are  made  perfectly  clear."  —  Spectator. 

II. 

NEPTUNE.     An  Exposition  and  a  History  ;  being  a  Critical 
Account  of  the  Discovery  of  tbe  New  Planet.     By  J.  P.  Nichol, 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.    In  post 
8vo,  with  plates,  5s.  6d. 

"  Those  who  wish  to  know  the  labour  and  talent  employed  in  the  dis 
covery,  as  well  as  the  merits  of  rival  discoverers,  must  read  this  truly 
popular  and  philosophical  work  —  a  work  so  plain  that  a  child  may  un 
derstand  it,  and  so  profound  that  the  ablest  astronomer  may  learn  much 
irom  it."  —  Glasgow  Examiner. 

III. 

HTHOUGHTS  on  Some  Important  Points  relating  to  the  Sys- 
1  tern  of  the  World.  By  J.  P.  Nichol,  LL.D.  Second  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.  In  post  8vo,  with  new  Plates.  10s.  6d. 

"  The  most  thoroughly  readable  of  its  kind  we  have  met  with."  —  Glole. 

IV. 


I^HE  Stellar  Universe  ;  Views  of  its  Arrangement,  Motions, 
and  Evolutions.     By  J.  P.  Nichol,  LL.D.     In  foolscap  8vo,  with 
Plates,  gilt  edges  and  sides.    5s.  6d. 

"  As  a  guide-book  to  descry  all  that  man  can  know  of  the  firmamental 
glories  —  there  is  not  such  another  popular  exposition  known  in  our,  or 
any,  language."  —  North  British  Mail. 
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NIXON. 

SIXTY-ONE  Pleas  for  Sabbath-breaking  Answered  ;   and  an 
Appeal  to   Various  Classes  regarding  the   Sanctification  of  the 
Lord's  Day.   By  the  Kev.  William  Nixon,  Montrose.     Demy  8vo,  6d. 

"  Remarkably  full,  comprehensive,  and  minute;  meeting  every  point 
of  assault,  and  furnishing  a  defence." — Free  Church  Magazine. 

OWEN'S  CDR  JOHN)  WORKS. 

TOHNSTONE  &  HUNTER  have  resolved  on  issuing  a  New 
*J  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Dr  OWEN.  To  consist  of  15  vols.,  demy  8vo, 
large  type, — carefully  edited,  with  copious  indices.  The  whole  to  be  issued 
in  three  years.  Price  to  Subscribers,  One  Guinea  per  annum,—  to  Non- 
subscribers,  One  Guinea  and  a-Half. 

The  Prospectus,  giving  full  details  of  the  plan  for  Publication,  may  be 
had  on  application. 

PASSAGES. 

PASSAGES  in  the  Life  of  an  English  Heiress ;  or,  Recollec 
tions  of  Disruption  Times  in  Scotland.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 
"  Through  this  admirable  book  valuable  and  important  truths  will  be 
conveyed  to  the  minds  of  multitudes  who  are  still  imperfectly  informed 
upon  some  of  the  most  momentous  events  which  ever  took  place  in  this 
country." — Northern  Warder. 

PATERSON. 

A    CONCISE  System  of  Theology:    being  the  Shorter  Cate 
chism  Analysed  and  Explained.    By  A.  S.  Paterson,  A.M.     With 
a  Paper  on  the  History  and  Arrangement  of  the  Shorter  Catechism, 
by  Duncan  Macfarlan,  D.D.     Fifth  Edition,  18mo,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

*„.*  Recommended  by  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  to  Teachers  for  perusal  and  study. 

"  The  author's  plan  is  to  give  an  analysis  and  scriptural  proofs  of  each 
answer  in  the  Catechism ;  then  to  explain  it  more  at  large  by  references 
to  other  corresponding  passages  of  Scripture ;  and  finally,  to  give  the 
practical  inferences.  The  whole  evidences  great  research,  care,  and 
labour.  It  is  thoroughly  scriptural,  and  altogether  the  best  help  to  the 
study  of  the  Catechism  we  have  ever  seen.  We  strongly  recommend 
it  to  the  attention  of  Sabbath-school  teachers,  and  to  the  Christian 
public  at  large." — Scottish  Guardian. 

PHYSICAL  ATLAS. 

r~PHE  Physical  Atlas.  A  Series  of  Maps  and  Illustrations  of 
L  Natural  Phenomena,  embracing  : — I.  Geology;  II.  Hydrography; 
III.  Meteorology;  and,  IV.  Natural  History.  By  Alex.  Keith  John 
ston,  F.R.G.S.,  Geographer  to  the  Queen.  With  the  co-operation  and 
assistance  of  Men  eminent  in  the  different  departments  of  Science. 
FOLIO,  half-bound,  russia  or  morocco,  £10,  10s. 

%*  Any  of  the  four  divisions  may  be  had  separately,  either  half- 
bound,  russia  or  morocco.  GEOLOGY,  £4, 14s.  6d. ;  HYDROGRAPHY,  £2, 8s. ; 
METEOROLOGY,  £1,  17s.  6d.;  NATURAL  HISTORY,  £4,  5s.  6d. 
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PORTEUS. 
\    SUMMARY  of  the  Principal  Evidences  for  the  Truth  and 

.f \  Divine  Origin  of  the  Christian  Revelation.  Designed  chiefly  for 
the  use  of  Young  Persons.  By  Beilby  Porteus,  D.D.,  late  Bishop  of 
London.  Demy  32mo,  sewed,  4d. 

REVIVALS. 

T>  EVIVALS  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  With  Sermons  hy 
_Lv  Whitefield.  Compiled  from  original  MSS.  By  Duncan  Macfar- 
lan,  D.D.,  Renfrew.  Demy  12mo,  cloth,  Is. 

RITCHIE. 

rPHE  Ratio  System  of  Penmanship  and  Drawing.     By  John 

JL     Ritchie,  F.E.I.S. 

WRITING. — Analysis  of  the  Letters,  1  on  a  Sheet,  6d. 
n  Pupils'  Copy-books,  No.  1,  Large  Hand,  4d. 

it  2,  Medium  Hand,  4d. 

» 3,  Small  Hand,  4d. 

n  Slates  Ruled  for  System,  6d. 

DRAWING. — No.  1,  Exercises  on  the  Straight  Line,  4d. 

n  Pupils'  Copy-book  for  Initiatory  Exercises,  8d. 

*  Map  of  Palestine,  No.  1  of  Sacred  Series,  6d. 

Slates  Ruled  for  both  Writing  and  Drawing,  8d. 

ROBERTSON. 

TTISTORY  of  the  Mission  of  the  Secession  Church  to  Nova 
_Ll     Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island.     By  Rev.  James   Robertson, 
Portsburgh  Church,  Edinburgh.    Foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
"  Will  be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  by  all  denominations." — Banner. 

ROWTON. 

"~PHE  Widower's  Counsellor  and  Comforter.  By  the  Rev. 
JL  Nathaniel  Rowton,  Coventry.  With  a  Preface,  by  the  Rev.  John 
Angell  James.  Foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

"  We  can  warmly  recommend  this  volume  to  those  for  whose  benefit 
it  is  designed.  They  need  consolation — here  they  will  tind  a  guide  to 
the  true  source  of  comfort ;  they  need  counsel  also — here  they  will  find 
advice  marked  by  practical  wisdom  and  affectionate  sympathy.  Mr 
James'  preface  is  worthy  of  his  pen." —  Watchman. 

SAVING  FAITH. 

SAVING  Faith,  as  laid  down  in  the  Word  of  God,  and  main 
tained  in  the  Confessions  of  the  Reformed  Churches.      Being  a 
series  of  works  by  the  following  authors : — John  Anderson,  D.D.,  S.T.P., 
United  States;  Rev.  Ebenezer  Erskine  of  Stirling;  Rev.  William  Cud- 
worth  of  Norwich.    Foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  4s. 

%*  Any  of  the  Works  may  be  had  in  a  separate  form. 

SERMONS. 

SERMONS  for  Sabbath  Evenings.     By  Ministers  of  the  Free 
Church.  With  Introductory  Remarks  by  H.  Miller.  Fcp.  8vo,  cl.,  5s. 

*„.*  Admirably  adapted  for  reading  in  the  family. 
"  A  happy  thought ;  happily  executed." — British  Banner. 
"  Worthy  of  the  men." — Protestant  World. 
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OERMONS  :— 

Anderson's  (Rev.  J.  R.)  Two  Sermons.    Foolscap  8vo,  6d. 
Brace's  (Rev.  John)  Funeral  Sermon  on  Dr  Abercrombie.    6d. 
Bruce's  (Rev.  John)  Funeral  Sermon  on  Rev.  Dr  Chalmers.     6d. 
Buchanan's  (Rev.  Dr)  Warning  against  Popery.     Second  Edition,  6d. 
Candlish's  (Rev.  Dr)  Free  Inquiry  and  Private  Judgment,    b'd. 
Candlish's  (Rev.  Dr)  John  Knox,  his  Time  and  Work.    2nd  Ed.,  6d. 
Candlish's  (Rev.  Dr)  Son  of  Man  Lord  of  the  Sabbath.    4d. 
Couper's  (Rev.  D.)  Two  Discourses  on  the  Death  of  Dr  Chalmers.   6d. 
Gemmeirs  (Rev.  John)  Funeral  Sermon  on  Dr  Chalmers.     6d. 
M'Millan's  (Rev.  John)  Sermon  on  the  Opening  Sabbath  of  1848.  6d. 
Monod  (Rev.  Frederick,  of  Paris)  Farewell  to  his  Flock.    8vo,  6d. 
Sieveright's  (  Rev.  Dr)  Sermon  at  Opening  of  Synod  of  Fife.    3d. 
Sieveright's  (Rev.  Dr)  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Rev.  Dr  Laird.     6d. 
Smyth's  (Rev.  Dr)  Claims  of  the  Free  Church.     Demy  8vo,  6d. 
Sprague's  (Rev.  Dr)  Funeral  Sermon  on  Dr  Chalmers.  Demy  8vo,  6d. 
Tasker's  (Rev.  W.)  Funeral  Sermon  on  Rev.  Dr  Chalmers.    6d. 
Thomson's  (Rev.  John)  Sabbath  Legislation.    Demy  12mo,  3d. 
Wallace's  (Rev.  J.  A.)  Funeral  Sermon  on  Rev.  Dr  Chalmers.    6d. 

SEVENTH  VIAL. 

THE  Seventh  Vial ;  being  an  Exposition  of  the  Apocalypse, 
and  in  particular  of  the  Pouring  out  of  the  Seventh  Vial.     With 
Special  Reference  to  the  Present  Revolutions  in  Europe.    2nd  Ed.,  re 
vised,  corrected,  and  enlarged.    With  Supplementary  Chapter,  bringing 
down  the  Historical  Exposition  to  December  (1848).  Post  8vo,  cl.,  7s.  6d. 
"  A  writer  evidently  of  ability,   heartily  in  earnest  on  his  subject 
himself,  and  heart- stirring  to  his  readers." — The  Rev.  E.  B.  Elliott 

SHAW. 

AN  Exposition,  Doctrinal  and  Practical,  of  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith.    By  the  Rev.  Robert  Shaw,  Whitburn.   With 
a  Preface  by  W.  M.  Hetherington,  LL.D.    2nd  Ed.,  fcap.  8vo,  cl.,  2s.  6d. 

SIMPSON.  I. 

THE  Banner  of  the  Covenant  ;  or,  Historical  Notices  of  some 
of  the  Scottish   Martyrs  whose   Lives  and   Sufi'erings  have  not 
hitherto  been  sketched  in  a  separate  form.     By  the  Rev.  Robert  Simp- 
'  son,  Sanquhar.     18mo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

"  An  admirable  book  for  the  young.     Christians  should  regard  it  as  a 
sacred  duty  to  promote  its  circulation." — Monitor. 
II. 

THE  Times  of  Claverhouse ;  or,  Sketches  of  the  Persecution. 
By  the  Rev.  R.  Simpson.     18mo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

"  Well  worthy  of  being  put  into  the  hands  of  old  and  young.     Few 
works  will  be  perused  with  greater  profit."—  Banner  of  Ulster. 

III. 

^TRADITIONS  of  the  Covenanters ;  or,  Gleanings  among  the 

_l      Mountains.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Simpson.   '2nd  Edit.,  fcap.  8vo,  cl,  5s. 

"  A  most  instructive  volume,  exhibiting  in  a  remarkable  manner  the 

romance  of  real  life  in  the  days  of  the  Scottish  Covenant." — Evan.  Mag. 
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SMALL. 

SONGS  of  the  Vineyard,  in  Days  of  Gloom  and  Sunshine.    By 
the  Rev.  J.  Small,  Bervie,  Author  of  "  The  Highlands,"  "  The  Scot 
tish  Martyrs,"  &c.     18mo,  sewed,  6d.;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  9d. 

"  Pretty  little  volume,  suited  to  the  pocket." — Baptist  Magazine. 

STEWART. 

n^HE  Loiterer  in  Argyleshire ;  or,  a  Ramble  during  the  Sum- 
_I_  mer  of  1845.  By  Christiana  Brooks  Stewart,  Authoress  of  "  Grace 
Darling."  18mo,  cloth,  2s. 

STUART. 

/COMMENTARY  on  the  Apocalypse.  By  Moses  Stuart. 
\J  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  12s.  6d. 

STURROCK.  I. 

fPIIE  Duties  of  Secret  Religion,  Illustrated  from  the  Records 
J.  of  Christian  Experience.  By  the  Rev.  David  A.  Sturrock,  Mid- 
holm.  18mo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

"  Treated  with  great  ability.     Each  of  the  essays  contains  '  apples  of 
gold  in  pictures  of  silver.1 " — Scottish  Presbyterian  Magazine. 

THE   Mystery  of  Godliness,  Practically  Illustrated.     By  the 
Rev.  D.  A.  Sturrock.    Foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

SYLVAN. 

SYLVAN'S  Series  of  Pictorial  Hand-Books  for  Tourists,  with 
Maps  by  "VVyld,  and  Illustrations  by  Thomas  and  Edward  Gilks  : — 

Already  Published. 

Pictorial  Hand-Book  to  the  !Eiijjli*li  flakes; 
With  copious  Tables  of  Distances,  Heights  of  Mountains,  Falls,  &c. 

Foolscap  8vo,  5s. 

"  The  most  complete  guide  to  the  Lakes." — Critic. 
Pictorial  Ilmul-Kooli  to  the  Clyde, 

And  Watering-Places  in  its  Vicinity,  including  Greenock,  Gourock, 
Helensburgh,  Dunoon,  Largs,  Milport,  Rothesay,  &c.  Foolscap  8vo, 
cloth,  2s.  6d. 

"  Well  written,  accurate,  and  prettily  illustrated." — Edin.  Even.  Post. 
Pictorial  Hand-Book  to  the  Caledonian  Canal. 
Numerous  Illustrations  of  the  Falls,  Lochs,  Mountains,  Ruins,  &c.,  on 

the  Route.     Foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
Pictorial  Hand-Book  to  Coila; 
Or,  The  Land  o'  Burns.    Foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

In  Preparation. 

Pictorial  Iland-Book  to  Arrnii, 
And  Watering-Places  of  the  Clyde. 
Pictorial  Ilaiid-Book  to  i.orli  I^omoiid, 
Loch  Katrine,  and  the  Trossachs. 

TASKER. 

THE  Territorial  Visitor's  Manual.     By  the  Rev.  W.  Tasker, 
Chalmers'  Territorial  Church,  Westport,  Edinburgh.  Foolscap  8vo, 
cloth,  Is.  6d. 

"  Marked  by  intelligence  and  good  sense." — M'Phaifs  Magazine. 
"  Remarkably  interesting." — British  Banner. 
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TAYLOR,  I. 

A  MONTH'S  Visit   to  Connaught  and  its  Mission  Stations. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Taylor,  Flisk.     18mo,  sewed,  6d. 
II. 

A  "WORD  for  the  Way;  or,  Hints  to  Travellers  and  Tourists. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Taylor.    18mo,  sewed,  3d. 

THORBURN. 

rpHE  Divinely  Prescribed  Method  for  the  Support  of  the 
.1  Clergy,  the  Ordinances  of  Religion,  and  the  Poor.  By  the  Rev. 
David  Thorburn,  M.A.,  Leith.  Demy  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

"  A  very  able  treatise  on  an  important  subject,  by  a  writer  of  talent. 
He  makes  out  a  strong  case." — Scottish  Guardian. 

TRACTS. 

Address  to  Theological  Students  from  Baxter's  Reformed  Pastor,  4d. 
Anderson's  (Rev.  J.  R.)  "I  am  not  a  Hypocrite."  3s.  6d.  per  100. 
Anderson's  (Rev.  J.  R.)  Word  of  Counsel,     ^d.,  or  3s.  6d.  per  100. 
Antidote  to  Morisonianism.     ^d.,  or  3s.  6d.  per  100. 
Blyth's  (Rev.  Adam)  Treasury  Gifts.     18mo,  ^d.,  or  3s.  6d.  per  100. 
Burns'  (Rev.  W.,  Kilsyth)  Address  on  Family  Worship.     18mo,  2d. 
Dodds'  (Rev.  S.  O.)  Intemperance  the  Master  Vice  of  the  Times,    l^d. 
Historical  and  Chronological  Order  of  the  Bible.     18mo,  4d. 
Johnstone's  (Rev.  J.  B.  of  Wolflee)  "  Nobody  on  Earth  can  tell  that !  " 

2s.  per  100. 

Johnstone's  (Rev.  J.  B.)  Peace  and  Safety.     3s.  6d.  per  100. 
"  O  Mother,  Dear  Jerusalem."    12mo,  Id.,  or  7s.  per  100. 
Railway  Tracts.     Each,  Is.  6d.  per  100. 

1 .  The  First  Death.  2.  The  Bible  and  the  Sinner. 

3.  Just  Wages.  4.  Do  you  Believe  in  the  Son  of  God? 

Scheme  of  the  Controversy  on  Baptism.     18mo,  Id. 
Stark 's  Epitome  of  Holy  Scripture.     18mo,  Id. 
"  There  is  but  a  Step  between  Me  and  Death."    Id.,  or  7s.  per  100. 
Tract  for  the  Times,  1844.     Demy  8vo,  2d. 
Where  are  the  Nine?     ^d.,  or  3s.  6d.  per  100. 
Wood  (Rev.  J.  J.,  Dumfries)  "  Hear  ye  the  Rod."   Id.,  or  7s.  per  100. 

TRACTS  ON  THE  MARTYRS  AND  COVENANTERS,  viz : — 


No. 

1.  Patrick  Hamilton. 

2.  George  Wishart. 

3.  Walter  Mill. 

4.  James  Guthrie. 

5.  Blair,  Rutherford,  and  Dickson. 


No. 
H.  The  Disruption  of  1662. 

15.  Johnston  of  Warrtston. 

16.  The  Bothwell  Bridge  Prisoners. 
17  John  Welsh. 

18.  Hume  and  Cameron. 


6.  Hugh  M'Kail.  .      19.  Isobel  Alison  and  Marion  Harvey. 


7.  Spence,  Carstares,  and  Jerviswood. 

8.  John  Brown  of  Priesthill. 

9.  Andrew  Hislop. 

10.  Muirhead  of  Monkton. 


2'J.  James  Glendinning. 

21.  Lays  of  the  Covenanters,  No.  1. 

2'2.  Covenanters'  Sacrament. 

23.  Lays  of  the  Covenanters,  No  2. 


11.  Harkness,  Clark,  and  M'Ewan.  24.  Christian  Logan  and  Daughter. 

12.  Daniel  M'Michael.  j      25.  De  Foe's  Summary  of  the  Suffer- 

13.  Marquis  of  Argyll.  ings  of  the  Covenanters. 

%*  Complete  Sets,  neatly  done  up  in  cloth,  9d.t  or  in  packets,  6d. 
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TWEEDEE.  I. 

rpHE  Atonement  of  Christ  the  Hope  of  his  People.     By  the 

JL      Rev.  W.  K.  Tweedie.    Third  Edition,  18mo,  cloth,  Js.  6d. 

"It  exhibits  the  truth  of  God  in  it3  simplest  form;  and  is  calculated 
to  prove  extensively  useful." — Aberdeen  Journal. 

II. 

HPHE  Sacrament  of  Baptism  :  Its  Nature,  Design,  and  Obliga- 
J_  tions.  By  the  Rev.  W.  K.  Tweedie.  Second  Edition,  ]  8mo,  cloth, 
Is.  6d. 

"  A  masterly  treatise.  The  author  gives  a  most  sound  and  judicious  de 
liverance  on  the  various  controverted  points." — Fife  Sentinel. 
III. 

CALVIN  and  Servetus.     The  Reformer's  Share  in  the  Trial 
of  Michael  Servetus  Historically  Ascertained.    From  the  French.  \ 
With  Notes  and  Additions.     By  the  Rev.  W.  K.  Tweedie,  Edinburgh.  j 
Foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

"  All  who  desire  to  acquire  full  information,  and  to  form  an  impartial 
judgment,  should  give  it  an  attentive  perusal." — Watchman. 

IV. 

THE  Life  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Macdonald,  A.M.,  Calcutta; 
Including  Selections  from  his  Diary  and  Letters.     By  the  Rev  W. 
K.  Tweedie.  Second  Edition,  post  8vo,  cloth,  8s.  6d. 

UNION. 

UNION  with  the  Free  Church.     Observations  on  the  Position 
of  Original  Seceders,  &c.    8vo,  sewed,  9d. 

VINCENT. 

AN   Explanation  of  the  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism,  &c. 
By  Thomas  Vincent.     18mo,  cloth,  2s. 

WATTS. 

A  CATECHISM   of  Scripture  History  and  of  the  Condition 
of  the  Jews  from  the  close  of  the  OM  Testament  to  the  Time  of 
Christ;  including  a  View  of  the  Prophecies,  and  of  the  Jewish  Govern-" 
ment,  Sects,  Customs,  and  Writings.     By  Isaac  Watts,  D.D.     With  an. 
Introductory  Notice  by  the  Rev.  W.  K.  Tweedie.    18mo,  cloth,  2s. 

WEIR. 

A  PRACTICAL   System  of  English  Grammar,  founded  or 
Principles  according  to  those   of  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  Primith 
English  Tongue.     By  A.  Weir,  Kilmarnock.     Foolscap  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
"  The  result  of  much  and  careful  study." — Glasgow  Citizen. 

WHTTEFIELD. 

SKETCHES  of  the  Life  and  Labours  of  Whitefield.     12r 
Is.  3d. 

WHIISON. 

A  FFLICTED  Man's  Companion.   By  the  Rev.  John  Willisor 
xl.     With  a  Memoir.    Demy  12mo,  cloth,  la.  3d. 
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WILLM. 

T^HE  Education  of  the  People  :    a  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
Means  of  Extending  its   Sphere  and  Improving  its  Character. 
By  J.  Willm,  Inspector  of  the  Academy  of  Strasburg.     With  a  Prelimi 
nary  Dissertation  on  the  Present  State  of  Education  in  this  Country, 
by  Professor  Nichol.     Second  Edition,  foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  6d. 

WILSON. 

FOUR    Sermons    to    Children.      By   Daniel   Wilson,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Calcutta.    32mo,  cloth.  Is. 

WODROW  SOCIETY  PUBLICATIONS. 

Wodrow  Correspondence.    3  vola. 

Howe's  Historic.     1  TO!. 

Melville's  Diary.     1  vol. 

Bruce's  Sermons.     1  vol. 

Calderwood's  History  of  the  Church.    8  vols. 

Rollock's  Works.    2  vols. 

Wodrow  Miscellany.     1  vol. 

Select  Biographies.    2  vols. 

Scott's  Narrative.     1  vol. 

Knox's  Works.    2  vols. 

Blair's  Life.     1  vol. 

Fernie's  Commentary.    By  Dr  Alexander.     1  vol. 

***  J.  &  H.  have  purchased  the  remaining  stock  of  the  Wodrow 
Society's  Publications.  They  are  at  present  making  arrangements  for 
completing  the  Works  of  JOHN  KNOX  ;  but  as  this  and  the  price  charged 
will  depend  altogether  upon  the  number  of  subscribers  who  may  enrol 
themselves,  they  have  respectfully  to  request  of  those  who  desire  to 
subscribe,  to  do  so  without  delay. 

WTLLE. 

A  JOURNEY  over  the  Region  of  Fulfilled  Prophecy.      By 
the  Rev.  J.  A.  Wylie.     2nd  Edit.,  with  Map  and  Woodcuts,  18mo, 
cloth,  Is.  6d. 

"  An  instructive,  trustworthy,  and  interesting  book,  on  a  subject 
which  can  never  cease  to  be  interesting." — British  Quarterly  Review. 

YOUNG  COOK'S  ASSISTANT. 

YOUNG  Cook's  Assistant;  being  a  Selection  of  Economical 
Receipts  and  Directions,  adapted  to  the    Use  of  Families  in  the 
Middle  Rank  of  Life.     Edited  by  a  Clergyman's  Daughter.     Sixth 
Edition,  with  Frontispiece,  18mo,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

"  All  who  desiderate  excellent  and  plain  cooking — and  their  name  is 
legion — ought  to  have  this  work.  Mistresses  will  find  it  an  incalculable 
saving  to  bestow  it  as  a  gift  to  their  servants." — Kelso  Warder. 
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THE  CHEAP  PUBLICATION  SCHEME 


FREE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

%*  This  Scheme  was  theirs*  projected  for  supplying  valuable  Works 
at  an  unprecedentedly  low  price ;  and  although  the  plan  has  been  adopt 
ed  by  numerous  competitors,  these  Volumes  are  still  the  cheapest  offered 
to  the  Public.  Complete  sets  of  the  Works  can  still  be  given  at  the 
original  prices ;  and  as  the  Volumes  contain  deeply  interesting  matter, 
are  beautifully  printed,  and  handsomely  bound,  they  will  be  found  well 
adapted  for  Congregational  and  Sabbath-school  Libraries,  or  for  Christ 
mas  Presents,  and  Reward  Books  at  Public  Seminaries. 

Price  Is.  each,  lound  handsomely  in  cloth, 

The  following  Works  have  already  been  published  in  the  Series,  viz  : — 

1.  Select  Practical  Writings  of  John  Knox,  .  Demy  12mo. 

2.  The  Trial  and  Triumph  of  Faith,  by  Samuel  Ruther 

ford,  Professor  of  "Divinity  at  St  Andrews,  do. 


3.  Select  Practical  Writings  of  Robert  Traill, 

4.  Memoirs  of  Veitch,  Hogg,  Erskine,  and  Carstares, 

5.  Fleming  on  the  Fulfilling  of  Scripture.     Vol.  I. 

6.  Select  Practical  Writings  of  David  Dickson, 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


7.  Life  of  Alexander  Henderson,  by  the  late  Thomas 

M'Crie,  D.D. ;    also,  Life  of  James  Guthrie  by  the 
Editor;  with  Specimens  of  their  writings,   .  .  do. 

8.  Select  Extracts  for  the  Young  .  .  Royal  32mo. 

9.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of   Rev.  Thomas  Halyburton, 

Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  St  An 
drews,  with  Frontispiece,  .  .  .  Demy  12mo. 
10  and  11.  Sketches  of  Scottish  Church  History,  embrac 
ing  the  period  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Re 
volution,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  M'Crie,  two  vols., 
each  with  Frontispiece.  ....  do. 

12.  The  Revivals  of  the   Eighteenth  Century,  particu 

larly  at  Cambuslang,  with  Three  Sermons  by  the 
Rev.    George   Whitefield,   taken    in    Short-hand. 
Compiled  from  original  manuscripts  and  contem 
porary  publications,   by   Duncan  M'Farlan,   D.D., 
Renfrew;  with  Frontispiece,  ...  do. 

Price  Is.  3d.  each. 

13.  Willison's  Afflicted  Man's  Companion. 

14.  Sketches  of  the  Life  and  Labours  of  Whitefield. 

Each  of  these  Volumes  contains  about  320  pages  12mo,  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth. 
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MONTHLY  SERIES  OF  TRACTS, 

ISSUED  BY  THE  CHEAP  PUBLICATION  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  FREE  CHURCH 
OF  SCOTLAND. 


Each  Tract  contains  8  pages  Demy  8vo,  Price  2s.  6d.  per  100. 
Tracts  already  Published:  — 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


No, 

1. 

3. 

5. 

7. 
12. 
13. 
17. 
18. 
22. 
26. 
33. 
37. 


No. 

2. 

4. 

6. 
10. 
14. 
16. 
19. 
21. 
23. 
25. 
27. 
28. 
30. 

32. 


Patrick  Hamilton. 
Groups  of  Worthies. 
George  Wishart. 
8.  9.  11.  John  Welsh. 
A  Living  Epistle. 
15.  Robert  Bruce. 
20.  Andrew  Melville. 
Other  Living  Epistles. 
24.  The  Simsons. 
29.  31.  John  Livingston. 
35.  Robert  Blair. 
Stevenson  M'Gill,  D.D 


No.  _ 

39.  David  Welsh  D.D. 

41.  43.  45.  Thos.  Chalmers,  D.D. 

47.  George  Muirhead,  D.D. 

51.  Alexander  Peden. 

55.  George  Logan  of  Eastwood. 

57.  John  Rough. 

58.  Major  General  M'Douall,  C.  B. 

60.  John  Hamilton. 

61,  62.  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  Bart. 
63.  Archibald  M'Indoe. 

65.  Sheriff  Spiers. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Pathway  into  the  Scriptures. 

The  Strait  Gate. 

Jehovah-shallom. 

Hephzi-bah. 

A  Beacon  to  Backsliders. 

A  Call  to  Prayer. 

The  Mount  of  God. 

I  love  the  Bible. 

Christian  Stewardship. 

An  Accusing  Conscience. 

The  Sin  of  the  Age. 

Arise,  call  on  thy  God. 

The  Purposes  of  God  and  the 

Responsibility  of  Man. 
The  Weekly  Sabbath. 


No. 

34.  Visitation  of  God  in  the  Land. 

36.  The  Lord's  Day. 

30.  The  Lambs  of  the  Flock. 

40.  The  New- Year. 

42.  A  Church  in  the  House. 

44.  Reuben. 

46.  How  to  Pray  so  as  to  be  Heard. 

48.  Truce-Breakers. 

50.  Come  to  the  Light. 

52.  Signs  of  the  Times. 

54.  The  Sea. 

56.  God's  Voice  in  the  Pestilence. 

64.  Voice  from  the  Dead. 

66.  Fellowship-Meetings. 


I . — Johnstons'  School  Atlases. 

Johnstons'  Library  Atlas,  folio,  cloth,  8s.  6d. 
School  Atlas,  4to,  cloth,  5s. 


No.  of  Maps. 
39 
32 


32          WOBKS  PUBLISHED  BY  JOHNSTONS  AND  HUNTER. 
II.— Johnstons'  College  and  School  Maps. — 1st  SERIES. 

Eastern  Hemisphere — Western  Hemisphere — Europe— Asia — Africa 
— America — England — Scotland — Ireland — Canaan  and  Palestine. 
Price  of  each  Map  : — 

Sheets,  Coloured,  8s.    Rollers,  Unvarnished,  10s.;  Varnished,  12s. 
The  Whole  Ten  Maps  in  Case  (Fig.  A.),  £6,  6s. 

Stand  (Fig.  B.),  £7,  7s. 

with  Black  Board,  £7,  17s.  6d. 

Canaan  and  Palestine  as  separate  Maps  on  Rollers,  Varnished,  8s.  6d. 


Fig.  B.  (Stand.) 


Fig.  A.  (Case.) 


6  ft.  9  in.  by  4  ft.  6  in. 
III.— Johnstons'  College  and  School  Maps. — 2o  SERIES. 


World,  on  Mercator's  Projection 
France. 


jection,    J 


Sheets,  Coloured,  8s. 
Rollers,  Unvarnished,  10s. 
,  Varnished,  12s. 


Others  in  preparation. 
IV.— Globes  in  Stand. 

Globes,  30  inches  in  diameter,       .    *  .           £880 

12  inches  terrestrial,           .            .  .               200 

12  inches  celestial,             .            .  .               200 

6  inches  terrestrial  and  celestial,  each  0  10    0 

3  inches                 do.                   do.  040 


